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PKEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In many training schools for nurses systematic courses 
in medicine are now being offered in place of tlie desul- 
ton-, haphazard lectures formerly in vogue. This text- 
IkmiU is intended to supply the basis for such a course and 
in addition to serve as a work of reference to which the 
nurse may turn for information concerning t}ie rarer 
cases which may come under her observation. Symp- 
lomatologj-, prophylaxis, and treatment other than by 
drugs, have received particular emphasis (see Introduc- 
tion). Xevertheless the wTiter lias not thought it neces- 
sary to discuss, except incidentally, topics such as bed- 
making, cuppmg, or hot packing, which are adequately 
treated in works on general nursing. 

The book is divided into ten "Parts," eight of which 
are de\dtcd to diseases of the various systems and two 
to harmful agencies (physical, chemical, bacterial) invad- 
ing tlie body from without. Each "Part" is introduced 
with a discussion of the symptoms, signs, etc., most 
often observed in diseases of tlie particular system under 
i-onsideration. When infectious diseases (Part X) are 
taken up, therefore, the student has already become 
familiar with the widely diversifie<l clinical manifesta- 
tions which may be observed in tliis important cl^s of 
diseases. Not only has the usual position of the infectious 
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diseases been changed but their sequence has also been 
altered to conform with the requirements of prophylaxis, 
as far aa data for such an arrangement are available. 
Technical terms liave not been avoided hut have usually 
been defined w here they first oircur. 

In the preparation of this book tlie author has drawn as 
much as possible on his own experience and his current 
medical knowledge. He has not thought It essential, 
except in occasional instances, to refer to original sources. 
Text-books ha\'e been freely consulted, notably those of 
Osier and McCrae (Medicine), Mackenzie (Heart), Ker 
(Infectious), Sahli (Diagnosis), Bury (Nervous Diseases), 
and Rosenau (Hygiene). 

No radical changes have been made ui the second 
edition, but advantage has been taken of the opportunity 
to correct obvious misprints, to prune unessential passages 
and to add such additional matter as medical progress 
demands. 

The writer is indebted to Miss C. Blanche Soiile, Dr. 
Maurice Ostheimer and Dr. Charles W. Liiders for aid 
in tile revision. 

C. B. F. 
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THE NATURE OF DISEASE. 

Disease in its broadest signififuiK-c is defined as "any 
departure from the norma! standard of structure or func- 
tion of a tissue or organ" {Encycl. Brit). Such deviations, 
when regulariy associated in a more or less iiniform 
"complex," with definite cause, course, and termination, 
constitute a disease in the more restrictwi sense. .S>mi>- 
toma are the surface indications of these deviations of 
structure or function. As such they betoken an attempt 
of the indivithial to adapt himself to abnormal condi- 
tions within or to resist harmfid influences from without. 
In most instances they are not to be regarded as the 
weapons of an invading enemy to be opposed at every 
point, but as signs of a salutary activity on the part 
of the body which should be assisted, or at the moat 
restrainei] and regulated. Even fever, if not excessive, 
is now believed to serve a useful purpose in infectious 
diseases. It is rarely possible to attack directly the harm- 
ful agency, whether physical, chemical, or bacterial. Iti 
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malaria we are able to destroy the causative organi^^l 
by means of quiitin: in diphtheria we anticipate the bodil^H 
defences and furnish an antidote (antitoxin) to tl^f 
bacterial poisons (toxins). In most diseases, howcv^^| 
there is no question of a specific, and the duty of thS 
physician and the nurse is to treat ^d care for the indi^ 
vidual with the object of increasing his natural defences,! 
or of adapting his mode of life to t>uit his impaired organ&l 
or functions. ■ 

THE WIDE SCOPE OF INTERNAL MEDICINE. I 

The vast field of the general subject of medicine han 
led to its separation into more or less arbitrary divisional 
of which the chief are obstetrics, surgery, and medicioefl 
The term Internal Medicine, although not very happy J 
is gradually coming into use to designate the lattofl 
division more precisely. (A physician who devotes him-^ 
self exclusively to this department of medicine i.s there- 
fore often called an "Internist.") On the "borderland," 
as the Germans say, between internal medicine and sur- 
gery (external medicine) there is an ever-increasing array 
of diseases. Many of these, which until recently were 
considered purely medical, are now of equal interest to 
the physician and the surgeon, As examples may be cited 
appendicitis, gastric and duodenal ulcer, gall-bladder 
disease, and even constipation ("intestinal stasis"). In 
addition to these major divisions there are important 
subdivisions devoted to the eye, the ear, the nose and 
throat, the teeth, and the skin. Gynecology, genito- 
urinary.' surgery, orthopedic surgery, pediatrics, neurology, 
etc., are less clearly defined specialties which ordinarily 
fall within the scope of the general physician or surgeon. 
In this little voliunc internal medicine and its boundary 
zones alone will be (considered. 

pTincipal Subdivisiona.^The study of clinical medicine 
includes a consideration of special pathology, diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment. Special pathology comprises. 
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ctiologj' (tausation). morbid anatomy (disordered struc- 
ture), and morbid physiology (abnormal function). 
While morbid anatomy is of fundamental importance to 
the physician, it does not require as thorough considera- 
tion here, and the same is true of physical or objective 
diagnosis, prognosis,^and medicinal treatment. Symp- 
tomatology (including course, complications, and se(|uelK) , 
prophylaxis (based on etiology), diet, and physical modes 
of treatment (including nursing) are, on the other hand, 
subjects with which the nurse can hardly be too familiar. 
In a general sur\'ey of clinical medicine it will be necessary 
to mention, or to discuss briefly, manj' diseases which 
are comparatively fare and, from the nurse's stand-point, 
unimportant. The.-^e topics are, nevertheless, of value in 
giving the nurse a broader view and in stimulating her 
interest in her profession. In order to counteract any 
undue attention given to these subjects, and to place the 
various diseases in their pn)])er perspective, a preliminary 
review of the affections chiefly responsible for morbidity 
(sick-rate) and mortality (deuth-rate) will now be given. 
This will include a list of the diseases most prevalent in 
infanej' and in old age and of the afrt-ctions peculiar to 
the tropics. 

COMMON DISEASES IN ADULTS. 

On the basis of dispensary statistics the folliiwing 
appear to be the most iiimmon diseases or disease groups 
in adults (nervous diseases and the eruptive fevers are not 
included): chronic dyspepsias (including functional or 
nervous dyspepsia, gastroptosis, chronic gastritis, and 
constipation), pulmonary tuberculosis, cardiovascular 
disease (endocarditis, myocardial insufficiency, and arterio- 
sclerosis), bronchitis and asthma, rhinitis, tonsillitis and 
pharyngitis, rheumatism and arthritis, nephritis, pleurisy, 
muscidar rheumatism, anemias (largely secondary), acute 
gastritis and gastro-enteritis, appendicitis. Cancer, par- 
ticularly of the gastro-intestinal tract, and gall-bladder 
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disease, although they do not loom large in <iispen.sa 
statistics, are prolific causes of morbidity and mortahty 
in persons betweeathe ages of forty and sixty. 



COMMON NERVOUS ^ISEASES. 

Of nervous diseases tlie following appear to be the 
more prominent: neurasthenia, neuritis, epilepsy, chorea, 
acute iJoliomyelitis and its results, hysteria, insanity, 
mental deficiency, hemiplegia, talws, cerebrospinal 

syphilis. 
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In children the following tliseases are responsible for 
the highest morbidity: bronchitis, chronic intestinal indi- 
gestion, diarrheal diseases, tonsillitis, rickets, adenoids, 
enlarged tonsils, enlarged glands, enuresis, acute and 
chronic gastritis. 

The agefl (over sixty) naturally suffer from degenerative 
changes of all the organs and tissues. We can only cite 
as examples: arteriosclerosis, myocarditis and sclerotic 
diseases of the valves of the heart, emphysema, chronic 
interstitial nephritis, atony of the stomach and con- 
stipation, hemorrhage and softening of the brain, senile 
dementia. Other diseases particularly prevalent in the 
aged are chronic bronchitis, asthma, bronchopneumonia, 
chronic arthritis (rheumatism), paralysis agitans, cancer 
and erysipelas. Many diseases in the aged are very 
atyi)ical in their sjTnptoms and course; in tj-phoid. for 
instance, the fe\-er may be slight and irregular, in pneu- 
monia it may be altogether absent. 
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RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF THE INFECTIONS. 

The relative frequency of the infections can lie stated 
with greater iiccunicy on the basis of the n-ports t<i the 
Bureau of Health (Philadelpbia). They may be arranged 
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as follows: tuberculosis, measles, diphtheria, chicken-pox, 
mumps, scarlet fever, lobar pneumonia, typhoid fever, 
and whooping-cough. Tuberculosis and diphtheria show 
comparatively slight variations from year to year. In 
Philadelphia, prior to filtration, tj-phoid fever was four 
to six times as prevalent as at present. Measles, mumps, 
and whooping-cough show tremendous variations in fre- 
quency, depending on the presence or absence of epidemics. 

TROPICAL DISEASES. 

The continuous high temperature of the tropics directly 
induces sunstroke, heat exhaustion, and general debility, 
but its indirect effect in favoring the growth of all sorts 
of vegetable and animal ])arasites, is far more important. 
Animal parasites are particularly frequent and give rise 
to a long array of skin diseases in addition to strictly 
medical affections. Intestinal and visceral parasites are 
much more common and serious than in the temperate 
regions. Some of the more characteristic diseases of the 
tropics, not all of them confined to that zone, are the 
following: malaria, filariasis, relapsing fever, sleeping sick- 
ness, amebic dysentery, leprosy, plague, cholera, Malta 
fever, yellow fever, dengue, and beriberi. Most of the 
diseases prevalent in cold climates also occur, although 
some infections, such as acute articular rheumatism, are 
naturally rare. 

CHIEF CAUSES OF DEATH. 

The chief causes of death are sufficiently illustrated 
by the statistics of Philadelphia for 1913, which are 
simunorized as follows: lung diseases, including tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia, caused 20.4 pep cent, of the deaths; 
heart diseases, 11.6 per cent.; kidney diseases, 9.9 per 
cent.; cancer, 6 per cent.; all epidemic diseases. 5.1 per 
cent.; violence, 6.2 per cent.; 21.9 per cent, of the deaths 
were in children under two years. Among the latter, 
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PART I. 

NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 



CHAPTER r. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


The NKniioNx. 


^uhineter DUCiiTbani^. 


MimiR ANC Sknhost Thacts. 






Vaao motor DiaturbiiiioM. 


DtSKASK. 


Parolysifl. 




Convulrionii. 


Delirium and ConfiiiHnn. 


Contractures and Spaaticity. 


StuiHn- aiul Coma. 




AphiuU. 




Headache. 


Abuia. 


VeniKO. 


Refloxea. 


HypertwlhpBio, AiiMthesia. aud 


Special SenaoB. 


Pain. 


LrUBAIt PUNCTUBE. 



Nervous and mental symptoms play such a large 
part in many general diseases that an early consiileration 
of affections iif the nervous system seems loginal and 
time-saving. A brief survey of the commonest sjTnp- 
tonis which may be attributed to disturbances of this 
system will be followed by sketches of the more imi>ortant 
<liseasea. I'.sychiilogical, physiologieal, and anutomicai 
considerations, essential us they arc to a full understand- 
ing of nen-ous diseases, will receive scant attention. It 
will only be necessary to supplement the ordinarv- stock 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology which the mirse 
is assumed to possess, by a brief account of the " neuron," 
the ultimate ner\'ou9 unit, and its fuiictiim. 
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NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 



THE NEtTRONS. 
The brain aiiti cord consist esseiitmlly of gray matte 
(ceils) ami wliite matter (fibers), witli investing and a 
porting structures (membranes and neuroglia). E 
fiber begins in a cell, and the two together constitute I 
neuron, the fii>er being dependent for its nutrition on t' 
liealthy condition of the cell ("trophic influence"), 
motor neuron is shown diagrammatioally in Fig. 2, C'-/)J 
The cell C has fine, so-called protoplasmic processes,! 
which interlace with similar fibrils from other cells, and a 




roain or axis-cylinder process which ends in a muscli 
{D). A sensory fiber (A-It). on the other hand, beg: 
in the skin, e. g., and runs toward the cell li, from whi 
fibrils pass out and interlace with the processes of t 
motor cells C. Such a combination of neurons forms t 
reflex arc. If the skin is irritated at A an impulse is cdn-^j 
veyed through B to C. whence a motor impulse i 
out to D, causing the muscle to contract. For examjile, 
if we stroke the inner side of the foot a flexion of the big 
toe occurs. As a matter of fact a reflex is tnuch more 
complicated, involving many neurons, but the principle J 
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is the Slime, If a motor i-ell (C) in the spiiml i-ord is 
destroyed its axis-cyHntler pmceas and the muscles which 
the latter supplies will degenerate, as in infantile palsy. 

MOTOR AND SENSORY TRACTS. 
A motor "tract" consists of at least two superimposed 
neurous or segments (Fig. 3). The "upper segnient" 
begins in a eell (C) in the 
cortex of the brain, passes 
downward through a nar- 
row bundle called the inter- 
nal capsule, and crosses to 
the opposite side of the 
body, either at the lower 
part of the brain or in the 
'spinal cord. After crossing 
it ends in twig-like pro- 
cesses jy, which surround 
the eel! body (C) of a 
second neuron (" lower 
segment"). The latter 
continues to its termina- 
tion in a muscle, as already 
described. If any injury 
occurs to the upper seg- 
ment above the point 
where it crosses, paralysis 
follows on the opposite 
Hide of the body, as in 
hemiplegia (see Fig. 9) ; 
if below, ou the same side 
of the bodj'. Since the 
lower segment is not di- 
rectly involved, its nerve 
fiber and muscle will not 
degenerate or waste, and 
after the first shock has passed, reflex action will be 
found preserved. Usually, indeed, it is increa.seil because 
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the moderating (brake-like) action of tlie upper segnientl 
is removed, permitting a spasmodic or spastic condition 
to develop. This is seen typically in spastic parapiegiu, 
due to disease of the spinal cord, and in long-standing 
hemiplegia. Disease or injury involving the lower motor 
segment causes paralysis and wasting of the muscles, and 
loss of the reflexes. It is observed, for example, in acute 
poliomyelitis and neuritis. The sensory tracts are similar 
in principle, but there are three or more neurons between 
the sensitive surface and the centre In the brain. Motor 
neurons are called "efferent" because the impulses travel 
from the centre outward (ex), while sensory fibers are 
described as "afferent" because they convey impulses 
towanl {ad) the brain. 

SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS OF NERVOUS DISEASE. 

Luomnia. — Sleep disorders are extremely comniond 
thus we have wakefulness (insomnia), disturbed sleepjl 
and abnonnal sleepiness. The latter is a symptom of botli 
acute and chnmic infections, as in measles and "sleepln 
sickness." It also iK-eurs in exhaustion, neurastheni^ 
etc. Disturbed sleep is characterize«l by restlessnes 
dreams, nightmares, night terrors, spmnambulism, etc 
Insomnia frequently occurs as an isolated symptom. It il 
also a pronounced feature of delirium or insanity. Patient^ 
who are addicted to morphin and other sedatives i 
often tortured by intractable insomnia upon withdrawi 
of the drugs. Simple insomnia, when it is not due t 
pain, is perhaps most frequently to be attributed tol 
circulatory disturbances (f. g., cerebral congestion), to 
worry, to bad habits of sleep, or ti) beverages containing 
caffein (tea, coffee, or allied substances). Sleep may some- 
times be induced bj- gentle exercises which will tenii to 
draw the blood from the brain; by hot applications to 
the feet; by warm drinks, such as hot milk; by diver- 
sions or light reading; by the formation of regular habits, 
and by omission of tea, coffee, and chocolate. 
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Delirium and Confusion. — rathologu-Hl disturbances of 
coiisciuiisncws are descrilieil by the tenos confusion, 
delirium, stupor, and cwnia. Delirium is of varj-ing 
degrees, from a miU! fomi iti which there is merely slight 
confusion, to the wild, maniacal variety. Insanity is 
marked by sjinptoms which often difl'er very little fn)m 
those of dchrium, and are distinpiished largely by their 
more or less permanent charatrter and their independence 
of acute bodily diseases. Ordinary active dehrium is 
characteriKcd by muscular restlessness, by insomnia, 
by failure to recognize surroundings or friends, and by 
illusions, hallucinations, and delusions. Illusions may 
be defined as faulty perceptions, that is, the patient 
mistakes common objects and noises for "shapes and 
shrieks and sights mdioly." Hallucinations, so common 
in delirium tremens, are piu'e figments of the imagination 
without any material foundation. Thus, djing alcoholics 
often fancy that they are driving horses.' Delusions are 
false beliefs; the patient, for example, imagines that some- 
one is to-ing to injure him, etc. The " muttering" delirium 
of t>-phoid and other "low" states often verges on stupor. 
Shakes|)eare describes it vividly in Henry the Fifth 
(Falataff's death}: "After I saw him fumble with the 
sheet and play with flowers and smile upon his fingers' 
ends, I knew there was but one way; for his nose was 
sharp as a pen; an a' babbled of green fields." 

Stupor and Coma. — In stupor the patient is apparently 
unconsciou.s, but may be aroused by shouting or shaking. 
In coma, uiiconsciousnesH is complete. Stupor and coma 
are common manifestations of Ixjth febrile and non- 
febrile conditions, and particularly of diseases or injuries 
of the brain, of poisons, such as alcohol and opium, and 
of toxemias, such as uremia antl the acid intoxication of 
diabetes. The coma of uremia is frequently accompanied 
by convulsions and Cheyne-Stokes respiration, and that 
of diabetes by extremely rapid breathing ("air hunger"). 
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III liysteria, patients at times lie in an apparently uncoil _ 
scions condition, but their appearance is that of simple 
sleep. In cataleptic states the patient may assume fixed 
or rigid positions, or he may walk about without appar- 
ently being conscious of what he ia doing. 

Aphasia.— Aphasia (speechlessness) is a "partial or 
complete loss of the power of expressing ideas by means _ 
of speech or writing." It is associated with other para- 
lytic phenomena in cerebral hemorrhage, softening, and 
tumor, and is of value in locating the situation of the brain 
lesion, because its various forms are dependent on injupy 
to quite different jiurtions uf the (.Trebral cortex. In 
sensorj' ai)hasia spoken or written wonis are not under- 
stood or remembered. In motor aphasia words may be 
comprehended, but on account of cerebral diseases, the 
power of speech or writing is lost. Defective articulation 
due to peripheral palsy is not aphasia. Not long since I 
saw a man with cerebral embolism and hemorrhage who 
was unable to articulate on account of laryngeal paralysis 
prixluced by the pressure of an aneurysm. This was not 
aphasia, although ut first so diagnosticated on account of 
the associated paralysis. Ordinary loss of voic-e (aphoiua) 
is d'ue to mere local changes in the larjnx, such as con- 
gestion or tumor of the vocal cords. Hysterical aphonia, 
however, is undoubtedly of central origin. Other speech 
disturbances which may be enumerated are stuttering, 
stammering, and scanning speech. Patients with the 
latter disorder talk in a stilted manner as if they were 
reading poetry,-. 

Headache.— Headache is a symptfim of so many diverse 
diseases that only a few of the imjiortant causes can be 
noted: (1) Some so-called headaches are rheumatic or 
neuralgic affections of the scaip. (2) Headache may be 
due to disease in the bone or sinuses, as in syphilitic 
osteitis or frontal sinus disease. (3) Headache may be due 
to meningitis, brain tumor (including syphilis), abscess, 
etc. (4) Headache may be due to disturbances of ciri'U- 
lation, either congestion or anemia. (5) Headache may 
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he due to various toxic conditions (a tjpical example is 
that found in Bright's disease and in uremia), (fi) Keflex 
hea<]aches are ascribed mainly to the eye and to the diges- 
tive and genital organs. (7) Hysterical headache is often 
compared to a nail being driven into the head. (S) There 
is a specific form of headache known as "migraine;" in 
■ typiial cases this is confined to one side of the head and 
recurs periodicallj-, in women it may begin at puberty 
liiid end at the menopause, 

VertiKo. — Vertigo is also attributable to a multitude of 
causes, of which the most important are: disturbances 
of the circulation as in arteriosclerosis, disturbances of 
the internal ear, cerebellar disease, reflex causes (ocular, 
gastro-intestinal), toxic causes as in alcoholism and uremia. 
Dizziness also occurs In hysteria and epilepsy. 

Hyperestheaia, Anesthedft, and Pain.— Disturbances of 
sensation occur under many guises. Hyperesthesia is 
au undue sensitiveness to touch or to other stimuli. 
Anesthesia is a condition of insensibility to touch or to 
pain (analgesia). The latter is frequently observed in 
hysterical patients who experience no discomfort even 
from pin stabs. Paresthesia is a perversion of sensation. 
Patients complain of numbness or biu-ning, or of a sensa- 
tion as of ants crawling over the skin. Actual pain may 
vary in intensity from a sensation allied to discomfort 
to the agonizing variety seen in "tie douloureux." It is 
descriljed as burning, thn)bbing. shooting or stabbing. 
Its fixed or radiating character is often significant. 

The condition of sensation is determined by touch, by 
applying heat or cold (test-tulies filled with hot or cold 
water), or by pricking with the needle. In the disease 
known as sjTingomyelia the sense of touch is preserved, 
while the appreciation of heat and cold, aud of pain may 
be lost. The sense of form and of position may also be 
tested by appropriate methods. 

Sphincter DistnrbanceB. ^Disturbances of the bladder 
and rectum (sphincter disturbances) frequently occur in 
organic nervous disease on account of the loss either of 
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Kctcntinn til miDe, coiBtqMtKni. or innHrtinefKV vl 
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TwfMi IHftiirbuecs.~Tnq^iir disturinncvs in the 
mascies, nkiii, and lAher tisaue? resuh frtim disease or 
injur>' lA tbr neT\e cells which («ntrol nutritioo. The 
affwrtprl {larU ma>' «a^tf (atrophy), or ulcers, bed-sores, 
and destructive joint diiiease. as in loconiotur ataxia, 
may develop. One method of estimating the nutrition 
of the Ditwdts in by testing their ability to contract n'ith 
« bflttM;)' (presence or absence of the "reactions of 
de([eiM-ratioii"j. 

TaMmotor Dutorbsnc«s. — \'asoinotor disturbances are 
due t'l alin'iniiai frini'tionini; of the SN'mpathetic ner^*es 
which Mfntro) the l)lixMl\-e?>sels. Flushing or blanching 
of the facp (IT <ither parts, and lotalized sweating or edema 
arc examples of abnormal vasomotor i-ontrt)!. The most 
extw-mf citainple of vasomotor disturbance is seen in 
lUjnaud'-t diiwase, ctfmmuni.v known as "dead fingers." 
in which one or more finpers nr toes Income white and 
bloo^llcsH, Inter blue, and, finally in extreme cases, gan- 
fCrenniLH. In angioneurotic edema intense but transient 
e^lctnit iniiy iipjicar. An arm may swell suddenly to a 
great size and as suddenly return to norma!. Hives or 
urticaria in ii similar but less marked expression of the 
Bunic tendency probably induced by mild toxemia (intes- 
tinnh or infection. 

ParklyiU. — IJy paralysis is meant loss of jjower in the 
muM-lcH. As types of paralysis we may refer to hemiplegia, 
in which there in paralysis of one side of the body; para- 
j>leKiit, in which there is paralysis of both lower cxtremi- 
tiuH; diplegia, ntfecting all the extremities, and mono- 
piegiu. in which one extremity only is affected. In some 
aflcctloiiH jjarnlysis may be irregularly distributed, 
Faniilinr examples of paralysis are ptosis {paralysis of the 
upixrr eyelid), facial pal-iy, and WTist-drop. (See Multiple 
Neuritia — ^Uluatratioti.) 
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Convulsions. — In convulsions there is abnormal, involun- 
tary activity of the musclea. In the "clonic" type the 
contractions occiu- intermittently and irregularly, as in 
infantile convulsions, uremia, puerperal eclampsia, and 
epilepsy. This type is simulated by hysterical convul- 
sions, which, however, are not accompanied by complete 
unconsciousness. "Jacksonian" convulsions begin in, or 
are often limited to, one part. They point to a localized 
irritation of some motor area in the brain, caused for 
example by a tumor. "Tonic" convulsions are char- 
acterized by a more or less persistent contraction of the 
muscles, causing retraction of the head, arching of the 
back, rigidity of the abdomen, etc. Consciousness is 
usually preseriwl. These are seen typically in tetanus, 
meningitis, and in strychnin poisoning. Extreme retrac- 
tion of the head with arching of the back is known as 
"opisthotonos." Tetany is a rare condition of tonic 
spa.sm observed in wasting diseases of childhood, in dila- 
tation of the stomach, etc. The elbows are bent, the 
thumbs turned into the palms of the hands, and the feet 
extended (straightened out). 

Contractures and Spastidtj.— Contractures l)ear a super- 
ficial resemblance to tonic spasms but are more permanent. 
In tliis condition there may be a shortening of the tnuscles 
due to irritation, as in the familiar Kernig's sign of menin- 
gitis (the leg cannot be extenrled \\'hen the thigh is at 
right angles with the body), or there may be an actual 
shortening, as in bed-ridden patients with chronic joint 
(lisease, in whom the extremities are frequently fixed 
in a flexed iw)sition. Spasticity is characterized by an 
undue reflex irritability, so that when the foot, for instance, 
touches the ground, a spasmodic contraction of the calf 
occtu^. It is seen in spinal patsies and after brain hemor- 
rhages. Writer's cramp is a di.sease characterized by 
spasm or cramp of the muscles of the hand when attempt- 
ing to write. Other movements are preserved. It attacks 
persons who write constantly and for its relief a change 
of occupation is usually necessary. Cramps of similar 
character attack tyi>ettTitcra and telegraph operators. 
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Tiemors and Choreiform Movements. — Tremors are an 
important symptom of nervous diseases. In paralysis 
agitans there is a tremor which is more or less controlled 
when the patient makes aii effort, whereas in multiple 
sclerosis the tremor is absent or slight imtil the patient 
attempts to do something. In the aged there is a tremor 
not only of the extremities but also of the head. In 
exophthalmic goitre and in nervous patients the tremor is 
fine and rapid. In alcoholism there is a tremor of the lips 
anil tongue in addition to that seen in the hands. Chorei- 
fonn movements are involuntary, irregular, and excessive 
in degree. The patient makes queer grimaces, the speech 
is jerky, and the arms are thrown about in an irregular, 
purposeless manner. Tics are somewhat similar but are 
limited to one group of muscles. There is, for example, a 
twitching of one eyelid. They are usually more or less 
I>ermanent in affected persons. 

Ataxia. — Ataxia or lack of coordination is seen in many 
diseases, but particularly' in locomotor ata>da. The patient 
lacks the command of the nniscles necessary to accom- 
plish particular movements in a normal manner. He 
caimot touch the tip of his nose with his finger without 
blmidering, his gait is unsteady, and he is unable to stand 
witli his eyes shut. 

Eeflexes.— The condition of the reflexes is of great 
iniportanc-e in the diagnosis of nervous disease. The 
reflexes are dependent for their development on a normal 
condition of both the motor and sensory nerves and of the 
centres. (.See Neurons.) Those most connnonty deter- 
mined are the patellar reflex or knee-jerk, the biceps-Jerk, 
ankle-clonus, and certain skin reflexes, particularly the 
Babinski reflex. The knee-jerk is brought out by tapping 
the patellar tendon, below the knee. It is necessary for 
the leg to Ix^ relaxed, as when the knees are crossed. The 
Babinski reflex is elicited by stroking tlic sole of the foot; 
this normally causes flexion of the toes, but in the new- 
bom and in certain nervous diseases may cause an exten- 
sion of the toes. 
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Special Senses. — The special sense organs are 
investigated in nervous tind general diseases. The exami- 
nation of the retina often gives early and positive indica- 
tions of cerebral disease, arterial di.sease, nepliritis, anemia, 
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and ev^n tuberculosis. In brain tumor, for example, 
the condition known as optic neuritis or choked <Iisk is 
of great diagnostic importance. The state of the pupils 
and of the external muscles of the eyes, as well as the 
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conditions of hearing, smelling, and taste, are iines- 
tigated by suitable methods which we need not eonsiiler 
further. 

LUMBAR PUNCTDBE. 

The spinal canal is frequently punctured, at some 
point below the termination of the cor<l, to with<Irttw 
cerebrospinal fluid, for purposes of diagnosis, for the relief 
of intracranial pressure (in brain tumor, hydrocephalus, 
etc.), or for the introduction of drugs and serums. Thus 
cocaine, or one of its derivatives, is injected by this route 
to induce spinal anesthesia, while tetanus antitoxin, 
salvarsanized seriun and antimeningitic serum, are intro- 
duced in a similar manner, after spinal fluid in an amount 
at least equal to that of the fluid to be injected has been 
withdrawn. 

The lower lumbar region, on a level with the crests of 
the ilia, is "prepared" in advance by the usual technic or 
disinfected at the time of operation by the aid of soap 
and water, alcohol and tincture of iodin {or by the latter 
' ^one). The patient's back is arched as strongly as pos- 
ituble tn separate the vertebra; this may be accomplished 

hh the patient either sitting or, as is more usual, Ijing 
m his side. If he is conscious local anesthesia may be 
employed— ntcaine or one of its derivatives, or the ethyl 
chloride spray. A moderately large, hollow needle or 
trocar is then intnxliH'ed in the middle line, on a level 
with the third or fourth (second to fifth) lumbar spine, 
and is pushed forward and slightly upward between the 
vertebrie for two inches more or less imtil it enters the 
Ijouy canal below the le\'el of the cord. As soon as the 
canal is reached clear fluid will escape, either drop by- 
drop or in spurts, and should be collected in sterile test- 
tubes.' In some cases a coarse wire or stilet ft'ill be 
required to clear the needle of bits of blood clot or tissue. 
Occasionally the physician may measure the pressure of 

cloudy nod ooalnine tlw caiioalive 
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the fluid by uttaching a Rraduated glass tulie by means 
of a rubber connection and observing how high the fluid 
will rise in the tube. The puncture wound is closed by 
sterile cotton and collodion. After the operation the 
nurse should watch the patient narrowly for some time 
to make sure that no untoward s^mptiinis^such as those 
of collapse — are developing. 
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MENTAL DISEASES. 

Confusional Insanity. — Certain mental diseases are of 
common occurrence in medical experience. Others are 
only remotely related to medical conditions, and do 
not often come under the observation of the physician 
or nurse outside of special institutions (psychopathic 
hospitals). 

Subacute or chronic confusion or stupor may follow 
exhausting illnesses such as typhoid fever, childbirth, 
or prolonged lactation. Alcoholics are also prone to lapse 
into a state of stupor with mental confusion after an 
attack of delirium tremens. These toxic or confusional 
insanities are characterized, in varjdng degrees, by 
delirium, confusion or stupor; there is a failure to recog- 
nize friends, loss of the sense of time and place (see 
Alcoholic Neuritis), forgetfulness, physical unrest, un- 
cleanly habits, etc. The prognosis, particularly after 
typhoid fever, is good; the symptoms after persisting 
for weeks or months eventually clear up. 
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Treatment. ^ — The treatment of insanity, as it occurs 
after tj^jhoid fever, consists in prolonged mental and 
physical rest, hjper nutrition, and tonics; later hydro- 
therapy, exercise, and diversion (travel) are of value. 

Senile Dementia. — Senile dementia is accompanied 
by s>Tnptoras not unlike those of coiifusional insanity. 
Loss of memory is usually fhe first deviation to be noted. 
The patients frequently believe that they have been 
neglected or abused by those nearest of kin. This may 
lead to domestic misunderstandings. During the ilay the 
mental condition may be good, hut at night restlessness 
and noisy delirium are common. Since the disease is 
due to arteriosclerosis, softening of the brain, or other 
degenerative changes, the prognosis is practically hopeless. 

Mailia and Melancholia. — Mania and melancholia are 
often considered as phases of a single mental symptom- 
complex (manic-depressive insanity). This tj-pe of in- 
sanity has little bearing on general medical conditions 
although it may be accompanied by disturbances of 
digestion and nutrition. Periods of extreme depression 
(melancholia), during which the patient desires to be 
let entirely alone and broods over imaginary faults, e. g., 
the "unpardonable sin," may alternate with periods of 
restlessness and excitement (mania), characterized by 
undue physical activity and an abnormal flow of more or 
less unrelated ideas. In other cases either mania or 
melancholia may be dominant throughout. Improvement 
or even cure is possible; suicide is common and must be 
kept in mind and guarded against by the nurse or 
attendant, 

Dementia Precox. — Dementia precox, the insanity of 
adolescence, is due in most cases to congenital deficiencies. 
The patients may be equal to the strain of ordinary life 
until puberty, or even later, but eventually mental 
deterioration Ijecomes manifest. They are "disoriented," 
that is, confused as to time and place, and evince mental 
perversity by opposition to everything that is proposed 
by others, or by imitative actions or sounds. Some 



patients remain In rigid attitudes for hours at a time 
' (catatonia). I once saw a man with this affection who was 

so rigid that he could be sujiported by resting his head 
and heels on ehairs. 
Paranoia. — Paranoia or delusional insanity occurs in 
I later adult life. The patient may seem to be perfectly 

1 rational iii most respects, but harbors some ijermancnt 

I "fixed" delusion which affects his whole "manner of 

f, thinking and acting." Many of the assassins of history, 

!' e. g., Guiteau, who killed President Garfield, have been 

I, paranoiacs who have brootled over and sought revenge 

^ for imaginary injuries (delusions of persecution). 

I Psychasthenia. — Psychasthenia is another type of 

f mental aberration, which, unlike the last two, is closely 

[ related to clinical medicine. It will be referred to below 

I utider Neurasthenia. General paresis is also described 

I under Nervous Diseases. 

i Mental Deficiency. — Mental dcfit-iency (amentia) is 

usually congenital in origin — in contradistinction to 
insanity which is often acquired— and is frequently 
associated with physical defects of greater or less degree 
(dwarfism, e. g.). Mental impairment may also be 
dependent upon cHsorders of internal secretion as in cre- 
tinism or upon cerebral disease, e. g., cerebral softening. 
The most extreme cases of mental deficiency are known 
as idiots. They are characteriKcd by almost complete 
absence of mentality and in many instances by inability 
to attend to their simplest physical wants. Such persona 
require almost as much care as newborn infants, while 
even the least stupid of this type are incapable of an 
independent existence. Patients with less marked mental 
defects are designated as "feeble-minded" and are graded 
according to their cap>acity in an ascending scale with 
imbeciles at one end and "morons" at the other. In the 
case of the latter the mental impairment may not be 
apparent to the casual observer and the physical develop- 
ment may be nearly perfect. In classifying feeble-minded 
IHTSDiis it is customary tn s]>euk of tlicni as having a 
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mental development appropriate to some particular 
period of childhood. Thus a patient may apparently 
develop nonnally until the tenth yeiir but be quite incap- 
able of progressing beyond that poiut either in the intel- 
lectual or the moral sphere.' Many of the less marked 
cases are chiefly notable for their lack of moral sense and 
from them a considerable portion of the criminal and 
vicious classes— thieves, prostitutes, etc. — are recruited. 
Institutional care is essential for idiots and is highly 
desirable for even the highest grades of morons, The latter 
are quite capable of useful work under supervision but 
are prone to fall into want or crime if left to themselves. 
As they are often highly prolific and transmit their defects 
to their offspring, it is of great advantage to the com- 
munity fur them to be segregated. 

FUNCTIONAL DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Neutasthenia. — Neurasthenia, nervous exhaustion, is 
brought about bj' overstrain and exhaustion of the nervous 
foriTs or in some cases by chronic toxemia. The strain, 
whether mental or physical, to which the patient is sub- 
jected, may be excessive or, as is more common, the 
patient may have a low initial resistance. Thus there 
may be congenital asthenia (literally lack of strength) 
with structunil defects such as flat chest, stooping 
shoulders, downward displacement ("ptosis") of the 
stomach, intestines, and kidneys, and in women mal- 
deveiopment or malposition of the uterus. On the other 
hand, many so-called neurasthenics are fat and rosy. Some 
of the latter class are hypochondriacs or valetudinarians 
whose whole attention is focussed on their bodily functions, 
to the exclusion of other ideas. These are not properly 
cases of neurasthenia. 

Certain cases of neurasthenia manifest distinct mental 

> The menliil cHpiicity »( these pulietiU 
abilitj' lo cope with deRiute inl«llecl.unl tesi 
ftge periods (Utiiet leatHl. 
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disturbances, particularly abnormal fears, known as 
phobias. For e>:ample, a dread of open places may 
de\elop, so that the patient maj' be absolutely unable to 
cross a street or square; others suffer from a similar fear 
of high places. These ajToptoms may reach such a degree 
as to constitute a type of insanity (psychasthenia). 
PatientH with neurasthenia are abnormally introspective, 
and complain of symptoms which would not attract the 
attention of a healthy person; even normal sensations are 
at times interpreted as evidences of serious disease and 
lead to great depression of spirits, 

Symptona.— The following are a few of the more com- 
mon symptoms of the disease. 

Nurruus. — Headache, dizziness, vertigo, indefinite pains, 
localized areas of tenderness. 

Circulatory.— Geiierni flushing, sweating, urticaria, pal- 
lor, btueness, palpitatiou. 

Gasiro-intestinal. — Nervous indiKestioi!, acid eructa- 
tions, belching, distention, constipation. 

(JenUtMirinary. — Frequent urination, transient poly- 
uria, menstrual disturbances, etc. 

A large fraction of all gastro-intestinal disturbances 
may be traced to neurasthenia, and, conversely, the 
majority of neurasthenics present digestive symptoms. 

Treatment.— The milder, or ambulant cases are usually 
improved by regulation of the mode of life, by tonics 
(particidarly cold affusions, strj-chnin, iron, and arsenic), 
by sedatives (such as bromides, sumbul, and valerian), 
and by attention to the special local disorders of which 
the patients complain. Travel, or a long vacation in the 
country or mountains, is frequently required. ]n the 
more a^ravated cases the "rest cure" of Pr. S. Weir 
Mitchell is a most successful method of treatment. The 
patient is usually isolated in a hospital, or nursing home, 
under the care of a competent nurse, who must be at the 
same time firm and kindly. If the nurse is able, during 
convalescence, to entertain the patient bj' cheerful con- 
versation or reading so much -the better, but medical 
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and hospital experiences should be strictly tabooed. 
Absolute rest in bed and exclusion of friends are essential. 
Many of the sym]>toins of neurasthenia are aggravated 
by misplaced ajmpathy. In order to imp^o^■e nutrition 
and accumulate an ample reserve in the form of fat, over- 
feeding is practised. To spare the digestive and elimina- 
tive organs the diet may be at first limited to milk, or 
skimmed milk, but after a certain time eggs and other 
bland food may be added. In coimcction with rest and 
milk feeding, massage and electricity form a prominent 
part of the treatment, the purpose being to maintain the 
nutrition of the muscles during the enforced rest. In 
the wealthier class of patients these treatments will fall to 
the masseur or masseuse, in those less able to pay, the 
trained nurse can fill the gap with success. At the same 
time the patient is given iron and other tonics. After 
several weeks a gradual return to normal life is per- 
mitted. 

Hysteria. — While neurasthenia is almost equally com- 
mon in both sexes, hysteria is mostly seen in women. 
Pronounced cases are. however, not unknown in men. 
Characteristic eases are quite distinctive, but there are 
many intennediate forms, in which it is difficult to dilTer- 
entiate hysteria from neurasthenia. It is still harder to 
define in words the difference between the two diseases. 
Hysteria is a condition of nervous instability and lack of 
inhibition, rather than exhaustion, in which, according 
to Osier, "emotional states control the body." The 
predisposition persists throughout life, but sj-mptoms are 
more likely to be manifest during adolescence or at the 
menopause. Faulty education and indulgence may be 
responsible for, or aggravate this disease. Hysterical 
patients are cheerful, and suicide, which is not uncommon 
in neurasthenia, is rare. Their general nutrition is ex- 
cellent and their color good. They frequently give the 
impression of being pleased at the commotion which 
some of their more striking symptoms may provoke. 
The emotional loss of control, is, as everyone knows, 
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characteristic — thus laughing and crying may alternate in 
rapid succession without definite cause. 

Hysterical paralysis is nut infrequent, and may deceive 
any but the most expert. Some of tiie remarkable cures 
which are wrought at famous shrines and spas are thus 
capable of explanation. A physician of the WTiter's 
acquaintance, who is gifted with a very sympatlietic 
personality, was called upon to treat a case of this sort 
and effected a startling cure much to his own surprise. 
He was subsequently besieged by cripples and paialytics, 
most, if not all, of whom were suffering from incurable 
organic diseases. Suspicion is usually aroused by the 
abnormal distribution of the loss of power, which is often 
unlike that of organic diseases, by the absence of wasting, 
and by the presence of suggestive sjTuptoms, such as 
anesthesia. Hysterical convulsions resemble epilepsy, 
but the movements are sometimes purposeful; uncon- 
sciousness is evidently simulated; the tongue is never 
bitten; the patient always falls in a soft place, and never 
suffers anj' injurj'. Catalepsy — a condition not unlike that 
seen in dementia precox— is one of the most startling 
manifestations of hysteria. The limbs may be held 
rigidly in unusual attitudes for a long time. Anesthesia 
has been alluded to above. It is frequently strictly limited 
to mie-half of the body, whereas the nerves of sensation 
really overlap. There are also areas of hyperesthesia and 
certain definite tender points. The vasomotor nerves are 
also implicated, giving ri.se to local or general flushing, 
pallor, and even hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — Patients should be isolated from sjTnpa- 
thetic relatives and friends, and treated with tact' and 
decision; their whims and fancies should not be liimiored. 
A complete rest cure as described by ti. Weir Mitchell 
will occasionally be necessary. Suggestive therapeutics 
sometimes produce surprising results; bread pills and 
h>'podennics of sterile water may relieve the severest pain 
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or most obstinate insomnia. Hj-pnotism lias not proved 
to be o( any permanent value but certain forms of hydro- 
therapy occasionally prove of use. The personality and 
moral influence of the i)h,ysician or nurse are frequently 
the most valu&ble factors in the cure of the patient. 

liif&ntile CoDTUlsions.— In infancy and early childhood 
convulsions are frequent, and may result from com- 
paratively simple causes, such as rickets, gastru-intestinal 
disturbances, acute infections and reflex irritation (phi- 
mosis, worms, and teething). Intracranial affections such 
as meningitis, hemorrhage, abscess, and tumor may give 
rise to convulsions both in childhood and in adult life. 
True epilepsy takes its origin in later childhood and youth, 
but nearly 90 per cent, of the cases begin before the 
thirtieth year. Uremia and puerperal eclampsia are 
common causes of convulsions in adults. The former may 
be an occasional cause in infancy. 

The convulsions begin with staring of the eyes and 
twitching of isolated muscles, but the movements of the 
extremities qiuckly become general, irregular, and violent, 
differing very little, if at all, from those observed in 
epilepsy. The convulsions may be repeated frequently. 
Holt has seen as many as eighty in one day. 

Treatment.— The convulsions should be controlled by 
the cautious use of chlomforra and at the same time a 
dose of chloral or bromide should be given by the bowel. 
The tongue should be protected by a cork or piece of 
wood between the teeth. Cold may be applied to the 
head and the child wrapped in a towel wrung out of hot 
mustard water (a tablespoonful to a quart of warm water), 
or a mustard bath may be given, in which the mustard 
should be in the proportion of a tablespoonful to the 
gallon. The tenijteniture of the bath should not exceed 
105° and should be tested by a thermometer if possible. 

When the attack has been controlled the physician 
will proceed according to the cause. If the child has eaten 
indigestible food or has suffered from digestive disturb- 
ances, lavage of the stomach and irrigation of the colon 
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are in order. Emetics and purgatives may be used. The 
detection of albumin in the urine will point to uremia, 
while lumbar puncture may determine the diagnosis of 
meningitis. The treatment will differ with the cause. 
Children who have once suffered from couvulaious are 
more prone to subsequent attacks, but there is no neces- 
sary connection with epilepsy. 

Epilepsy. — Epilepsy, as before stated, almost always 
begins before maturity; it is rarely cured. The mild 
form is known as "petit mal" and the severe form as 
" grand mal." The former is often ignored or unsuspected 
until more severe attacks have supervened. The patient 
while sitting quietly or conversing will become slightly 
pallid, and the eyes staring, but in a moment may resume 
conversation without realizing that he has been imcon- 
scious. In other persons major convulsions may occur 
onlj' at night, and for that reason may be overlooked for 
a loug period. !n "grand mal" the patient may have 
an aura or momentary intimation of the coming attack, 
for example, the sensation of a flash of light. The attack 
begins frequently with a wild cry, the patient falls to the 
ground, the tongue is bitten, and there is frothing at the 
mouth. At the beginning the liuibs are rigid, but almost 
immediately this tonic phase passes into violent clonic, 
convulsive movements. The face is swollen and congested, 
the pupils dilated and fixed and the eyes turned upward. 
The urine and feces are passed involuntarily. After a 
few seconds or minutes the convulsions cease, hut the 
unconsciousness which has been present from the first 
is often prolonged (ei>ileptic coma). When the patient 
awakes he may feel well except for injury to the tongue. 
Patients are often severely injured, for example, by falling 
on the stove, or tumbling from a height. Convulsions 
may oc'cur many times a day, but once a month, or even 
less frequently. 

Epileptic patients may be normal mentally, but in time 
deterioration is the rule, in spite of the oft-quoted cases of 
Caesar ami Xapoleon. Gastro-inteMtiniU symptoms are 
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very commoti and patients are Sometimes improved by 
treatment of tlieir digestive anomalies. 

TMitment.— Medicinal treatment is unsatisfactory. A 
free use of bromides will reduce the frequency of the 
attacks, but it brings undesirable sjTuptoms in its train — 
mental toq>or, skin eruptions, and digestive disturbances. 
To secure intensive action bromides are sometimes used 
to replace common salt in the diet. Epileptics may 
pursue ordinary occupations with success, but should 
never be allowed to engage in dangerous trades. The 
more pronounced caries are best treated in "colonies," 
where suitable care and safe occupations may be pro- 
vided. The diet should consist principally of milk, eggs, 
cereal foods, vegetables and fruits. During the attack it 
13 necessary to protect the patient from injury, while 
avoiding restraint as much as possible. 

Ctaorea. — Chorea, or St. Vitus' dance, is a disease 
which occurs for the most part in childhood, but occasion- 
ally attacks adults, particularly pregnant women. In 
pregnancj' it may be so severe as to induce abortion or 
miscarriage. Chorea is associated In malical experience 
with tonsillitis, acute articular rheumatism, and endo- 
carditis, and it is possible, or even probable, that it is an 
infectious disease, due to the same microorganisms that 
are responsible for those infections. 

Chorea is characterized in its fully developed form by 
irregular, jerky movements of the extremities, twitching 
of the facial and other muscles, and resulting disturbance 
of rest and sleep. There may be a slight fever, but usually 
this is not a prominent feature. In prolonged or aggra- 
vated cases there may be anemia and profotmd exhaustion. 
In mild cases, or in the insidious early stages, children 
are often thought to be nervous, fidgety, or even wilfully 
clumsy. 

Children with chorea should be taken out of school 
or away from work. If the condition is mild, it may suffice 
to limit exercise, and to keep them in the open air. In 
severe cases, rest in bed should be prescribed, as the 
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movements are much less \'ioleiit during repose. If 
endocarditis develops this rest should be pn)!onged. 
Salicylates are frequently used in the acute stages, while 
arsenic, in the form of Fowler's solution is employed in 
ascending doses throughout the course of the disease. 
When arsenic is being administered in large or ascending 
doses, the nurse should watch carefully for indications of 
poisoning such as loss of appetite, nausea, diarrhea, colic, 
puffineys about the eyes in the morning, skin eruptions 
or disturbances of sensation (complaint of numbness or 
tingling). If such are noted they should be immediately 
reported to the physician. Quinin has also been used to 
control the choreiform movements. 

There are other forms of chorea occurring in aduJts 
which are, however, entirely independent diseases. As 
the,\' are rare, we will not concern oureelves with them 
further. 

Paralysis Agitans. — Paraljsis agitans, or the "shaking 
palsy." is a (Hscdse of the iiged characterized by a fine 
trrnmr, jii-mnil muscular rigidity, and a peculiar gait. 
The tremor d(jcs not usually involve the head, and becomes 
less with repose. The muscular rigidity causes the face 
to become expressionless, the ixHly is bent forward, and 
the arms flexed at the elbows. When the patient walks 
lie has a tendency to go faster and faster and finally to 
fall forward, but usually saves himself by stopping short. 
In ari^■a^ced cases there is distinct loss of p<jwer. The 
tremor of old age is somewhat similar, but involves the 
head particularly. The disease in itself is not fatal, but 
is incurable. Any treatment should be directeil to im- 
pro\ing the nutrition of the patient by means of tonics, 
massage, and hydrotherapy. 

Neuralgia. — .Neuralgia is a term which is applied to a 
paroxy.smal pain in the course of one of the sensory 
nerves, for which there is no obvious explanation. The 
pain is sharp ami shooting, but not constant. It is limited 
to a single ner\'c and its branches, or, at most, to a few 
nerves. Neuritis, on the other liand, is characterized by 
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inflammatory changes affecting either the sensory or 
motor nerves, or their sheaths; if the sensory or mixed 
nerves are affected there is pain, hut this is less severe 
and more constant than that of neuralgia. It ia accom- 
panied by tenderness in the course of the nerve, whereas 
ill neuralgia, tenderness, it present at all, is limited to 
certain definite points where the nerve makes its exit 
from the bony canals. In neuritis, if the motor nerves 
are attacked, there will be a flaccid paraljsis, usually 
with ahsence of rertexes. 

Neuralgia is a common condition in persons who are 
neurasthenic, anemic, or "gouty," using the latter term 
in a popular sense to include a number of obscure toxic 
conditions. It may also be reflex, as from carious teeth, 
or local pressure. In one patient a persistent intercostal 
neuralgia was attributed to neurasthenia until an x-ray 
showed a small bony outgniwth from a rib pressing on 
the nerve. After the bony nodule was removed, the 
neuralgia disappeared. In another cajic a severe sciatica 
was found to be dependent upon a sarc(iDia of the sacrum 
involving the origin of the nerve. 

Neuralgia may affect any of the sensory nerves, but 
the following forms are especially common and severe: 
trigeminal neuralgia, sciatica, brachial neuralgia, and 
intercostal neuralgia. Trigeminal neuralgia or tic doulou- 
reux affects one or more of the three branches of the fifth 
cranial nerve: the first, supplying the forehead and eye; 
the second, the upjx-r jaw. and the third, the lower jaw. 
The disease maj' begin in one branch and afterward 
attack the other branches, or it may be limited to one 
branch throughout. In its severest forma this is probably 
the most painful affection in the whole realm of medicine, 
and victims of the disease are willing to submit to any 
operation, however severe, to obtain relief. Many cases, 
however, are comparatively mild. Sciatica is usually 
neuralgic in character, but there is sometimes distinct 
neuritis. True sciatica ia almost alwaj's unilateral, 
whereas bilateral paiii is more likely to be due to some 
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intrapeh^c pressure. Tumors and bony outgrowths, 
such as are foimd in arthritis defonnans, are the common 
causes of such pressure. Intercostal neuralgia is char- 
acterized by pain at the exit of the nerve near the spine 
and anteriorly where it comes forward and becomes super- 
ficial. In intercostal neuritis tenderness is found along 
the whole course of the ner\'e; in pleurisy and in myalgia 
the pain is more diffuse and in pleurisy accompanied by 
the signs of that disease. 

Treatment. — ^The management of neuralgia is concerned, 
first, with the discovery of the cause and its removal, and 
secondly, with s^^nptomat^c treatment. Under the first 
heading would come the removal of bad teeth and the 
treatment of anemia, or of rheumatic and gouty con- 
ditions. Palliative treatment embraces the use of a large 
number of drugs, most of them too well known, of which 
phenacetin and morphin may be taken as t>T)es. The 
latter is an extremely dangerous drug to use in this con- 
dition (formation of habit) and only very exceptional 
reasons would warrant its use. Local measures are fre- 
quently helpful. These include medicated ointment, 
hot applications, blisters, actual cautery, and, rarely, 
electricity. In tic douloureux, after other measures have 
failed, injections of alcohol into the nerves sometimes 
give at least temporary relief. If this fails the several 
branches may be cut in succession. Finally, the Gasserian 
ganglion itself may be removed. This is an extremely 
severe and mutilating operation. 
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Neuritis. — The tUseases thus far considered have been 
largely functional in nature. In neuritis, aa mentioned 
under Neuralgia, there are well-marked imthological 
changes. Neuritis may be localised, affedJiig any one 
of the cranial or spinal nerves, or there may be a mure or 
less general involvement of many ncries, the so-called 
multiple neuritis. Simple neuritis is frequently due to 
injury (for example, pressure), exposure to cold, etc. 
Multiple neuritis is usually the result of some toxin or 
poison. Thus it may be due to certain infections such 
as diphtheria, influenza, and leprosy, to metabolic poisons 
as in gout and diabetes, and finally, to extraneous poisons, 
the mo^t important being alcohol, lead, and arsenic. The 
neuritis of beriberi is probably coasequent on a deficiency 
in certain nutritive jirinciplea ("vitamins") in the diet 
and not the result of infection as formerly believed. A 
few of the common varieties of neuritis will be briefly 
described as types. 

Facial Palsy. ^ — Bell's, or facial pal5\-, afTects the seventh 
cranial (facial) nerve on one side, and usually Iwgins 
suddenly without obvious cause other than exposure to 
cold ("draught"). There is no pain, but the side of the 
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face affet'tetl is smooth and expressionless. The eye cannot 
be completely closed, the mouth is drawn to the opposite 
or healthy side, food collects in the cheek, and the saliva 
flows fn)m the corner of the mouth. In some cases there 
is loss of taste. ' It is possible to determine what portion 
of the nerve Is affected by the presence or absence of this 
or other sjTnptoms. After a few weeks the paralysis 
usually clears up. This does not apply, however, to cases 
which are due to some distinct injurj'. such as may occur, 
for example, in the course of ojierations for mastoid disease. 




L 



pressure ParalrsU. — Drunkards frequently go to sleep 
witii their heads on their arms, and on awakening are 
found to have a paralysi.? of the extensor muscles of the 
forearm, causing unilateral wrist-drop. In this instance 
pressure on the nerve trunk is the obvious cause of the 
neuritis. A similar palsy may result from the pressure 
of shoulder braces or straps during prolonged operations 
(Trendelenburg position). In the latter case the deltoid 
muscle is most often affected. 




MULTIPLE NEURITIS 



Toxic Neuritis. — Diphtheria is followed by sjinptnms 
of neuritis (diphtheritic paralysis) in more than 15 per 
cent, of the cases. Sj-mptoma may be very slight, being 
limited to nasal voice, double vision, and weakness of the 
extremities (loss of knee-jerks), or, as is more usual, there 
may be marked difficulty in swallowing, with regurgitation 
of food through the nose, due to paralysis of the muscles 
of the soft palate and pharynx. In the severest cases 
the paralysis may affect the muscles of respiration, and 
even the heart. In the latter case the nerve which controls 
the heart, the \'agu3, is probably involved. Death may 
occur very suddenly from heart or respiratory failure, but 
recovery is the rule. 

Lead neuritis is usually found in painters and white lead 
workers, but there is a multitude of occupations in which 
exposure to the poisonous action of this metal is jiossible. 
Patients may have had lead colic, or the neuritis may be 
the first manifestation of the disease. The poison usually 
picks out certain groups of muscles. The most common 
variety is wrist-drop, which in this case is bilateral. The 
upi>er ami. the legs, and the eyes are also more or less 
commonly affected. 

Areenical neuritis is less common. It occurs occasionally 
from too prolonged medicinal use of Fowler's solution or 
other arsenical preparations, as in a case of pernicious 
anemia, which I saw last year, or it may be due to an 
accidental contamination of foods, beverages, wall papers, 
etc. Arsenical neuritis is characterized by peculiar changes 
in the skiu. particularly thickening and pigmentation. 

Multiple Neuritis, — The commonest form of nudtiple 
neuritis is that due to alcohol; usually the etiology is 
obvious, but occasionally cases are seen in women who 
have been secret topers. Alcoholic neuritis is characterized 
by involvement both of the sensory and motor nerves. 
The patients complain of numbness, tingling, burning, and 
other abnormal sensations (paresthesia) in the limbs and 
are frequently attacked by severe muscular cramps which 
may compel them to jump out of bed. 
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In fully developed cases of multiple neuritis the patients 
arc helpless, with paralysis of the extremities and double 
wrist- and font-drop. The muscles waste away and the 
reflexes are Ittst. There is usually tenderness over ail the 
nerve trunks and the muscles are sensitive. The skin may 
be glossy and even edematous. When the patient is able 
to walk he lifts his feet high so that his toes will not scrape 
the floor. In certain alcoholic cases mental sjinptoms 
may develop, with loss of memory, and confusion as to 
time and place. Such patients, in addition, frequently 
describe recent experiences which ha^'e no basis in fact. 
These more severe cases frequently die. hut the majority 
of patients slowly recover when the alcohol is withdrawn. 





Treatnicni. — The more severe forms of multiple neuritis 
arc treated by rest in bed. Splints, Rand-bags. etc.. are 
employed to maintain the correct position of the Hmbs 
and to prevent the development of permanent con- 
tractures. In many cases it is wise to put the patient 
upon an air-bed to avoid the possibility uf bed-sores, 
which are pntne to develop because of interference with 
the nonnal trophic influences, nuring the acute stage 
the local measures mentioned under Neuralgia are usually 
employed, particularly heat. In convalescence passive 
movements, massage, and cleetricitj' are all of great 
value. In this stage strjchnin may be used in large doses 
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for its etffct on the muscles. It h obvious that in all 
cases the cause should Iw removed whenever possil ile. The 
diet should be liberal, except in certain constitutional con- 
ditions, in which suitable restrictions may be necessary. 

Chronic Poliomyelitis,— In poHcimyelitis the disease 
process does not afTcct the motor nerves themselves hut 
the cells in the anterior part of the spinal cord which 
control their nutrition. (See Lower Neurons.) The injury 
to the Ranglion cell may be slight or there may be total 
destruction. In the latter case the nerve degenerates, 
the muscles it supplies become paralyzed and atrophied, 
and the reflexe.s are lost. Acute ]M»lioiinelitis is due to 
infection and will \x discussed under Infectious Diseases, 
Chronic poliomyelitis, or progre^nve mustukir atropliy, 
occurs in middle life and is characterized by atrophy of the 
ganglion L^ella of the anterior horns of the spinal cttrd, 
The upper extremities are usually symmetrically involved. 
The muscles, particularly the smaller muscles of the hands, 
slowly waste away, so that the latter finally come to 
resemble claws. The muscles of the lower limbs, chest, 
throat, face, etc., are not involved until late in the disease. 
There is a tjpe known as glossolabiolarynKcal ( I) paralysis, 
in which the muscles of the tongue, lips, pharj-nx, and 
larynx are principally involved. The ordinary form of 
chronic poliomyelitis is not in itself fatal. The last-named 
tjpe, on account of interference with swallowing and 
respiration, is usually far more serious. 

Herpes Zoster.—If the ganglia on the posterior or 
sensory mots are involved, a condition known as herpes 
zoster develops. This is characterize<l by neuralgic {lains 
in the area supplied by the affected segment of the spinal 
cord, followed in a few days by the localized eruption of 
blisters or vesicles surmounting an area of inflanuuation. 
The pain is frequently very se\-(Te, and in the weak and 
aged I have seen burning and other abnormal sensations 
persist for many months after the disappearance of the 
eruption. The vesicles may appear in the course of any 
sensor}' nerve (more accurately in any area supplied by an 
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affected spinal segment), but are commonly seen on the 
lateral aspect of the chest. They may also appear on 
the upper arm, on the forehead, etc. The disease is almost 
invariably limited to one side. The ordinary herpes on 
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the lips and nose, seen in pneumonia, malaria, meningitis, 
and common colds, is probably due to toxic injury of 
minute nerve filaments. 

Treatment. — There is no treatment for chronic polio- 
myelitis, aside from general hygienic measures. Herpes 
aoster is also iminfiuenced by treatment except in a pallia- 
tive sense. Sedatives in the form of dusting powders. 




ointments, or solutions in collotHon, may be applied along 
the affetted ner\'e. After the disappearance of the erup- 
tion, electrieity in the form of galvanism will sometimes 
relieve neuralgia. 

Myelitis. — Myelitis is a term apphed to inflammation 
or softening of the spinal cord. This may occur in both 
acute and chronic forms, and may involve the cord 
tliroughont, or be limited to one level. The latter form 
is called trans\'erse myelitis and may be compared in its 
effect to a cutting across of the cord. This results in a 
paralysis of all the muscles below the area of disease, with 
anesthesia. The superior centres are cut off so that the 
affected muscles ultimately become stiff or spastic and 
the reflexes are increased. As a rule the patient experi- 
ences a "girdle" sensation at the level of the disease. 
With the paralysis there is loss of control of the rectum and 
bladder, with incontinence or retention of urine, and 
incontinence of feces, or obstinate constipation. In the 
severe cases, in which loss of power is complete, the patient 
is confined to his bed and is subject to the dangers of bed- 
sores and cystitis. 

Symptoms.— The onset is frequently rapid and may be 
attributed to injury, tumor, or disease of the bones, but 
more commonly to nothing more definite than exposure 
to cold or wet. In the latter case some infection or toxemia 
is usually responsible for the condition. Early symptoms 
are numbness, tingling, and a sense of weigirt in the 
extremities. The course, depending on the cause, may be 
short or extremely chronic. There are a great many 
varieties of the disease which cannot be considered in 
this brief survey. 

Treatment.— The treatment of be<i-ridden patients 
requires the greatest care on the part of the nurse or 
attendants. The patient should be kept scrupulously 
clean and should be frequently turned to avoid any danger 
of bed-sores. An air- or water-bed is to be preferred. 
Particular attention must be directed to the prevention 
of irritation from incontinence of urine and feces. Absorb- 
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etit cotton, oakum, or specially adjusted bed-pans and 
urinals, one or all, may be employed with advantage for 
this purpose. ^VheIl catheterization is necessary, careful 
asepsis will be required to prevent cj'stitis. Massage and 
passive movements are necessary and useful to maintain 
the nutrition of the muscles. In some cases, after pro- 
longed invalidism, great improvement occurs; in the 
majority the prognosis is not very hopeful. In mild cases 
llif irariilysir; is never complete and the patient may be 
;il)lc t" get iibont. 

Disseminated Sclerosis.— Spinal sclerosis is character- 
ized by fibrous changes in the cord which may injure 
cither the motor {e. g., lateral sclerosis) or the sensory 
(e. g., locomotor ataxia) tracts, or may affect both. Dis- 
seminated or multiple sclerosis is a disease in young adults, 
characterized pathologieaily by small areas of fibrosw 
widely scattered through the brain and cord. The cause 
of the disease is unltnown. It begins with weakness in 
the legs with subsequent loss of power and spasticity. 
The reflexes are increased. In typical cases there is 
tremor upon effort, lateral oscillation of the eyeball 
(nystagmus), and a peculiar form of speech in which the 
syllables are stressed as in scanning. The disease is very 
chronic and may ultimately lead to considerable loss of 
[Kiwcr antl mental deterioration. 

Locomotor Ataxia. — Locomotor ataxia and paresis, 
though diverse in their manifestations, are closely related 
in their causation. Both are the ultimate results of 
syphilis and the difference in the sjinptoms presented 
is owing to the localization of the diseased process. In 
locomotor ataxia the spinal cord is princiimlly affected; 
in paresis (as general paralysis is commonly termed) the 
brain bears the brunt of the disease. There are occa- 
sionally cases of so-called "taboparesis," in which these 
conditions overlap, but usually they are distinct. 

Locomotor ataxia is so-calletl because of the peculiar 
disorder of gait whicli characterizes it. The synonym 
"tabes," refers to the "wasting" or sclerosis of the pos- 
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terior or sensory t-oliimns of the spinal cord. Tlic lUsease 
is very insidious in its onset and attention may l>e first 
called to it by the occurrence of so<'al!ed "crises" or 
"lightning" pains felt in the larynx, the interual or);ans 
(stomach), or the extremities. Sometimes the first 
sj-mptom notict^d by the patient is inability to walk in 
the <lark. or staggering w hen he attempts to wash his face. 
On questioning, he will usually complain of peculiar 
seiisatiuns in the feet, as if he were walking on cotton, 
ami sometimes of abnormal sensations in the rectum. 
The knee-jerks, on examination, are found to be ver>' much 
diminished or absent. The pupils are small and do not 
respond by contraction on exposure to a strong light. 
They do get smaller, however, when the patient lixtks 
at some near object. Sometimes loss of vision or double 
vbion is an curlj' sjinptom. If the patient i.s a-sked to 
touch the tip of his nose with his finger, or one knee with 
the heel of the opposite foot, he has iliffieulty in iloing it 
quickly and accurately. If he stands with his eyes shut, 
he sways, or even fails. When he walks he lifts his feet 
high and separates them widely, so as to be sure of not 
stumbling or falling. This is due in part to the fact that 
the sensation in the feet has been impaired, so that he is 
dependent on sight to maintain his equilibrium. The 
disease is extremely chronic; after a lapse of possibly 
twenty years or more, the patient may become bed- 
ridden and paralyzed, and suifer from incontinence of 
urine and feces. Finally, mental sj-mptoms supervene. 
Death occurs from exhaustion or from some accidental 
disease. The excruciating pain sufTered by some of these 
patients drives them at times to suicide, as hapjx'ned in 
two cases with gastric (Tises which I had under observa- 
tion. In addition to the complications already mentioned, 
trophic conditions, including perforating ulcer of the foot 
and degenerative changes in the joints (knee, as a rule), 
are seen. 

Tabes is rare in the colored race; it is far more common 
in men than in women. The disease is incurable, but is 
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Treatment. — Treatment is chiefly by physical measures; 
it is doubtful if medical treatment ia of anv' value. The 
disease seems to have progressed beyond the reach of 
ordinary syphilitic treatment, although the exact value 
of the newer remedies (salvarsan, etc.) has not yet been 
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fixed. The physical measures consist largely in reeduca- 
tion of the muscles, so that precision of movement may be 
restored. Other sense organs are educated to lake the 
place of the impaired sensory nen'es. The patient prac- 
tices walkmg a chalk line, putting his feet into ruled 
spaces, inserting pegs into holes, etc. 

General Paresis. — In general paralysis of the insane, 
as this disease is more exphcitly called, mental sjinptoms 
predominate, thoufjh evidences of paralysis may exist 
long before the former are apparent. The pupils are 
contracted and usually irregular, the face is immobile, 
and there is an irregular tremor of the tongue, so that the 
enunciation is indistinct. Tremor of the hands leads to 
characteristic cJianges in writing. In the early stages in 
addition to the sjinptoms already noted, the patient 
exhibits changes in conduct and character. He becomes 
careless in his personal habits, uiu-ellable in business, 
and perverted in the moral sphere. With further develop- 
ment of the disease, delusions of importance or grandeur 
become dominant, he becomes extremely extra\agant 
and engages in foolish business ventures in which his 
fortune, if he has one, is sometimes lost. Finally, the 
mental powers begin to wane and the case progresses 
to complete dementia. At the same time the paralysis 
becomes more and more extensive until the patient is 
helpless, unable to feed himself and with no control over 
his sphincters (incontinence of urine and feces). Bed- 
sores frequently develop and complicating diseases are 
not at all unusual. 

Treatment.— Treatment is largely institutional, prin- 
cipally directe<l to the care, comfort, and protection of 
the patient. If tlie case is recognized at a very early 
stage the patient may be placed in the care of a nurse, 
or other attendant, and the course of the disease maj' be 
somewhat retarded. 

Cerebrospinal Syphilis. — Under this heading we include 
a large number of cases which are more du^ctly due to 
the syphilitic vims than talies and paresis. This disease 
may attack the small bloodvessels causing obstruction 



to the cirfuiatioii and consequent injury to the nervous 
tissue; there maj. he patehcs of nioningitis causing local- 
ized pressure on the brain or cord; or finally tuuior-like 
masses known as guminata may be the exciting factors 
in producing the s\"mptonis. The s^Tiiptonis, as may 
lie easily imagined, are as diverse as the distribution of the 
lesions which give rise to them. 

If the disease attacks the brain, there may be mental 
/' deterioration, and in many cases paralytic phenomena. 
If a gumma is present, the symptoms of brain tumor, as 
described later on. will be manifest, When the oonl is in- 
vaded, there will be, in addition to inequality of the pupils, 
loss of i)ower, rigidity, spasm, and increased reflexes. 

In cerebrospinal syphilis, tabes, etc., lumbar puncture 
is of considerable importance; the fluid which is obtained 
shows a characteristic increase of certain cells (Ijinpho- 
cj-tes). 

Treatment. — In early cases, particularly in gumma of the 
brain, brilliant results are often obtained by the use of 
inunctions of mercurial ointment, large doses of potassium 
iodide, or intravenous injections of salvarsan or neo- 
salvarsan. The techiiic of the last-named procedure will 
be descnlicd subsequently. (See S^Tihilis.) 

Meningitis.— Meningitis may attack the membranes 
either of the brain or cord, but generally both are involved 
at the same time; hence we speak of cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis. Syphilitic meningitis of the cord and of the brain 
has been mentioned. Other forms of local meningitis 
may depend on injury or abscess. Cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis may he due to tuberculosis. It is a frequent terminal 
infection in miliary tuberculosis, and in chronic hone and 
joint tuberculosis. It is also common in chihiren without 
obvious cause. True tuberculous cases are almost in- 
variably fatal. In children the disease may begin with 
irregular fever, irritability, increasing stupor, and con- 
\*ulaions. In the early stages a child may utter sharp 
cries which are characteristic when once heard. In the 
stage of coma, extreme degrees of retraction of the Iicad, 
with cur\ing of the back (opisthotonos), are seen, The 
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disease may last for several weeks, and emaciation become 
excessive. It is sometimes spoken of as acute hydro- 
cephalus on account of the increase of fluid in the cavities 
of the brain, but it has nothing to do with tibe chronic 
disorder of the same name. 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis is due to a specific 
organism and will be discussed with tlie infectious diseases. 
Similar sjinptoras result from infection with a variety 
of microorganisms which are not specific to this disease, 
the most important being the pneiimococcus and the 
streptococcus. In the pneiimococcic varietj' the disease 
may be associated with pneumonia. The prognosis in 
all these types is serious but not absolutely hopeless. 

Hemiplegu. — Hemiplegia or paralysis of one side of the 
body is commonly due to hemorrhage or softening, but 
the converse is not true, as hemorrhage or extensive 
softening may exist without paralysis. The manifesta- 
tions depend upon the situation of the lesion. Certain 
areas of the cortex, or gray matter investing the brain, 
c-ontrol the motor functions, while others have to do with 
psychic and sensory functions. The fibers that come 
from the motor areas of the cortex are arranged on either 
hand like tlie ribs of a palm leaf fan (Fig. 9). They con- 
verge near the base of the brain, pass through the narrow 
spaces on each side known as the internal capsules, into 
the i»eduncles (or stems) of the brain, and tlieii unite 
with their fellows from the opposite side to form the 
medulla and spinal cord. The jieduncle i-orresponds to 
the handle of the fan. In the pons and medulla, the 
majority of the fibers pass over to the opposite side and 
end about the nuclei (cranial nerves) in that region, or 
pass downward an<l end about the motor cells in the 
anterior gray matter of the spinal cord. A few fibers pass 
directly' into the spinal cortl, and cross over in a similar 
manner lower down. The above-mentioned nuclei and 
cells form a part of the lower motor neur()ns and belong 
to the cranial and spinal nerves re.specti\ely. The former 
supply the eye and its muscles, the face, tongue, etc., and 
the latter, the muscles of the trunk and extremities. 



fi2 OmmS'TC DISEASES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Thf itrrangenient iif tlie circulation of the brain is such 
that tlie arteries #hifh supply the internal capsules are 




peculiarly liable to disease and rupture, particularly 
on the left side, causing localized hemorrhage or clotting 
in the vessels (thrombosis), Emboli (floating particles) 
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in th« blood mre also likdr to b¥l^ in this Rpon. 
le^on in the internal mpeule ikstnt]^ the motor fibers 
on thst side aod causes puatysis oq tbr entire oppoate ' 
side of the body, nith the exccptitm of errtain ||uscks ol | 
the face and forehead whidi have a nervous sufjply from J 
both sides. A similar injiiT^' in tbe pons will cause pamlj'sis j 
of the arm and leg on the opposite 5ide. plua panlj'sis ut I 
the musdes cootmlled by one or more of tbe i-rantal nerves ] 
on the same dde (paralysis of the face>. Thb- is explained 
b\' the crossing of the fibers desi-ribed abo%-e. 

Hemoirhage, Thrombosis, and Embolian. — Cerebral 
hemorrhage is found as a rule in those past middle age, 
because in thnn the vessels are prone to be weakened by 
arteriosclerosis. High Wood-pressure which frequently 
accompanies arteriosclerosB and nephritb increases the 
liability to this aradent. Thrombo&is may occur at any 
age. TjTjicaQy it is characterized by a more gradual 
unset of paralysis and unconsciousness, but the differen- 
tiation is probably not as easy as b often supposed. 
Embolism occurs frequently m younger persons, par- 
ticulariy in infectious diseases, in the course of acute 
and chronic endocarditis, and in aneur^'sm. It b due to 
fragments of dots, or vegetations from inflamed valves, 
getting into the blood and plu^ng the terminal arteries in 
the brain. It leads to localized dotting i thrombosis) and 
softening. In many cases hemorrhage or softening which 
was at first of small extent may be succeeded by secondarj' 
hemorrhage causing widespread paralysis and death. 

The attack comes on suddenly, usually without pre- 
monition, but is sometimes preceded by vertigo, numb- 
ness, or con\'uIsions. Tbe patient b deeply unconscious 
(comatose), the extronities are relaxetl, the pulse b full 
and strong, and the respiration deep and snoring (ster- 
torous). On careful examination the arm and leg on one 
side are usually found to be more relaxe<l than on J 
other, one side of the face is puffed out in breathlnj 
the pupils are unequal. .At this stage there is di" 
in distingubhing the attack from alcoholism, 
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poisoning, or head injuries, unless the previous history 
of the patient is known. 

In fatal cases the patient passes into deeper coma, and 
loud, bubbling rales presage the development of edema of 
the lungs. In those less serious, consciousness gradually 
returns and the distribution of the paralysis becomes 
evident. When the paralysis is on the right side the 
patient may at first be unable to express himself (apliasia), 
but in time speech is usually reco\'ered. Recovery may 
be due to relief of pressure, etc., or to the education of the 
centres on the opposite side. In left-handed persons par- 
alysis of the right side is not accompanied by aphasia. 

In convalescence the leg recovers more rapidly than the 
arm, but some loss of power usually persists. Wasting, 
except from disuse, does not occur, because the disease 
is in the upper motor segment and leaves the ganglion 
cells which control nutrition uninjured. The reflexes 
on the atfccted side are increased. When the patient 
walks he swings the affected leg from tlie hip and supports 
the paralyzed ann with the opposite hand. Elderly 
patients who have suffered one stroke are liable to sub- 
sequent attacks. Sometimes these may be very slight, 
and it is not rare for the patient to die of some com- 
pUcating disease. 

Treatment. — If the ))atient is found in the comatose 
state, he should i>e placed in l>ed with the head c!e\ated. 
If the clothing is tight it should be loosened; cold may be 
applied to the head and heat to the extremities. If the 
pulse is full and the blowl-pressim; high, it is good prac- 
tice to bleed the i)atient freely with the purpose of lowering 
the blood-pressure and checking the hemorrhage. At 
this stage croton oil, 1 minim, or claterin, ^V grai°> i^ 
frequently administered to jiroduce piu"gation. The 
treatment in other respects is symptomatic. During 
convalescence massage may be of some use in maintaining 
the nutrition of the muscles until their functions are 
rcstoretl. Careful nursing is necessary to avoid the forma- 
tion of bed-sores. Patients should be tilted from side to 
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side to prevent congestion of the dependent portions of the 
liin^s. In the early stages care should be used in the ad- 
ministration of f{>od , as there is danger of aspiration pneu- 
monia, from solid jmrticles "going down the wrong way." 

Subdural Hemorrhage. — Any eirciimstunce which will 
cause a rupture of one of the bloodvessels on the surface 
of the brain will give rise to hemorrhage beneath the 
membranes and, if this is not too extensive, to locahzed 
pressure. Such hemorrhages are common in surgical 
practice as the result of injury. In medical practice we 
see them most often in children, sometimes as a result of 
birth injuries, at other times in consequence of excessive 
congestion, such as occurs in whooping-cough or convul- 
sions. The pressure is likely to involve parts of the motor 
area, and leads either to hemiplegia or monoplegia, more 
often the latter. Thus if the ann centre is pressed upon, 
there is paralysis of the corresponding member (.see 
diagram). At first the paralysis may appear to be very 
extensive but it usually clears up to a certain degree. 
Subsequently the affected limb ceases to grow, becomes 
stiff and rigid, or exhibits peculiar, slow, spasmodic 
("athetoid") movements. 

Treatment. — Treatment consists in an effort to restore 
function in the temporarily affected muscles by massage 
and electricity, and in the prevention or correction of 
deformity' by orthopedic apparatus and operations. 

Hydrocephalus. — Hydrocephalus or "water on the 
l)niin." i^ a terra used to designate an increase of fluid 
in tiie \entricles or cavities of the brain. This may be 
due to many causes: menin^tis, tumors, and the atrophy 
of old age. In the last named the fluid takes the place of 
the shrunken brain substance; in the others the accumula- 
tioD is due to obstruction which prevents the normal 
drainage of tlie cerebrospinal fluid into the spinal canal. 

The disease usually designated by this name, however, 
is chronic congenital hydrocephalus. Ciiildren affected with 
this disease have large, rounded heads and relatively 
small, narrow faces. There may be some weakness in the 
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estretnities. The mind may be dear, or there may be a 
certain degree of mental impairment. As the condition 
begins before birth, it may interfere with labor, and 
sometimes the spiiial cord or the ventricles have to be 
drained to permit delivery. Hydrocephalic children are 
usually weakly and do not often survive to adult life. 
In some cases lumbar puncture has been of great benefit. 
Aside from this there is no treatment. 

Tumors of the Brain. — Syphilis may give rise to 
gummata which present all the signs and symptoms 
of bruin ttimur. Unlike other tumors they are amenable 
to treatment. Benign and malignant gniwths also occur, 
and produce, first, sj-mptoms common to all brain tumors, 
and second, localizing symptoms, depending on the 
situation of the growth. The primary symptoms of brain 
tumor are headache, vomiting, and optic neuritis 
("choked disk"). The latter refers to inflammation and 
swelling of the optic disk or nerve head (as viewed through 
the ophthalmoscope), due to increased intracranial press- 
ure. Localizing symptoms include disturbances of the 
various senses, paralyses, vertigo, disturbances of gait, etc. 

Abscess of the Brain. — Abscess of the brain produces 
symptoms which may be similar to those seen in tumor, 
but arc more su<ldcn in onset, and are accompanied 
by fever, leukocytosis, and the signs and sjinptoms of 
the primary di.sease. Abscess of the brain is usually due 
to disease of the middle ear and mastoid, or to infection 
from the nose an<l its sinuses. 

Treatment. — If an accurate localization can be made, 
and the tumor is in a situation wliere it can be safely 
peached, removal is often attempted by a trephining 
operation. In other cases trephining and drainage 
(decompression) are undertaken to relieve the intense 
headache and to save the eye-sight. This operation is 
a palliative one only. In brain abscess, operation is more 
urgent, as it may be a lifc-.saving measure and usually 
offers the only hope of sa\'ing the patient's life. 
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DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 

General Consideratioiis. — I'ullor of the skin is not a 
trustworthy evidfrice of anemiu, as i>ersoiis with thin, 
delicate skins may have a rosy hue, although tlie blood 
is decidedly impoverished, while in thick-skinned i)ersons 
the opposite is true. The c<»lor of the mucous memhranes, 
lips, tonfj^uc, and eonjimctivu, is a more reliahle index of 
the condition of the blood. 

The color of the blood may be roughly estimated by 
comparing a drop of the patient's with a drop of the 
examiner's blood on a handkerchief, or a printed scale 
of colors may be used for more accurate comparison. 
Physicians commoidy employ some form of hemoglo- 
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binometer for this purpose. One of the simplest is that of 
Sahli which consists of two tubes, one containhig colored 
fluid as a standard ami the other a 
measured quantity of tlie hkKxi to 
be tested and sufficient ililuting 
fluid to make the tubes look alike. 
When the tubes match perfectly the 
[KTcentapc of hemoglobin may be 
reail off on the scale. 

Blood counts are made by dilut- 
ing the blow! in graduated pipettes, 
and then counting the cells under 
ii microscope. For this jmrpose a 
drop of the diluted blonil is placed 
on im accurately ruled slide, "count- 
ing chamber." and covered with a 
glass slip. From the figures thus 
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obtained the numWr of cells in a cubic millimeter is 
calculated. I'sually the numlxr of red corjiuscles varies 
from four to five million. In the "severest" anemias the 
number of "reds" may fall below one million.'] The white 
blood cells usually number from eight to ten thousand. 
In typhoid fever and measles they are redncefl below this 
minimum (leukopenia) but in most infections, c g., pneu- 
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moiiia, they are increased to fifteen, twenty, thirty thou- 
sand, nr more (leukocytosis). The greatest increase is 
seen in leukemia ("white blood") in which disease they 
may be numbered by the Imndrcd thousand. To make a 
"dirterential" count, a drop of blood is spread upon a 
slide or cover slip and stained, after which the various 
kinds of white blood cells are noted and rewtrded in per- 
centages. In normal blood of adults, about 70 per cent, 
of the white cells have irregular nuclei and fine granules 
whicli stain a purplisli color with ordinary stains— tliese 
are known as polymorphonuclear cells. The small 
lymphooj'tes, which have regular, deeply stained nuclei 
and no granules, constitute about 2.5 per cent, of the 
cells. The remaining cells consist of large cells with single 
nuclei [large lymphocytes), and cells with large, bright 
pink granules (eosinophiles). The latter, which normally 
do not much exceed 1 per cent, are increased in certain 
diseases {e. g.. tridiinosis). In leukemia special cells 
known as myeloc,vtes make their appearance. The red 
cells are also inspected for the detection of changes sug- 
gestive of anemia, etc. The normal red cells are of a 
uniform size and color but in anemia thej' may be pale 
{throughout or in the centre), irregularly stained, or vari- 
able in size and shape. Sometimes in severe anemias some 
of the red cells may be nucleated. I*rge nueleate<l red 
cells (megaloblasts) are characteristic of pernicious 
anemia. 

In acute secondary anemia (hemorrhage) and rarely in 
pernicious anemia it may be necessary or wise to attempt 
to supply the tleficiency in the volume of the blood by 
hypodermoclysis, intravenous infusion, direct transfusion, 
or enteroclysis. These measures are also of value in 
"shock," in uremia (when combined with venesection), 
in toxemias, and in infectious. In the ojieration of hypo- 
dermoclysis a pint or more of fluid (usimlly physiological 
salt solution) is injected into the loose connective tissue 
beneath the breasts, in the axilla or elsewhere. These 
injections may be and often are repeated. The operation 



is very simple and no apparatus is required except a large 
hypodermic needle and a fountain syringe. The most 
scrupulous cleanliness and asepsis is, however, essential 
as tlie infiltrated tissues seem to be prone to infection. 
I have seen severe and even fatal consequences follow this 
simple operation. In the operation of intravenous infu- 
sion a large vein, usually at the bend of the elbow, is laid 
bare by incision and careful dissection. Ligatures are 
placed about it, aliove and below, and the lower one is 
tightened. The intravenous needle, which lias a dull, 
ftangetl tip, is introduced through a slit in the vein, in 
the direction of the heart and the upper ligature is tied 
about it. The salt solution, since it goes directly into the 
circulation, should be accurately made, sterile, and not 
below the temperature of the blood, 98" to 100°. When 
sufficient fluid has been introduced, the needle is removed, 
the upper ligature tied, the section of the vein completed, 
and tlie wound closed by suture. A simpler method is 
to tlirust a sharp needle directly into the vein witliout 
prelhninary incision. Transfusion is a more difficult oper- 
ation and one rarely required in medical cases. By means 
of s])ccial cannulas the surgeon connecta the bloodvessels 
of the "donor" witli tfiose of the patient. Enterociysis is 
disciissefJ on page 144. In most cases it is a very efficient, 
safe, and painless substitute for the above-mentioned 
procedures. 

Anemia. — Anemia is a deficiency in the quality or 
quantity of the blood, with a reduction in the number of 
red cells and in the percentage of hemoglobin (coloring 
matter). Anemia may be local or general, acute* or 
chronic, primary or secondary. Local anemia is really a 
circulatory disturbance and has nothing to do with the 
composition of the blood; we have an example in transi- 
tory anemia of the brain causing syncope or "fainting." 
Acute anemia is generally the result of a profuse hemor- 
rhage, as in injury, accidents of childbirth, gastric ulcer, 
cirrhosis of the liver, or phtliisis. The most important 
anemias are dironic and either primary or sectindary. 
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The primarj' anemias are, as far as we know, definite 
diseases uivolving blood Fomtation and destruction: the 
secondary anemias are symptomatic of other cimditions 
and diseases, repeatetl hcmorrhagea. internal parasites, 
acute and chrunie infections, poisons, malignant tmnors, 
wasting diseases, ete. Most secondary anemias are like 
chlorosis and are therefore spoken of as chlorotic. In 
these cases the red cells are moderately diminished in 
uuniber but it is the coloring matter which is especially 
deBcient so that even the individual cells, like the patients 
themselves, are pale. The cells may be very little altered 
in other respects from the normal. Some of the red ones, 
while of normal size, may be nucleated (normt>blasts). 
Other secondary anemias resemble the pernicious variety. 
In this type the red cells are greatly reduced in number, 
irregular in size, shape, and coloring (when stained), and 
many of them are nucleatetl. Althougli the patient may 
have an intense pallor tlie individual cells may be darker 
than normal. This sort of anemia is observed in 
"essential" anemia, in the so-called cancerous cachexia, 
in chronic Bright's disease, etc. The patients do not 
respond readilj' to treatment and arsenic is usually of 
greater use than iron. 

Chlorosis. — Chlorosis, or the "green sickness," occurs 
in young girls and is associated witli menstrual disturb- 
ances, constipation, improper diet, overwork, and unhj- 
gienic conditions. The cheeks may be red in spite of the 
general pallor and the nutrition may not be markedly 
atfected. The blood changes have Ijeen described above. 
The disease was formerly very prevalent but has practi- 
cally disappeared in this locality, due no doubt to shorter 
working hours, improved diet, etc. It is possible also 
that many cases which we now label incipient tubercu- 
losis, intestinal toxemia, hookworm disease, etc., were 
formerly called chlorosis. 

Treatment. — Treatment c'onsists in proper hygiene and 
diet, laxatives, and iron, the latter usually in the form of 
"Blaud's" pills. 
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Fernicioiis Anemia. — Essential or pernicious anemia 
is characterized by a progressively downward course, 
often with periods of temporary improvement, and a fatal 
termination. The patients may not lose much weight 
but become extremely weak and acquire a pale lemon 
hue. There may be irregular fever. The red blood cells 
fall to a million or two, or even less, while the cohiring 
matter is reduced to a leas degree. The red cells are very 
irregular in size, shape and coloring, and many of them 
are stippled (after staining) with blue dots (also seen in 
lead poisoning). Nucleated red cells (normoblasts), par- 
ticularly if very large (megalo blasts) or small (micro- 
blasts) are suggestive of this form of anexnia. In hemor- 
rhagic anemia normoblasts alone are seen. 

Sometimes irritation or inflammation of the gums and 
tongue may be found, or the stomach and intestines may 
show evidences of complete atrophy. The former may be 
a cause of the anemia; the latter, like the spinal symptoms 
which occasionally appear, is doubtless the result of it. 
Many cases which have been considered pernicious anemia 
during life have been found at autopsy to be due to latent 
cancer, Bright 's disease, etc. 

Treatment. — The treatment is not hopeful, althougli 
great temporary improvement often occurs either spon- 
taneously or after the use of iron, bone marrow, and 
arsenic. The last named is the most valuable remedy 
and is given by the mouth as Fowler's solution or arsenic 
trioxide, and hjpodermicaily as sodium cacodylate or 
atoxyl. Its action should be carefully watched as already 
mentioned imder Chorea, 

Splenic Anemia and Polycythemia. — Splenic anemia 
is a rare disease, characterized by great enlargement of 
the spleen, auemiA, and later by cirrhosis of the liver with 
ascites. In tlie latter stage, it is known as Banti's disease. 
Kxcisiou of the spleen is sometimes carried out with 
benefit to the patient. 

In contra.st to anemia, there is a group of diseases, 
mostly ran', chunicterixed by cyanosis (blueness), enlarge- 
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ment of the spleen, and enonnt>us mcreftse in the number 
of ret! cells. This gnmp of s>inptiims is described as 
polj-olheinia. Severe cyaiioaia of a totally different 
cJiaraeter is sometimes brought about by acetaiiilid and 
similar drugs which have a destruoti\'e action on the 
l)|i'ip<i (fiviiid headache "cupes"). 

Leukemia.— In leukemia there is, sooner or later, a 
prnjiuiitucij anemiH in addition to an enonnous mcrease 
ill the number of white blood cells. The latter, which 
normally amount to less than ten thousand per c.mm. 
may increase in this disease tn three hundretl thousancJ 
or more. The white cells, wlijch under normal conditions, 
as we have seen, are of several varieties may be present 
in unusual proportions (e. g., an excess of lyinphocj'tes 
in lymphatic leukemia), or there may be a large nimiber of 
abnormal cells (myelocytes in myeloid leukemia). The 
IjTnjjhocytes in leukemia are often unusually large; the 
myelocytes are large mononuclear cells with granules 
which stain red, blue, or purple. 

Patients witJi leukemia come to the physician for bleed- 
ing from tlic gums, epistaxis, or other forms of hemor- 
rhage, for a tumor in the abdomen (large spleen), for 
enlargeil glands, or merely for general weakness. In 
myeloid or splenomyelogeneoiis leukemia, the commoner 
variety of the disease, there is tremendou.s enlargement 
of the spleen; in lymphatic leukemia, the superficial 
lymphatic glands are enlarged- The diagnosis is made 
by examination of die blood and if this is neglected, the 
disease is likely to be overlooked. The course is usually 
chronic and eventually fatal. Acute Ij-mphatie leukemia 
is occasionally seen. In a case recently mider obser\ation 
death wcurred within a week of admission to the hospital, 
although tlie glands were only slightly increased in size. 

Treatment. — Treatment consists of rest, good food, 
attention to the general hygiene, and the administration 
of arsenic. 'I'lif .i-rays are often useful. Temporary 
itnprovi'mcut as iu j x-niicious anemia is not at all unusual. 

Hodgkin's Disease. — Hodgkin's disease (pseudo- 
leukemia), like leukeniia, is characterized by anemia and 
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enlargement of the IjTnphatic glands and spleen, but there 
13 no increase in the number of the white cells. The liver 
is moderately enlarged. The enormous spleens so common 




in leukemia, are not observed. The enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands, on the other hand, is usually more 
pronounced tlian in leukemia and often gives rise to 
liicalized pressure. Fre(|uently tlic glands of the neck 
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form an enormous collar causing great deformity and 
venous congestion of the face. At other times the intra- 
thoracic glands are first and predominantly affected, 
causing pressure on the bronchi, etc., with resulting cough, 
dyspnea, and cyanosis, lltimately most of the Ijinphatic 
■ groups become involved. The disease is very chronic and 
the outcome diiuhtful. Treatment is along lines similar to 
those found useful in leukemia. The 3--ray treatment is 
temporarily very efficacious; sometimes pionds may be 
excised with Ivenefit. 

Puiimri.^Hemorrhage into the skin or mucous mem- 
branes is spoken of as purpura. Thji hemorrhagic patches 
may l)e large and diifuse (ecchj-moses) or minute and 
discrete (petechiw). At first they are purple in color but 
as tiiey clear up they assume the color of a bruise. Severe 
tj-pes of measles, smallimx, and other infectious maybe 
associated with hemorrhagic or jmrpurie eruptions; in 
typhus fever and epidemic meningitis petechiie are a 
characteristic feature. Certain drugs and poisons such as 
quinin and belladonna may also cause purpura. Pur- 
pura cKrcurs in scurvy, in Hright'a disease, in debility, 
and ui old age (slight injuries). Cases in the newborn 
are markefl by bleeiliiig from tlic umbilicus and li.\' bloody 
urine. 

Uheumatic purpura is closely relateil to acute articular 
rheumatism; tliere is eitJier a history of the latter disease, 
or a swelling of tlie joints accompanies tlie eruption. The 
purpuric spots are usually confined to the lower extremi- 
ties; they may he simulated by hemorrhagic dots due to 
fieos or lice (pediculi). The disease is usually mild with 
very slight fever, and is treated iu the .same way as 
rheumatism. 

Purpura hemorrhagica, on the otlier hand, is a severe 
disease characterized by extensive hemorrhages into tlie 
skin and mucous membranes. Hemorrhsiges from the 
nose, stomach, intestines, and bladder show tliat the affec- 
tion is not coiifinefi to tlie visible mucous membranes. 
Although there is, as a rule, no fever or other constitutional 
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sjinptoms, nevertheless the hemorrhages continue, and 
deatli ensues in a few hours or daj-s. Fortunately the 
disease is rare. 

Hemophilia. — Bleeders are persons who have an 
hereditary' tendency to attacks of severe hemorrhage, 
either as the result of slight injuries or without obvious 
cause. The blood is presumably lacking in certain con- 
stituents -which are necessary to prompt coagulation. 
This disease which is known as hemophilia is seen in 
males only, but, curiously enough, is transmitted through 
the female side, (. e., a bleeder's sons do not suffer from 
or transmit the di.sease but his daughters pass it on to 
their male offspring. 

The traditional treatment of hemorrhage consbts in 
absolute rest, sometimes secured by a hj"podermic of 
morphin, and in the administration of astringents and 
styptics such as gallic and tannic acids. Ergot is used to 
contract the bloodvessels and nitroglycerin to dilate 
them as circumstances seem to indicate. At the present 
tune, while we still use tliese measures, we depend more 
on the following: packing, springing witli hot water, the 
application of adrenalin, the internal use of calcium lac- 
tate, and tile subaitaneous administration of blootl serum. 
After the administration of normal horse senim, as after 
diphtheria antitoxin, urticaria may develop or, very 
rarely, severe or even fatal collapse. If the physician 
cannot be reached immediately a hyp^xlcrmic of morphin 
and atropiii should be promptly ;« I ministered. 



DISEASES OF THE LYMPHATICS AND LTMFHATIC 
GLAKDS. 

General and local enlargement of the Ij-mphatic glands 
may rt^ult from tuberculosis, syphilb, and other infec- 
tions as well as from meclianical irritants such as coal 
dust, The last-mentioned irritant often gains access to 
tlie bnttichial glands from tlie air passages and from the 
lungs. TuU-rcuIar gliuids are most often found in the 
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neck (infection from the tonsils), in the neighborhood of 
the bronchi, and in the glands of the mesentery (the 
membranous sHng which supports the small intestine). 
Enlai^ement of the l»mnchial glands is usually associated 
with tuberculosis of the lungs. Occasionally the condition 
may exist alone and give rise to intractable cough. Tuber- 
ctilosis (if the mesenteric glands occurs in children and 
causes excessive wasting (tabes mesenterica). In syphilis 
there is a slight general enlargement of the superficial 
IjTnphatic glands, particularly significant when it involves 
the glands at the inner side of the elbow (epitrochlear) 
and at the back of the neck. The l.vmphatic glands are 
also enlarged in many other infections, in certain anemias. 
and in the neighborhood of malignant growths. Fre- 
quently the irritation caused by head lice leads to 
enlargement of the glands at the back of the neck. J 

DISEASES OF THE DUCTLESS GLANDS. 

The spleen, thyroid, thymus, suprarenal capsules, 
pituitarj- liody, etc., are spoken of as ductless glands, 
because they have no o\itlet for their secretions except 
into the circulation. The spleen has to do with the forma- 
ti<in and destruction of the red blood cells, and periiaps 
with the production of immunity to infection. It is not, 
however, an organ which is essential to life. The remain- 
ing ductless glands as well as the testicles and ovaries 
which have an internal secretion in addition to their more 
obvious fimction, have a regulative influence on growth, 
nutrition, sexual characters, blood-pressure, etc. Some of 
the glands seem to have opposing actions, so that if one 
is overactive or another underactive, pathological symp- 
toms may develop. The suprarenal capsules have to do 
with the maintenance of blood-pressure. If their influ- 
ence is removed the pulse becomes soft and small. If 
the th\Toid is overactive the pulse is rapid, full, and soft; 
if its function is depressed, the pulse is slow and the 
mental processes dull. The pituitarj- regulates growth. 
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If its function is disordered, there is either overgroH"th of 
bones and tissues, leading to gigantism on the one hand, 
or the reteutioQ of the characters of infancy with obesity 
(infantilism) on the other. 




(Dock.) 



yeura. Butuio treatnwut. 



Simple Goitre. — An undue, persistent enlargement of 
the thyroid is known as goitre. The slight, temporary 
cnlurgernent which occurs in many women at the men- 
strual period is not abnormal. Simple goitre, which 
occurs endemically in Switzerland and in other moun- 
tainous countries, and sporadically in other places, is 
characterized by an enlargement of the gland which is 
usually asjimuetrical and may reacli grotesque propor- 
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tions. The disease Ls not usually accompanied by symp- 
toms, except those of local discomfort or of interference 
witli breathing or swallowing. If the growth readies any 
great size or produces tlangeroiis pressure sjmptoms, par- 




tial but not total excision is advisable. Complete remo\aI 
will cause the development of symptoms of myxedema 
on accinint of the loss of the thyroid secretion. 

Myxedema and Cretinism.—Myxedema. whether result- 
ing from removiil of the thyroid or from spontaneous 
atrophy or loss of function of the uland, is characterized, 
as the name implies, by deposits of so-called mucoid 
tissue beneath the skin which in some respects resemble 



edema. The swelling, however, is firm and does not 
"pit" on pressure like true edema. The.se deposits are 
most often seen above the clavicles. The patient becomes 
mentally torpid and sleepy, the pulse is slow, the hair 
brittle, and the skin dry. Mj'xe<iema usually occurs in 
women after middle life. Cretinism, on the other hand, 
is due to congenital, thjToid insufficiency and manifests 
its sjTnptoms in childhood, although the patients may 
survive until adult life. They retain tlie fat, chubby 
appearance of infants, largely as a result of extensive 
deposits of mucoid tissue. The tongue is large and lolls 
out of tiie mouth and a high degree of idiocy is present. 
If they learn to walk they only do so imjierfectly. 

Treatment.— 'ITie treatment of myxedema and cretinism 
by thyroid extract has been <ine of the triumphs of modem 
theraijcutics. If the extract is administered to cretins, 
mental improvement occurs in a short time with restora- 
tion of normal development and growth. Excellent, 
although less striking results are obtained in myxedema 
by the aid of the same remedy. lodin and the iodides 
are usually beneficial in simple goitre and m.vxetlema. It 
is an interesting fact tliat the thyroid itself cimtains an 
unusual proportion of iwlin. 

Exophtbfjinic Goitre. — Exophthalmic goitre, or 
CJravcs" disease is apparently due to, or associated with, 
overseeretion of the th^Toid. The pulse is rapid, the 
mind alert and overactive, and all the vital processes 
stimulated, so that the patient tends to lose weight and 
strength instead ot accumulating deposits of fat, as in 
the last-named conditions. The thjToid is only moder- 
ately enlarged, and is frequently symmetrical. The chief 
diagnostic signs of exophthalmic goitre are: (Ij promi- 
nence of the eyeballs and widening of the aperture 
between the eyelids, so that when the patient looks down- 
ward, the white of the eye is seen above tlie iris; (2) a 
"fine," rapid tremor of the hands; (3) moderate enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland; (4) rapidity of the pulse. 
The symptoms may come on acutely but are usually 
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subacute or chronic. In addition to the so-called cartlinal 
symptoms the patient may exhibit general nervousness, 
loss of strenntli, attacks of indigestion, diarrhea, etc. 




Treatment. — Medical treatment is unsatisfactory in the 
above-described condition, because we have no specific 
drug, ami the only niethtKi of limiting the oversecretion 
is by removing part of the gland by operation, or by 
limiting tlie blood supply by tj-ing one or more of the 
bloodvessels which enter it, ^ledical treatment is some* 
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times successful and almost always helpful. It consists 
essentially in partial or complete rest. If the sjinptoms 
are at all active the patient should be cinilined to bed 
for a number of weeks, until the cardiac irritabilitj' has 
disappeared. He should also be shielded from anjthing 
which might cause worry or excite attack.s of tachycardia 
(rapid pulse). Surgeons are so mindful of this fact that 
thej' frequently do not allow their patients to know wlicn 
operation is intended. The patient may be gi\'en a whjff 
of etlier repeatedly on successive days before it is consid- 
ered opportune to push anesthesia to a degree sufficient 
for operation. Sodium phosphate is used to secure regu- 
lar movement of the bowels and ina>- have some other 
therapeutic value. Drugs which retard the pu!.se. such 
as digitalis, are not of much use. An ice-I>ag over the 
precordium is usually more etfecti\e. Iodides and iodin 
preparations are usually contra-indicated, but in some 
mixed cases the>' may be of benefit. 

Thymic Asthma and Thjrmua Death.— IHsea.ses of the 
thymus ure rart'. ami can rei.-eivc only a passing notice. 
This giand. .situated licneath the upper part of the sternum 
is larger during childliocHi, but with the Iwginning of 
adult life it wastes awaj- and practically disappears. 
Children in whom the thj-raus is etilarged may suffer 
from s>mptom.s of obstruction, due to pressure of the 
enlarged gland on the air passages — tlii/iiiir n.tlhmo. At 
■ other times, there may be no asthma but the subjects 
of the enlargement are liable to sudden death from the 
most trivial causes — thymus limih. Apparenti>' healthy 
children may die after a few whiffs of clilon)fonji or in 
the midst of a simple oiieration. such as tliat for adenoids. 
Addison's Disease. ^ — Addison's disease is due to defi- 
cient secretion of the adrenal glands and may result from 
tubercular infiltration, tumors, etc. The sjinptoms are 
pronounced pigmentation of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, excessive weakness, and soft pulse. The patients 
almost invariably die of cardiac failure. This disease is 
extremely rare. 1 performed an autopsy in one case 
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(tuhtrcuiar). and have seen but one or two others during 
a period of nmre than fifteen years. 

Iiifantilisiii and Acromegaly. — Diseases of the pituitary 
body in pronounced forms are rare. Mild disturbances 
of the pituitary are probably- responsible for many cases of 
«»hesity, [Hirticiilarly when these are associated with 
faulty dcveh)pmeut of the sexual characters, as iu " infan- 
tilism." Diseases of tlie pituitary' are at present attract- 
ing a great deal of attention, perhaps out uf due proportion 
to their frequency and importance. 

Acromegaly i.s the most definite disease produced by 
the enlargement and overaction of the pituitary- gland. 
It is characterized by progressive enlargement of the bones, 
particularl,"!- of the face, hands, and feet. The features 
liecome so large anil gross that the patient resembles a 
gorilla, while the fingers and toes apiiear like sausages. 
The hands arc thought to resemble spades because of 
their square form. On acc-ount of the enlargement of the 
gland, the patient may also suffer from symptoms of 
brain tumor, particularly headache. Until recently there 
was no treatment. At the present time surgery is a 
possible recourse in some cases. 
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General Symptomatology. — The Pulae. — The pulse was 
tonncTly the niost important index of a patient's condition 
which was available to the physician, and although it has 
fallen from its high estate it still yields important infor- 
mation, especially when interpreted by modern instru- 
mental mcthotls. The accurate observation and recording 
of the pulse rate and rhythm is one of the most important 
duties of the nurse. In taking the pulse certain char- 
acteristics, most of which are within the scope of the 
nurae, are to be noted: (1) the rate; (2) the stze; (3) the. 
celerity; (4) the tension; (5) the rhythm; and (6) the 
condition of the vessel wall. 
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The normal adiilt piilse rate ranges between 05 and N(l, 
varying with the individual and the position, whether 
reclining, sitting, or standing. It is markedly affected 
by exercise, and in nervous persons and children, by 
excitement. In keeping records, care should be employed 
to take the pulse under uniform c'onditions; the best 
time to take a baby's pulse is during sleep. In infancy 
the pulse rate varies from 140 at birth, to 100 at two or 
three years, after which it gradually declines, reaching 
the adult rate at about the time of puberty. In fever 
the pulse rate ordinarily increases in proportion to the 
temperature; ill uncomplicated typhoid the pulse is 
relatively infrequent, in scarlet fever it is relatively 
rapid. 

A persistently rapid pulse rate is designated as tachy- 
cardia. Paroxismal tachjcardia is a nervous affection 
of the heart characterized by periods of extremely rapid 
pulse. Tachycardia may or may not be accompanied 
by the sense of palpitation. A persistently slow pulse is 
spoken uf as hracljcardia. In some individuals the normal 
pulse rate may be 40 or less. Fatty heart, jaundice and 
meningitis are widely differing conditions which are 
characterized by an infrequent pulse rate. 

The pulse Is spoken of as large or small, depending on 
the apparent size of the pulse wave as estimated by the 
palpating fingers. To estimate the celerity of the pulse, 
attention is directed to the way in which the pulse wave 
strikes the fingers. If it strikes quickly and recedes 
rapidly the pulse is spoken of as "quick." If the pulse 
wave appears to reach its maximum grntlually and in 
the same fashion recedes, the pulse is technically destTibed 
as "slow." In this seiLse "slow" has nothing to do with 
pulse rate. The "t'orrigan" pulse, as seen in insufficiency 
of the aortic valves, is at the same time a "large" or full 
pulse, and a "quick" pulse. In aortic narrowing (stenosis) 
the pulse is "small" and "slow." 

The force or tension of the pulse may be estimated 
by the amount of pressure ret|uired to obliterate the pulse 
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wave; this may require one, two, or three fingers. The 
method is crude and has now been largely supplanted 
by instrumental methods (see below). If the tension is 
high the pulse is described as "harfl," for example, the 
small, hard ("wiry") pulse of peritonitis; if low, as "soft." 
The dicrotic pulse of typhoid fever is one of extremely 
low tension giving the deceptive sensation of a double 
impulse. 

The rhjthm of the pulse is another quality which we 
detect imperfectly b\' the finger but more accurately by 
simultaneous tracings (see below) from the radial artery 
(or heart) and from one of the large veins of the neck. 
The following are the arrhythmias which most commonly 
eome under the observation of the nur.se. In many 
young persons with low tension the pulse becomes more 
rapid during inspiration; this is not of serious importance. 
Another varietj' of common occurrence is the partially 
irregular pulse in whieh a beat appears to Ix; dropped at 
more or less regular intervals without interfering with the 
general regularity of the pulse, i'ulse tracings have shown 
that, as a matter of fact, an extra beat (" extrasystole") 
is thrown in ahead of time, taking the place of the regular 
beat which falls out. The long pause before the next 
regidar beat gives the impression of a lost wave. This 
form of arrhythmia is common in middle-aged and elderly 
persons, and often is of no serious significance, although 
it may be a sign of myocarditis. (Complete irregularity 
or total arrhjthmia is found in failing heart (cardiac 
insufficiency), and is usually of si-rinus significance. After 
the use of digitalis in large dost^s, and tii some cardiac 
conditions, strong beats may alternate regularly with 
weak; at other times beats occur in pairs, triplets, etc. 

The condition of the arterial wall should properly be 
determined at the beginning of the examination, for if 
the arteries are sclerotic (hardened), or calcareous ("pipe 
stem"), much allowance must be made in estimating the 
qualities of the pulse. 
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The BlDod-piessuie. — The blood-pressure is principally 
dependent on the fore* of the heart and the resistance 
in the bloodvessels. The latter varies with the state 
of dilatation or contraction of the arteries; thus, during 
digestion the abdominal vessels are dilated, while during 
exercise, more blood flows to the muscles. In any one 
individual these factors compensate for each other, so 
that the pressure remains fairly constant. After severe 
hemorrhage the volume of the blood may be reduce<l to 
such a degree as to diminish the blood-pressure. The 
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pressure in the artcrj' varies constantly with the alternat- 
ing contraction and relaxation of the heart; with the pulse, 
or systole, the pressure increases; with the interval, or 
diastole, it diminishes. 

The systolic blood-pressure is measured by determining 
the force required to shut off the pulse completely. The 
instrument which is used for the purpose is styled a 
sphygmomanometer or blood-pressure instrument. It 
consists of a hollow rubber cuff connected by tubing with 
a piunp and a column of mercurj- graduated in millimeters 
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(manometer). The cuff is placed about the upper arm 
and the measure raised by means of the pump, until 
the pulse ilisappears at the wrist. The prFssure is then 
gradually lowered until the pulse reappears at the wrist, 
or better, until a rhythmic tap is heard in the artery at 
the bend of the elbow. At this point the height of the 
mercury in millimeters is noted and recorded. Nurses, if 
culleti upon to make the examination, may determine the 
systolic pressure (which is the more important) by using 
the pulse, with which they are familiar, as an indicator. 
In normal young adults the systolic blood-pressure is 
usually about 120 mm., and the diastolic, 75 to 85 mm. In 
older persons the systolic pressure is somewhat higher. 
Under pathological conditions the blood-pressure shows 
great variations. In nephritis, e. g.. the systolic pressure 
frequently exceeds 200 mm. 

PdIm TruliiKB. — The sphygmograph is an instrument 
which makes graphic tracings of the pulse, usually on 
smoked paper, recording the variations and irregularities, 
so that they may be subsequently studied. The mtwlern 
instruments (polygraphs) not only record the pulse at 
the wrist but also the heart beat and the pulsation of the 
veins in the neck. Tracings are often of great value to 
the physician in the diagnosis and prognosis of doubtful 
cases, In he^rt-block, for instance, the upjjer part of the 
heart (auricle) may be found — by tracings taken from the 
veins— to be pulsating at a different and more rapid 
rate than the lower (ventricle) — as shown by tracings 
from the apex of the heart. This symptom is character- 
istic of the rare Stokes-Adams disease, in which brady- 
cardia, attacks of syncope, and convulsions occur. 

Syncope.— Syncope or fainting is a circulatory symptom 
due to anemia of the brain and is frequently brought about 
by nervous influences (excitement, fright, pain), defective 
local blood supply (disease of heart or bloodvessels), 
and acute anemia (hemorrhage). In itself it is not serious 
and is readily relieved by the horizontal position, fresh 
air, and diffusible stimulants (whisky, aromatic spirits of 
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ammonia or HolTman's anodyne). In hemorrhage or in 
cardiac disease it may be of serions moment. 

Dyspnea. — Cardiac dyspnea (see Part III, Chapter II) 
is aggravated by exertion and, as a rule, reheved by rest. 
Distressing nocturnal dyspnea with precordial pain, 
particularly in aortic disease, sometimes cfjmpels the 
patient to sit up in bed (orthopnea). Cheyne-Stoke^ 
respiration was originally described in connection with 
disease of the heart muscle, but is more characteristic 
of iic|ihritis. 

Dropsy. — Cardiac <lropsy typically begins in the feet 
and extend.s upward, successively involving the legs, 
thighs, genitals, body, etc. The pleural, pericardial 
and abdominal cavities are often filled with fluid (hydro- 
thorax, hydropericardium, and ascit4.'s). The dropsy of 
liver disease tiegins with ascites and that of nephritis 
witli edema of the eyelids and subcutaneous tissues with- 
out reference to gravity. It is not rare, however, for 
cardiac effusion to begin with ascites or hydrothorax. 

CyanoBiB. — Cyanosis or bluenes.s is common in heart dis- 
ease though not at all unusual in diseases of the lungs, 
bluod, etc. It is most intense in congenital heart disease 
in which the cyanosis may be continuous, without any 
immediate risk of death. In dilatation of the heart an 
equal degree of cyanosis may rarely he f)b3er\'cd, but if 
it is not promptly relie^■ed by bleeding or other treatment, 
death usually ensues in a short time. In the ordinary 
cardiac case the hue is dusky, rather than distinctly blue. 
Very marked cyanosis occurs after certain ptiisons, for 
example after the prolonged use of acctaniUd and other 
coal-tar prwiucts. The cyanosis of pulmonary disease is 
seen in pneumonia, emphysema, etc., as well as in obstruc- 
tive disease of the larynx (diphtheria). 

Pulsations. — Closely connected with cyanosis is venous 
repletion (fulness) and venous pulsation. The former is 
most frc<juently observed in the neck and is suggestive 
of cardiac insufficiency, respiratory ilistress, or pressure 
hv tunn)rs. etc.. within the chest. The latter is a cir- 
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culatopj' phenomenon not always to he (listingui^lied by 
inexpert observers from pulsation of the arteries (carotids) 
which is often very prominent in nervous persoiLS and in 
cases r)f aortic insufficiency. CanJiac pulsation is normally 
seen at the ai)ex and iibnornially over a wider area. In 
aneurysm the pulsation is outside the limits of the normal 
heart area. 

Capillary Pulso.^The capillary pulse is seen in aortic 
insufficiency. lews often in normal per.sons. If the fore- 
head is rubbed until reddened or the finger-nail pressed 
imtil slightly blanched, a faint blush will be noticed with 
each pulsation of the heart. 

Thrills and Murmura. ^Thrills are vibratory sensations 
felt iivtT till' hf;irt i>r bloodvessels; they are diagnostic 
in mitral >tc]ici>i?. Murmurs are abnormal sounds of the 
heart and are of value to the physician in the diagnosis 
of viilvnliir lesions. In pericarditis the murmur is desig- 
nated as ii friction or rub. 

Heart Area.— The size and po.sition of the heart are 
determined by percussion (dulness), palpation (pulsa- 
tion), or by the j;-rays. 

DISEASES OF THE BLOODVESSELS. t^ 

Arteriosclerosis.— TliicUciiing or "hanJening" of the 
arteries is kinrtvn as arti-riosclerosis. As the minute 
capillaries arc also invnivcd, the condition is sometimes 
called artcriocapillary fibrosis. Thickening of tlie veins 
(phleho.scleroaia) is not so common, or. to casual examina- 
tion, so evident. In arteritjsclenisis the vessel wall may 
be thickene<l and leathery, or little bony plates like I«'ads 
may be felt in the arterj'. The affected vessels are elon- 
gated and tortuous ("snake like") so that they appear 
too long for their beds; this tortuosity is easily seen in the 
temporal, and felt In the brachial arteries. On the inner 
surface of the aorta and other large arteries, yellowish 
patclies which eventually become bony plates are fre- 
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quently observed at autopsy. Tliis condition is known as 
atheroma. 

Arteriosclerosis is a natural condition in old age, but 
the time of onset is much affectetJ by heredity, mode of 
life, and disease. 1 have seen it less marked in a woman 
of a hundred years than in a fifteen-year-old boy of bad 
heredity. An advanced degree of selernsis is conmion at 
middle age in lalH)rers, while in those of sedentarj' habit, 
if they have avoided excess, it may be postponed for 
several decades. Arteriosclerosis is also induced by 
toxemia and strain. Toxemia may be due to acute or 
chronic infections, above all to syphilis, to external 
poisons, such as lead and mercury, and to the metabolic 
poisons of gout, or nephritis. Excess in food and drink 
(alcohol') is distinctly hannful. Strain may be mental 
(worry) or physical {excessively heavy labor). 

Arteriosclerosis is associated as a rule witli high blood- 
pressure, enlargement of the heart, and signs of involve- 
ment of many organs. In the variety present in old age, 
the blood-pressure is normal. Since the arteries and 
capillaries reach all organs and tissues, some or all of the 
latter are involved in the disease. Occasionally one organ 
will be especially "hard hit," If the blood-pressure is 
high, the heart dilates and eventually becomes insufficient. 
Under these circumstances shortness of breath, dropsy, 
and effusion of fluid into the large cavities occur, a con- 
dition which is difficult to distinguish from that of primary 
cardiac disease. The urine almost always shows a little 
albumin and a few casts, and frequently the symptoms 
of nephritis dominate the case; other tj-pes are associated 
witli apoplexy, aneurysm, or excessive involvement of the 
peripheral arteries, causing intermittent lameness (claudi- 
cation) or gangrene. 

Treatment. — ^The advance of the ilisease may best be 
checked and its bad effects niinimiKed by a quiet, regular 
life with moderation in exerciwr, food, and drink. Worry 
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and mental strain are deleterious. The action of the skin 
should be favored by wami baths, the secretion of urine 
should be kept up by the free use of water except in cases 
of high blood-pressure, and constipation should be a\oided. 
In recent years great stress has been laid on the use of 
buttermilk and other beverages containing lactic acid and 
lactic acid bacilli. These are supposed by their advocates 
to diminish fermentation and putrefaction in the intes- 
tines, and to pre\-ent the formation and absorirtion of 
injurious poisons. The diet should contain only a muder- 
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ate amount of meat and should be free from cabbage and 
other coarse vegetables which often cause excessive 
flatulence in arteriosclerotic patients. Milk and eggs, 
cereals, and green vegetable-s may be used freely. 

Potassium iodide, in small doses, apparently has a 
favorable influence on the course of the disease. Other 
specific medicaments have been suggested but arc seldom 
employed. 

Aneurysm. — ^An aneurysm is a localized dilatation of an 
artery. This may be sjTnmetrical, involving the whole 
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circumference, when It is spoken of either as a fusiform 
(spimile-shaped) or a cylimlrical aneurysm; or it may 
project fnim one side of the vessel, when it is styled a 
sacculated aneurysm. Aneurysms may develop in any 
arter^' however minute; such minute aneurysms are the 
common cause of cerebral hemorrhage. Aneurysms of 
the peripheral arteries, for example of the popliteal at 
the back of the knee, are discussed in bf>oks on surgery. 

In medicine we are principally concerned with aneurjsms 
of the aorta and its primary branches. Aneurysms are 
most commoiily observed at the beginning of the aorta 
as it arches up from the heart, in the transverse part 
of the arch nf the aorta, and again as it deseen<is near the 
spine through the thorax and abdomen, As will be seen 
later the sjinptoins vary greatly with the situation of the 
tumor. The causes of aneurysm are in general those of 
arteriosclerosis. Age is less of a factor, and excessive 
strain and 8,\i}hi]is arc of chief importance. Evidence of 
the latter disease is found in a vast majority of cases 
(Wassermann reaction, mile syphilis). The patients, as 
a rule, are males under fifty and often negroes. 

SymptoniB, — The sjTnptciras of aneurysm /wr se arc those 
iif piilsiiting tumor. This is expansile when acies.sible to 
palpation, as in the abdomen. In the chest the ribs or 
interspaces may be seen to heave an<l an abnonnal area 
of dulness may be found on i>ereussion. If the hand Ls 
laid on the aneur>'smal tumor, a vibratory sensation or 
thrill is appreciated. Dilatation of the artery in itself 
ofviihioiis more or less jMun, hut the severe pain of aneurysm 
is principully dne to pressure up<m, and erosion of, sur- 
rounding structures. If the aneurysm is progressive the 
wall will finally liecome so attenuated that oozing of 
blood occurs, or sudden rupture with daugen>us or fatal 
hemorrhage. 

Most of the s>Tnptoms and signs of aneurysm are 
attributable to pressure or dragging uimn surrounding 
structiu-es. In aneurysm at the beginning of the aorta, 
the ribs and chest wall may be gradually eroded or per- 
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forated. Ill the thorns and abdomen the aneurysm may 
en)de the sphial eoluinn, eausinn inten;<e boring pain 
and finally paraly.siH of the lower extremities. Pressure 
or traction on the larynx, trachea, or bronchi may cause 
clifficulty in breatliiriK, traeheal tug. loss of voice or cough. 
Tracheal lug is a rhythmic movement tran-smittcd to the 
larynx by the aneur\sm draRping on the trachea. Press- 
ure on the nerves of the la^,^^lx causes spasm or paralysis 
of laryngeal muscles and often lends a "brassj'" character 
to the cough. Pressure on the bloodvessels causes dilata- 
tion of the veins of the neck and inequality of the pulses. 
Pressiu^ on the gullet interferes with swallowing. Still 
another sjTnptom. due to pressure on the nerves, is 
inequality of the ]>upils. Aneurysm may pcrfnrati' into 
the air passages, the pleuni. the gnllct, and other htructures 
a-s well as externally. In any case the resulting hcinorrliage 
is likel\- to prove fatal. 

Treatment. — The object of treatment in aneurysm is to 
stay the pmgress of the disea.se. to promote clotting and 
cuasolidation in the sacculated variety, and to relieve 
s>'mptoms. If the disease is progressing, and the pain 
severe, absolute rest with the use of the bed-pan. etc., 
b required. If an attempt is to Ix' made to cure the 
aiieurj'.sm. a dr\ diet, niutaining not over eight ounces 
of fluid, may he insutnted and kept up for a long 
period of time. The class of patients ordinarily attacked 
by aneurysm will rarely submit to such privation. a,s no 
definite promise of cure can be given. Clotting may also 
be brought about by introducing many yards of line 
gold wire through a hollow insulated needle into the 
aiieur>-3mal sac. Before the needle is withdrawn an 
electric current is sent through the wire to hasten the 
process of clotting. Opinions are divjdeii as to the desir- 
ability of this operation. Potassium iodide is a favorite 
remedy In aneurysm as in arteriosclerosis. Morphin is 
often required to relieve pain or to calm excitement in 
threatened hemorrhage. Occasionally slow bleeding 
occursj but iu the majority of cases the hemorrhage is 
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sudden and rapidJy fatal, and therefore not susceptible 
to treatment. 
Embolism, Thrombosis, and Infarction. — As the arteries 

pass to their distriluitinTi, they divide and subdivide, 
so tliat, if we aelort n -.nvH :i-'. -■ v '■ l-:r!l find that its 




Fio. 10. — An intoTPt of tho kidno> An ombuliu lodKine in the Brtery 
(«) has caUMil ufiirctiou in the Bhudvd area. There is it ■uiroundiDS 
lonc of rongratiou. (Orth.) 

area of ultimate distribution is cone-shape<l, and may be 
compared to the trunk and branches of an ebn tree. 
Usually there is more or less communication between 
neighboring areas, but this is not invariable (brain). 
If a small fragment of fibrin ("vegetation"), or a minute 
clot plugs one of these small arteries, clotting or throm- 
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bosis occurs in tht branches beyond, nntl tlic whole area 
may loae its vitality. These triangular nr cone-shaped 
areas are known as infarcts and occur in tiie kithieya, 
spleen, brain, lungs, etc., in diseases such as endocarditis, 
phlebitis, and pyemia. They may be pale or red, depend- 
ing on the richness of the neighboring blood supply. In 
the brain, infarction Is followed by softening; elsewliere 
it is often accompanied by hemorrhage and terminates 
either in scar formation, or. if there is infection, in abscess. 
Infarction may result from thrombosis without preceding 
embolism. Infarction of the lung causes sudden pain. 
hemorrhage, and sjTuptoms of consolidation. In the 
kidney and spleen it may occasion pain, and in the former, 
bioodj' urine. Embolism of the mesenteric vessels, sup- 
plying the small intestine, causes pain, bloody stools, ob- 
struction, gangrene, and peritonitis, 

Thrombosis may also occur in the veins as the result 
of inflammatory change in the vessel wall (phlebitis), 
pressure, or any cause leading to slowing of the current 
or increasing the coagulability of the blood. Thrombosis 
in a vein interferes with the return circmlation. and if a 
large vessel is involved causes edema, cyanosis, and venous 
repletion, After a time adequate circulation is usually 
reestablished by collateral branches (anastomoses). The 
thrombus may be absorbed or converted into a fibrous 
mass. The femoral (left) and subclavian veins are com- 
monly affected; less often internal veins, such as the 
pulmonary vein and vena cava, etc. Femoral thrombosis 
is commcm in infections, e. g., typhoid and pneumonia. 
Thrombosis of internal veins, if of anx size, is usually 
fatal. 

PERICARDITIS. 

Pericarditis is a term applied to inflammatiou of the 
enveloping membrane of the heart. The pericardium is 
a serous membrane similar to that lining the pleural, 
peiitoneal, and joint cavities. It covers the body of the 
heart (visceral pericardium) and is reflected from the 
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great vessels at tlie base to fonn a. hollow sack (parietal 
pericardium) enclosing that organ. Pericarditis is of 
three general t^'pes: (1) Fibrinous pericarditis in which 
the adjoining surfaces of the membrane are covered by a 
soft, sticky exudate. If the Ia\'ers are separated the exudate 
is rough Hke pieces of bread and butter which have been 
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laid together and then drawn apart. (2) Pericarditis 
with effusion in which a greater or less amount (200 to 
2000 c.c.) of fluid is thrown out, either clear, purulent, or 
bloody. (3) As a sequel to either of the above forms, the 
pericardial layers may liecnme adherent, partially or com- 
pletely, and in severe crises adhesions may also form 
between the pericardium and the anterior and posterior 
chest walls, greatly restricting the movements of the 
heart. 
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Pericarditis seldom arises independently but is usuHlIy 
secondar>' to other diseases, principally infections. The 
milder cases are due to rheumatism. The condition may 
produce no sj-mptoms, but is diseo\ered when the heart 
is examined, aa it always should be in rheumatism, for 
evidence of endocarditis. Children develop these compli- 
cations in the mildest joint cases, too often dismissed as 
growing pains. Other acute infections may give rise to 
pericarditis; of these the most important is pneumonia. 
This variety is often purulent and is likely to prove fatal. 
Pericarditis occiu^ as a complication in many chronic 
disorders, such as Bright's disease and diabetes. It is 
due to the particular infection which terminates life and 
is seldom recognized. Chronic pericarditis with effusion 
or adhesions is frequently tubercidous. Sometimes the 
pericardium, pleura, and peritoneum are involved at 
the same time. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of fihriuous pericanlitis 
may be of the slightest; pain, though present, is not so 
severe as in pleurisj-, and the fever is seldom high. The 
to-and-fro scratching murmur or rub is very characteristic. 
With effusion, particularly if purulent, tliere is pain, op- 
pression, insomnia, restlessness, delirium, etc. The heart 
dulness is increased and in children the chest may bulge. 
When the pericardium becomes adherent, symptoms 
may be absent, but if the heart is bound down to surround- 
ing structures, it works against great obstacles, so that 
hi time it becomes greatly hypcrtrophied and dilated. 
Finally, symptoms of cardiac insufficiency ensue. The 
interspaces between the ribs near the apex and in the 
back are sometimes drawn in with each contraction of the 
heart. This is due to adhesions to the diaphragm, etc. 

Trektment. — The treatment of acute pericarditis de- 
mands absolute i^st, the use of the bed-pan, and the 
administration of foot! by the niu-se. The diet should be 
sunilar to that used in fevers. The physician sometitnes 
restricts the amount of fluid in the hope of limiting 
effusion. The nutritive value of milk may be increased 
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by the addition of cream, sugars, and cereals. Pain 
or overaction of the heart may be relieved by an ice-bag 
which should be applied intermittently. A piece of flannel 
should be placed between the bag and the chest, and the 
bag should be supported from a cradle. Hot applications, 
blisters, and leeches are also used. If the pericarditis 
is of rheumatic origin the free use of salicylates is of great 
importance as a curative measure, othen^'ise medicinal 
treatment is limited to mild laxatives and to cardiac 
stimulants and sedatives as circumstances maj' require- 
In effusion, if the quantity of fluid is sufficient to cause 
shortness of breath, oppression, and cyanosis, or if the 
exudate becomes piu'ulent, the fluid should be withdrawTi 
by paracentesis. The technic of this operation is similar 
to that employed in tapping the chest. The treatment 
of adhesive pericarditis is the treatment of cardiac insuffi- 
ciency; operation is sometimes undertaken for the relief of 
adhesions (rare). 

Hydropericardium. — Effusion of fluid, non-inflammatory 
in character, into the pericardial sac, occurs in heart, 
kidney, and liver diseases. If excessive in amount, para- 
centesis is required. 
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Angina Pectoris and Precordial Pain. — Angina pectoris 
in its tj-pical form is charaeterizeii by intense pain over 
the heart and down the inner side of the left arm, by a 
sense of constriction in the chest, and by a fear of impend- 
ing death. In the painful area there is usually hyper- 
algesia (if the skin or nnist-les are pinched they are 
unusually sensitive). The attacks come on suddenly 
and are of brief duration but they may be frequently 
repeated- They are sometimes followed by free eructa- 
tion of gas. Similar but less intense attacks of pain are 
common in young persons of the neurotic type; they are 
sometimes called pseudo-angina. Attacks of angina 
may be induced by an exciting cause which throws addi- 
tional work on the heart, fdr example, worry, anger, 
phj-sical exertion, tobacco, and excessive eating or drink- 
ing- True angina is generally believed to be due to 
atheroma of the coronary arteries (the vessels which 
supply the heart muscle itself), obstructing their lumen. 
This induces an acute anemia of the he^rt muscle and a 
cramp-iike pam which is aiialogous to that experienced 
in the legs by elderly persons with arteriosclerosis. Some 
authorities believe that angina is due, in addition, to any 
disease in\'olving extreme exhaustion of the heart muscle, 
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large. Hypi trophy in Itself is a useful condition, iniU- 
cating that the heart Is successfully meeting the demands 
placed upon it while ditatatiuii is an e\'idence of failure 
in the same respects. Hypertrophy may affect one or 
all of the cavitiea of the heart, and in the case of the left 
ventricle is characterized by enlargement of the dulness 
to the left. dLsplacement of the apex in the same direction, 
and a powerful heaving impulse. The pulse is full and 
strong and often of high tension. In dilatation the heart 
in also enlarged, but the apex impulse is indistinctly felt 
as a feeble tap. The heart sounds are faint (clicking), 
and the pulse is of a correspondingly poor quality. 

Cardiac Insufficiency. — Symptoms. — The symptoms of 
cardiac insufficiency arc more or less similar in all forms of 
heart disease, and may therefore be enumerated at the 
be^rming. The modifications pecidiar to particular lesions 
will be mentioned later. The sj-mptoras are as follows: 
breathlessness, sometimes amounting to orthopnea, cyan- 
osis, precordial distress, dropsy, dyspeptic sjTnptoms, 
enlargement of tiie liver, edema of the lungs, and scanty 
urine. The dropsy begins in the dependent parts, for 
example the ankles when the patient is on his feet, and 
extends upward. It may become so extreme that the skin, 
distended to the bursting point, will require puncture. 
The enlargement of the liver ia due to "passive" conges- 
tion. The heart is unable, so to speak, to "forward" the 
blood as fast as it is received from the great veins (the 
inferior vena cava receives the blood from the li\'er and 
portal system) so that the liver becomes enlarged to accom- 
modate it, acting as a temporary "storehouse." Con- 
gestion of the liver is often accompanied by slight jaundice 
and ascites (effusion into the peritoneum). The passive 
congestion of the lungs leads to edema and frequently 
to effusion into the pleural cavities, particularly the right. 
The edema is detected by the occurrence of fine rales 
at the base of the lungs. The intense congestion of the 
kidneys causes not only scanty urine, but the presence of 
albumin and casts. 
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Causation of Heart Disease. — The causes nf *,cart disease 
are legion, but Dr. Cabot has ret^htly shown that four 
— rheumatism, syphilis, arteriosderoais and nephritis — 
are responsible for more than 90 per cent, of the cases. 
Other infections and intoxications (goitre) and congenital 
disease account for a small number of cases. Congenital 
diseases include malformations due to faulty development 
and intra-uterine infections. The latter, unlike those of 
adult life, afl'ect the valves on the right side of the heart, 
tlie pulmonary, and less often the tricuspid valve. Acute 
articular rheumati-sm, with the associ&ted conditions, 
tonsillitis and chorea, is by far the commonest cause of 
heart disease, parcicularh' in the young. Both heart 
muscle and valves are damaged ("carditis"), but the 
permanent changes are principally apparent in the latter 
(chronic endocarditis). The mitral valves are most fre- 
quently attacked. Syphilis is principally operative in 
adults, and particularly in males. It injures both the 
myocardium (muscle) and endocanlium and is par- 
ticularly prone to attack the aortic valves. Arteriosclerosis 
and nephritis account for the largest number of cardiac 
cases in middle and advanced age. Nephritis induces 
increased blood-pressure, arteriosclerosis, and hyper- 
trophy of the left ventricle of the heart. If the heart fails 
under the strain all the s,\Tnptoms of cardiac insufficiency 
ensue, and it is often impossible to name the primary 
lesion. In arteriosclerosis there is either coincident 
sclerotic change in the heart muscle, with stiffening and 
shrinking of the valves, or the changes in the arteries and 
kidnej-s initiate the disease and are followed by the same 
train of symptoms described for nephritis. 

Myocarditis. — Acute or chronic degenerative and 
sclerotic affections of the heart muscle are grouped rather 
loosely under the term myocarditi.-!. Acute degeneration 
of the heart muscle acctimpanics all the more serious 
infections, e. g., typhoid fever and diphtheria. If the 
patient survives the coiivfttescent jieriod few permanent 
evidences of the affection may persist. Occasionally 
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sclerotic or scar-like areas betray the preexisting disease. 
Arteriosclerosis is accompamed by sclerotic clianges of 
the heart muscle which diminish the contractile power 
of the organ. In the ojjese the heart is frequently bur- 
(ietic<i by heavy deposits of fat while in wasting disease 
and severe anemias the muscle itself may undergo fatty 
degeneration. The sj-mptoms of myocarditis are ver>' 
variable and indefinite; there maj' be repeated attacks 
of cardiac insufficiency as already described; in utiier 
rases there may be anginal sjTnptoms; or there may be 
simple arrhjlhrnia with slight dyspnea, precorclial distress, 
or dyspeptic sj-mptoms. In fattj' heart sudden death is 
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Acute Endocarditis. — Simple endocarditis begins acutely 
but insidiou.sly, usually in the course of acute articular 
rheumatism of which it forms an integral part rather 
than a complication. At this period it is often over- 
looked, as there may be no symptoms other than those 
of the joint infection itself. Sometimes there may be a 
slight chill, an access of fever, or nocturnal delirium, but 
the diagnosis will depend upon careful routine examina- 
tions of the heart for altered sounds or murmurs. Sub- 
sequently, enlargement of the heart will confirm the 
diagnosis. If rest at this period is prolonged, perfect 
compensation may be secured and no further symptoms 
will be obser\ed. \'ery often, however, the patient 
gets up too soon, hypertrophy is insufficient, and symp- ^ 
toms become manifest, e. g., dyspnea and alight edema. 
Cases of simple endocarditis are very prone to subsequent 
attacks with increased damage to the valves and with 
general febrile symptoms. Repeated failures of compen- 
sation are also common, with or without fresh endo- 
carditis. The symptoms of loss of compensation are those 
of cardiac insufficiency. 

At the opposite extreme is the so-c-allcfl malignant 
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endocarditis. Tliis is due to more virulent microorganisms 
and is accompu,nied by \'ery irregular temperature of the 
septic type, severe chills, and drencliing sweats. The 
temperature may range in a single day from 97° to 105" 
or 106°. The pulse and re.spiration are extremely rapid. 




FiQ. 2I.^Duii!riiiti modifiii] frfini Piieo to show the relnlkiu nt the 
vuious valves. The tricuapid valves lie between the right auricle snd 
right ventricle; the pulmonic, betweeo the right voatriclo and the pul- 
Dioiuiry tuteryi the mitTsl. between the left Buri(<le and left veutricle; 
the aortio, botweon tlio left ventricle and aorto. If the valvea do not 
ctase iiocuialely. leakage ORCuni (valvuliir iogufficiency) ; if the oriGcea 
»™ narrowed (ateuused) the blood Bow a obstruuted. (Hare.) 

There may be distinct murmurs, but sometimes the 
action of the heart is so tumultuous, or the respu^tion so 
noisy, that nothing can be discovered by physical examina- 
tion. KNamination of the blood reveals a leukoc>'tosis 
and cultures from the same fluid will often discover the 
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causative ort^anisin (goiiot-oocus, streptocdccua, etc.). 
These cases after a stormy course of a few weeks teriuiuate 
fatally. Intermediate varieties are much more eummon 
than the latter extreme. If an autopsy is performeii on 
a wise of simple endoeanUtis little wart-like vegetations 
are found on the affected valves, while in the malipnant 
\uriety the vegetations are larger and are accompanied 
b\' ulceration, hence the contrasting terms, warty (verm- 
cose) and ulcerative endocarditis. 
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Chronic Endocarditis.— The mode of onset of chronic 
rheiunatic endocarditis has already been sketched. The 
varieties due to sj"philis, arteriosclerosis, etc., are chronic 
from the beginning and are first revealed when the shrink- 
ing and distortion of the valves have interferred with 
the action of the heart and have brought on symptoms 
of cardiac distress (pain and dyspnea) or cardiac insuf- 
ficiency. Patients suffering from chronic endocarditis 
improve on rest and treatment but grow worse when the 
heart is subjected to strain beyond its capabilities. We 
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frequently see convulescents who are perfectly comfortable 
as long as they remain in the hospital wards, but relapse 
as soon as they are subjected to home conditions, with 
bard work, stair climbing, and improper diet. Others 
have 9o narrow a margin that they are only well, to speak 
paradoxically, as long as they are sick in bed. 

The Individual Valve Lesions.— Disease of the heart 
vah'es interferes with their function, either by causing 
them to become roughened or narrowed, so that an 
obstruction is placed in the course of the blood current 
("roughening." "obstruction," "stenosis"), or by pre- 
venting their closure,* thus permitting the blood to leak 
backward or regurgitate ("insufficiency"). (Fig. 21.) 

Lesions of the pulmonary valve are almost always of 
congenital origin. I have, however, seen cases in pneu- 
monia and sj'phiiis. Congenital heart disease is char- 
acterized by dyspnea, chronic cyanosis, and clubbing ol 
the fingers. The tricuspid valve is frequently insufficient 
in extreme cases of cardiac failure, but this is due not 
to endocarditis but to excessive dilatation of the right 
ventricle. The valves are not large enough to close the 
widely stretched opening between the auricle and ven- 
tricle. It is therefore spoken of as relative insufficiency. In 
myocarditis with loss of compensation there is also relative 
insufficiency of the tricuspid valve and of tlie mitral valve. 

The mitral valves are frequently involved, particularly 
ill rheumatic disease. There may be insufficiency or 
stenosis; in the latter case the leaflets of the valve are 
sometimes glued together leaving only a buttonhole-like 
opening. Stenosis and insufficiency may be combined, 
but usually one lesion or the other predominates. In 
mitral insufficiency the heart is enlarged transversely 
(both ventricles) and dyspnea and edema are the first 
signs that appear when the heart weakens. With loss of 
compensation the whole sequence of sjTnptoms char- 
acteristic of insufficiency of the heart makes its appear^ 
ance. Under suitable conditions of life patients with a 
healthy heart muscle may live for many years in ( 
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parative comfort. Sudden dtath is esceptionai. In 
mitral stenosis the pulse is often irreKuliir. The heiirt is 
enlarged to the right and a thrill is felt near the apex, just 
before the impulse of the heart. This and the correspond- 
ing presystolic murmur is characteristic of the disease. 
With beginning canliac embarras.sment the patients suffer 
from nosebleed, orthopnea, precordial pain, and aplpi- 
tation. I^ter on, the ordinary symptoms of eardiae in- 
sufficiency develop. Embolism, although it occurs in all 
forms of heart disease is unusually frequent in mitral steno- 
sis. The emboli lodge most often in the kidney, spleen, 
or brain. In the latter instance hemiplegia develops. 

True aortic stenosis is much less common than aortic 
insufficiency. Roughening, which is often mistaken for 
narrowing of the valve, is very conmiou. In stenosis, in 
addition to the murmur, tliere is a small, "slow" pulse. 
The face is sometimes pallid and attacks of syncope or 
evidences of mental impairment occur. Aortic insuffi- 
riency, on the other hand, is acc-ompanied by very char- 
acteristic signs and s,vmptoms. The heart is greatly 
enlarged downward and to the left. The pulse is full, 
soft, and collapsing (Corrigan pulse). The capillary 
pulse is iiresent as well as other characteristic signs (mur- 
murs in the heart and arteries, c. g.) which can only be 
appreciated by the use of the stethoscope. As long as the 
valvular lesion is fairly well compensated, the ordinary 
symptoms of cardiac insufficiency are absent, but the 
patients may suffer acutely from nocturnal anginoid 
pains and cardiac "asthma." Sudden death is frequent 
in aortic i insufficiency. 

Multiple lesions, aortic insufficiency or stenosis, with 
mitral insufficiency or stenosis in all possible combinations, 
are not at all unusual. I once performed an autopsy on 
a )>atient who had Ijeen un<ler the care of two physicians, 
a father and son, for over sixty ,years. She had almost 
complete obstruction at both the mitral and aortic valves. 
Another similar ease seen about the same time lasted 
for more than thirty years. The prognosis of rheumatic 
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VRlvuliir disease, if the lieart niusele is good, and the 
patient well cared for, may therefore he i-xeelleiit. 
Syphiliti*' lesions heiiig usually prujfressive iirc h'.ss hofM-'ful. 
Treatment of Acute Endo- and Myocarditis. — Prophyl- 
actic Treatment. — The development of endocarditis maj- 
iliiiilitli'^s l)e prevented in many cases hy the removal of 
iitif;i' ti'Hsilw, and hy proper treatment of gonorrhea and 
other local infections which may give rise to this disease. 
Rheumatism should be treated from the beginning with 
efficient doses of salicylates to prevent the extension of the 
process to the endocardium. Similarly, myocarditis may 
be prevented from working serious harm, if prolonged 
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rest is instituted in those infections, such as diphtheria 
and inttueiiza, in which it is liable to give rise to serious 
consequences. In diphtheria it may be sufficient to avoid 
exertion for a month or six weeks. In severe influenza 
the s.vmptnms of cardiac weakness may persist for months. 
Acute myocardial degeneration will usually require no 
medicinal treatment beyond strychnin and tonics. In 
acute endocarditis, if the heart is rapid and irritable, the 
ice-bag may l>e employed as in pericarditis. Morphin 
and bromides may also lie used for the i>urpose of quieting 
the heart action. Ilest in bed, if not already prescribed 
for the primary disease, should be made absolute. Only 
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in cases of severe Hyspnea would a partially elevated 
position l)e adopted. Rest includes the use of the bed- 
pan and urinal, as well as feeding the patient by hand. 
Visitors, except those closest to the patient, shoulil !«■ 
barred. Acute heart failure, if it should unfortunately 
occur, would require the hypodermic administration of 
strj'chniu. camphorated oil, etc. If the case develops the 
sjTuptoms of cardiac insufhcieucy. the treatment described 
below will apply. 

The Treatment of Cardiac Insufficiency. — The treat- 
ment of cardiac insufficiency, whether due to loss of com- 
pensation iu valvular disease or to simple dilatation and 
hj-pertrophy, is about the same. The patient should be 
placed in a bed with » firm mattress and if orthopueie, 
should be propped up in a comfortable position. Properly 
arranged bed-rests are t>etter than pillows, as they give a 
firmer support and the patient is less likely to slip down. 
As he become.1 leas dyspneic, the rest should l>e gradually 
lowered, as the strain on the heart is much less in the 
horiz()ntal position. On account of the edema, ehaBng 
and irritation are particularly liable t(» occur, but can 
be minimized by careful nursing. If the dropsy is not 
promptly dispelled by medicinal means the physician 
may take measures to withdraw the fluid from the 
chest {see page \'M\) by aspiration, from the abdomen 
(Part V, ("hap, IV) by the trocar and cannula, and from 
the suljcutaneous tissues by incision, or by means of 
Southey's tubes. The latter are fine silver cannulas 
which are thrust into the subcutaneous tissues of the 
lower extremities, and attached to small rubber drainage 
tubes. Scrupulous cleanliness both before and after this 
treatment is necessary to avoid infection. Sweating by 
the hot-air bath or vapor bath, as a method of removing 
dropsy is contra-indicated in cardiac failure. If pulmonary 
congestion is pronounced, cupping is a useful measure. A 
half-dozen or more cups, or as manj' as the surface will 
accommodate should lie applied simultaneously. 

If the patient is unusually cyanotic, free venesection 
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is a life-saving mi-asure. This little operation may be 
briefly described at this point, although its usefulness is 
not limited to cardiac disease. Venesection is frequently 
employed in uremia, jjarticularly if there is high blood- 
pressure, in apoplexy, and in the early stages of pneu- 
monia (in the robust). After the skin at the bend of the 
elbow has been disinfected in the usual manner a -few 
turn.s of bandage are placed about the upper arm and 
tightened until the superficial veins arc distended. If 
the congestion is still insufKcient the patient may be asked 
to grasp a stick. An intrision is then made obliquely 
.through the vein with a sharp scalpel or lancet. After 
eight oimces or more of blood have been obtalnetl the 




bandage is liMwened and a sterile gauze pad is aeeiu 
o\KT the ^■ein by a few turns of bandage. \'^enesection 
may also be performed by opening the vein after it has 
been dissected out as for intravenous infusion, or a large 
hollow needle may be thrust directlj' into the vein without 
preliminary incision of the skin. It is difficult by this 
last method, however, to withdraw more than a few 
ounces of lilood. 

Medidnal Treatment. — The remedy par excellence in 
cardiac insufficiency with dropsy is digitalis. Of this 
there are numberless preparations, none of which is more 
efficacious, though some may Ix- less nauseating, than the 
leaves themselves. The dose of the leaves is J to 1 J grains , 
administered in pill or capsule. It is a conmion practice 
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to precede the administration by a large dose of mercury 
(5 to 10 grains), or to combine it with a smaller one (| to 
1 gniln), the purpose being if possible to relieve the con- 
Kestion of the gastro-iiitestinal tract by free catharsis. 
Digitalis is administered in moderately lar^ doses for a 
day or two, to obtain the full effect, and then the dose 
is reduced to avoid the danger of poisoning. The pulse 
should be recorded and the quantity of urine carefully 
measured, both before and after the administration of the 
drug, as a favorable effect will be indicated by a full, slow 
pulse and a profuse excretion of urine (diuresis). The 
effect of digitalis is ordinarily most happy, though a large 
part of the benefit, sometimes attributed to this or other 
drugs, may often be obtained by rest alone. Other 
preparations of digitalis universally used are the infusion, 
the tincture, and the essential principles (digitalin, etc.), 
but the last mentioned are not very reliable. Strojihan- 
thin, the essential principle of strophanthus, a drug 
closely related to digitalis, is much more effectual in an 
emergency. The dose is very minute and should be in- 
jected intravenously. Squills and caffeine are often used 
with digitalis to supplement its action. Theobromine 
and theophyllin are employed to promote diuresis and 
relieve dropsy. They are not heart stimulants. With 
treatment such as that descrilwd, the majority of patients, 
at least in their earlier attacks, recover a greater or less 
degree of compensation, and manj' are able to return to 
their usual occupations. 

After the dyspnea and edema have disappeared, or, 
in cases in which these symptoms have never been a 
marked feature, there may still be distress on slight 
exertion. This means that the patient's reserve is very 
small. Under these circumstances it is the object of the 
physician to strengthen gradually the heart muscle and to 
accustom the organ to an increased amount of work by 
means of baths. methiMlical exercises, etc. In Germany 
these methods have been systematized, but have perhaps 
been overdone. In this country the opposite holds true. 
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The best-knowTi hydrotherapcutic method is that which 
originated at Nauheim. This consists essentially in the 
administration of dally saline baths, which contain variable 
amounts of carbonic-acid gaa, and are of gradually increas- 
ing concentration and duration, and of diminishing tem- 
perature. The effect of the cold water is to raise the blood- 
pressnre and to retard the pulse while the carbonic-atid 
gas stimulates the skin and obviates the sensation of cold. 
Used with judgment they improve the circulation and 
increase the strength and tone of the heart muscle. 
Another method of strengthening the heart muscle is by 
graduated exercises. In one system resistance exercises 
are employed. The patient executes a series of movements 
against a passi\'e resistance given by the operator, or is 
exercised by machines {Zander apparatus). Another 
system is by ordinary' gymnastic exercises especially 
adapted to the patient's needs. Finally, the best and sim- 
plest metho<i, at any rate for the less ad\'anced cases, is 
by graduated walks, hill climbing, and similar exercise. 
!n patients with heart disease, who have good compen- 
sation, it is well to encourage regular but mild exercise, 
stopping short of weariness. For this perhaps nothing is 
better suited or more capable of nice adaptation than the 
game of golf. 

The treatment of many distressing symptoms which 
arise in the course of heart disease has already been 
alluded to in the appropriate sections, e. g., anginoid |)ains, 
under Angina. Digestive disturbances resulting from 
passive congestion in the stomach are a frequent cause of 
complaint and have not been sufficiently emphasiited. 
They are principally manifest as belching, distention, and 
precordial distress. The meals should not be too large 
and may be supplemented by lunches. Articles likely to 
give rise to flatulence, such as beans, cabbage, and coarse 
root vegetables, should be excluded from the dietary. 
The quantity of fluid may often be restricted with advan- 
tage. Creosote in small doses, cardamom, spirit of chloro- 
fonn, aromatic spirit of ammonia, soda mint, and similar 
remedies are the remedies most likely to prove beneficial. 
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GENERAL CONSIDBRATIONS. 

Bespiiatory Movements. — UcsiiLratioii mu.v lie costal, 
ubdiimiiial, or custD-abdoniiiuil. Tlifsf terms show the 
ciiiwtion ill which expansion chiefly takes place and indi- 
cate whether the intercostal muscles or the diaphra^ are 
principally brought into play. In women the costal type 
prevails, while in men the abdominal or costo-abdominal 
is usual. The tj-pe of respiration may be altered in dis- 
ease; in ordinary pleurisy the chest may be almost motion- 
less while in painful abdominal afTectiims diaphragmatic 
breathing is limited. In severe dyspnea the accessory 
muscles of respiration, chiefly of tlie neck and abdomen, 
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are visibly' contracted, e. g., the stemomastoids and 
trapezii. In adults under normal conditions there are 
sixteen to twenty-four respiratory movements a minute. 
The relation to the pulse is roughly one to tliree or four. 
In infants or young children the respiratory rate is almost 
double the adult rate. Inspiration and expiration require 
about the same length of time but the inspirator^' murmur 
(heurd on auscultation) is four or five times as long as the 
expiratory. 

Dyspnea. — In dyspnea inspiration or expiration may 
be labored, or respiration may be merely exaggerated in 
deptji or increased in frequency. Dyspnea if severe is 
often associated with blueness (cyanosis). Inspiratory* 
dyspnea is most often due to spasm or obstruction and 
is accompanied by stridor. It may be seen, for example, 
in spasmodic croup, edema of the glottis, and external 
pressure by aneiu^sm. Expiratory dyspnea is seen in 
asthma, chronic bronchitis, and emphysema. Inspiration 
in asthma is comparatively easy but expiration is pain- 
fully prolonged and wheezing. A special type of dyspnea 
("air hunger"), which is peculiar in that both inspiration 
and expiration are unusually full and deep, is seen in 
diabetic coma. Cheyne-Stokes respiration, alluded to 
under Myocarditis and IJreraia, is remarkable on acaiunt 
of its rhythm. The respirations, at first almost imper- 
ceptible, increase in depth in a step-like fashion until they 
reach a noisy acme and then as gradually fade away 
and may cease altogether for a brief space. The whole 
cycle occupies about a minute. 

Aphonia. — Hoarseness or aphonia is a common symptom 
of laryngitis and other affections of the larynx — tubercu- 
losis, tumors, etc. A nasal quality in the voice Ls usually 
due to obstruction in the nose or nasopharynx (adenoids) ; 
it maj- be caused by deficiencies of the palate, cougcnital 
or acquired (cleft palate, syphilitic ulceration). 

Coogli. — Cough is usually described as either "dry" 
or "loose;" in the former variety the sputum is scanty 
and tough or altogether absent, in the latter, abundant 
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snd more or less fiuid. Free secretion and a loose cou^li 
may exist without expectoration, particularly in cJiiWrcu 
{sputum swallowed). A dry cough usually has a ringhig 
nr barking ciuality. A hacking cough is often due to 
nothing more serious than irritation of tlie pharynx, In 
pertussis a series of paroxysmal coughs ends with a loud, 
sharp. iiisijirator\- whoop. Tlic inspiratory crow of laryn- 
gismus is iiiijr|>ciiil<Tit iif cough. Hawking is a voluntary 
(•spiriitury iuhvcnicuI employed to "elear the throat;" 
it is not ideiitifiil nitJi eougli. 

The Sputiun. — The sputuui varies greatly in consistency, 
from the frothy, semus sputum of edema of the lungs to 
the tough, tenacious variety seen in pneumonia. Serum 
and mucus in varying proportions constitute the greater 
part of most sputa. Pus or blood may be present in 
quantity or in traces, hence the prevalent terms muco- 
purulent, bloody, ru-sty, etc. Coal dust (in miners) lends 
a black color to sputum; jaundice, a greenish-yellow 
tinge. In certain grave eases of pneumonia the sputum 
resembles prune jmce. In tuberculosis firm, greenish- 
yellow masses are .seen floating in a thinner material; 
these have been fancifully compared to coins, hence the 
term "nummular." In gangrene of the lung, dilatation 
of the bronchi, and tuberculosis with cavitation, the 
sputum acquires a horrible fetid stench or a sweet, sick- 
ening (xlor Imnlly less disagreeable. Microscopic exami- 
nation of the sputum is of great value, particularly in 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis and pneumonia. The 
sputum is collected and suspicious particles picked out 
and stained. For the tubercle baeilH the ciirbol-fuchsin 
stain is usuallj' employed. This stains the organisms a 
ileep red and the remainder of the slide blue. Pneumo- 
coeci, streptococci, influenza bacilli, etc., are frequently 
demonstrated by appropriate stains. 

Epirtaiis. — Epitaxis or nosebleed may be due to local 
or general causes. As examples of the latter ma.\' be 
mstanced high bloofi-pressure and typhoid fever; of the 
former, ulceration and influrnxnation. It is usually not 
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serious and ceases either of itself, or after the use of simple 
measures, sucJi as sprays, the application of cold, adren- 
alin, etc. In severe cases (e. g., in "bleeders") packing of 
the anterior or posterior iiares is required. To pack the 
posterior nares a special instrument (Bdlocq's cannula) 
is convenient, but the following raethud will suffice in 
an emergency. A long, stout silk ligature is threatled 
through the eye of a soft-rublter catheter. The catheter 
is passed through the nares into the tliroat until its 
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point is seen back of the soft palate. One end of the silk 
ligature is then seized by a pair of forceps and drawn out 
of the motitii while the other end is withdrawn through 
tlic niise by the aid of the catheter. A pledget of piuze 
of sufiifieiit size to fill the misophar\*nx is attached to the 
niiddk- of the Ugiitiire and is guidefl into position by its 
aid. The iintcrinr nares arc then packcil from behind 
forward. 

Physical Signs of Respiratory Disease.— The diagnosis 
of respiratory diseases ilepends in large measure on 
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physical signs, but as these signs cannot as a nile be 
utilized by the nurse they will receive only brief notice. 
An increase of secretion in the bronchial tubes causes 
bubbling sounds, known as rales, which can be heard by 
the ear applied to the chest. If the secretion is scanty 
and tough the rales have a whistling or snoring character 
("dry rales"), if free and liquid, a bubbling character 
("moist rales"). When the fluid is abundant in the 
trachea or bronchi, as in advanced edema of the lungs, 
the bubbling sounds ("death rattle") are easily heanl at 
a distance. Consolidation of the lung is indicatetl by a 
"dull" sound on percussion over the area affectet!, by 
changes in the normal respiratory murmur (bronchial 
breathing), by increased transmission of the voice soimds 
through the chest wall, and by special rales. Fluid in the 
chest is indicated by restriction of the movements of the 
chest, a "dull" or "flat" sound on percussion, and by 
distant breath and voice sounds. Sometimes the fluid 
changes its level with change of position or pushes the 
heart to one side or the other. Uoughening of the pleura 
(dr>' pleurisy) is indicated by rubbing sounds {" frictions") 
heard by the ausculting car. 

DISEASES OF THE UPPER AIR PASSAGES. 

Acute and Chionic Rhinitis. — Acute rhinitis, coryzu, 
or cold in the head, is an acute infection which may 
apparentlj' be evcikeil by a number of microiirganisras. 
Similar symjjtoms may also be brought about by con- 
stitutional conditions, congestion, and various irritants. 
Many persons witli all the symptoms of acute cold in the 
head, will be imniediately relieved by local treatment, 
followed by a laxative and a salicylate. Nose and tliroat 
specialists usually attribute these cases to the so-called 
"gouty diathesis." The action of certain irritating vapors 
(bromin, boiling sulphuric acid, etc.) will also call forth 
transient s>Tnptoms of similar character. 

The ordinar;.' infectious variety begins with sensations 
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of chilliness, sneezing, and stuffiness in the nose. There 
may be slight fever and malaise. These are succeeded by 
a stage of profuse waten- secretion, and this in turn by a 
stage of decline witli Tniicopurulent or purulent discijarge. 
In many oases there ia more or less pain above or at 
the inner side of one or both eyes. This is due to conges- 
tion of the frontal sinuses wliich connect with the nose. 
In the more severe cases the pain will be intense and 
paroxysmal, and will be associated with marked tender- 
ness and sometimes with redness, swelling, and edema. 
Other sinuses cimnected with the nose may also be 
inv<j]ve(l. If tlie infiamraation of a sinus becomes puru- 
lent, it is sometimes necessary to open, curette, and drain. 
.\cut(; rhinitis is prone to involve the pharynx, larynx, 
and bn)nchi secondarily, but if uncomplicatetl clears up 
in a week or ten days. It seems to be more contagious 
at one time than another, probably depending upon the 
exciting organism or upon its virulence. On account of 
the frequency of the disease, it is not practicable to carry 
nut isolation, but frail and susceptible persons should 
be protected frwm infection so far as possible, by pre- 
venting close contact with those who arc infected. 

Treatment.— The curative treatment of acute rhinitis is 
not satisfactory, although most persons have some fav- 
orite plan which they find more or less efficacious. In 
the early stages elimination by the skin, bowels, kidneys, 
and the diminution of internal congestion are the special 
objects of treatment. For these purposes Hochelle salt 
with sodium bicarbonate, Dover's powder, Turkish or 
cabinet baths, potasaum citrate, and tincture of aconite 
are used separately or in combination. Later beiladoima 
(atropin) is employed to check excessive secretion and to 
jiromote drainage from the sinuses. Quinui, strychnin, 
ammonium chloride, ant! camphor probably act as gen- 
eral or local stimulants, Oily sprays and ointments are 
used in the early stages and mild alkaline and antiseptic 
spra>s and douches in the later stages. 

The prophylactic treatment is of greater viihie and 
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Importance. The most iniportaiit prophylactic factora 
are cool. well-ventilate<l living rooms (winter), cool or 
cold raoniiiig bathf!, daily exercise in the fresh air, regu- 
lation of tlie bowels, moderation in fofxl and drink, and 
attention to local diatirders of tlie nose and throat. 

Chronic rhinitis is of several varieties, two of which 
may be mentioned. In h>7KTtn>phic rhinitis, tlicre are 
chronic congestion and thickening of tlie mucous mem- 
braneii, increased secretion, and more or less obstruction. 
Ithinitis of this typi- is (iEK""fivjifcil by rcjicfitnl acute 
attacks, by coM luitnid .linuitcs. and by ronstilniioiial 
conditions. It is nflcn snscc^jitiiili- of ^;rciit i]ri|)i-i>vcnu'nt 
and cure by li>cal treatment, chanfjc of diniiite, or correc- 
tion of gtriLcnil medical conditions. Atrophic rhinitis on 
the other hand, is cliaracterized by pallor and smooth- 
ness (atrophy) of the mucous membranes, diminution of 
secretion, crusting, and an extremely foul odor to the 
breath (ozena). The nasal passages are free. As this 
condition is dependent on atrophy complete cure is not 
to be expected. The patients may secure relief from the 
distressing odor, which is, however, not apparent to them, 
by appropriate douches (potassium jjcrmanganate, etc.). 
Tertiary .sj*philis with ulceration and bone dcstniction 
may produce a similar foul discharge. 

Hay-fever. — Hay-fever is a disease wliich is imluced 
in the nasal and conjunctival mucous membranes by the 
pollen of certain plants, particularly of the rose, ragweed, 
and grasses. These irritants do not affect ordinarj' ])er- 
sons but only those who are predisposed, flay-fever is 
therefore sometimes consiilered to be a neurosis, but there 
is more evidence to connect it with certain so-called 
anaphylactic conditions. The typical example of the 
latter is seen in those iierstms who develop hives, rashes, 
etc., after a small dfise of horse serum (diphtheria anti- 
toxin). Hose-cold develops in the spring when roses are 
in bloom. It is not, however, so common as tJie ordinary 
hay-fever, which de\'elopB in Aiigust an<l September, and 
which is attributed to ragweed and the grasses. Attacks 
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of hay-fever usually Iwgiu on a definite date (neurosis?) 
and are characterized by sudden, intense congestion of 
the nuse, profuse discharge, redness of the eyes, lachrj-nia- 
tion, and sneezing. This is easily reHeved by a sea voy- 
age or removal to certain moinitain districts where the 
irritants which cause the disease do not exist. The 
attacks may last for a number of weeks and recur each 
siicceedinp; year. Patients may subsequently develop 
asthma. Ordinary' nose and throat treatment causes a 
certain amount of relief but is not curative. In tlie last 
few years a prophylactic serum known as Dunbar's 
PoUantiii has been used with considerable success. This 
is instilled into the eyes and nostrils by means of a pipette. 

Pharyngitis, Tonsillitis, and Adenoids.^Diseases of the 
pharjTix and nasopharvnx, although often discussed 
under the digestive system, are uiore naturally included 
with the respiratory tract. Acute and chronic plmr>-n- 
gitis are commonly associated with the similar conditions 
in the nose which have already been described. Tlic use 
of the voice and the abuse of alcohol and tobacco are 
causes which may lead to a special invoh'ement of the 
pharj'nx (sec Chronic I^rjTigitis). 

The most important diseases (»f this region are those 
affecting the adenoid tissue. This tissue occurs in three 
principal situations. In the roof of the nasopliarynx 
there are folds of Ij-mphatic tissue which are usually 
spoken of as "adenoids." There are also large collections 
of adenoid tissue on each side of the thniat between the 
pillars of the fauces. These almond-sha|)ed masses are 
commonly known as the tonsils. Another mass of ade- 
noid tissue which sometimes becomes engorged and leads 
to a distres.sing, tickling cough is found at the base of 
the tongue and is known as the lingual tonsil. The 
adenoid tissue of the nasopharnix and of the tonsils is 
ver\' prone to chronic hypertrophy or overgrowth. This 
is especially deleterious in the case of the former because 
it leads to more or less complete blocking of nasal breath- 
ing. Enlargement of the tonsils causes a lesser degree of 
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obstruction and sometimes induces irritating cough or 
stridor. These eiilnrged masses of lymphoid tissue are 
also liable to harbor infection and thus give rise to recur- 
ring inflammator.' attacks in the upper air passages or 
to chronic enlargement of the glands of the neck. 

Adenoids proper have a special symptomatology which 
is often characteristic. Newborn infants rarely suffer, 
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though symptoms may oecasioiiallj' l>egin in the first 
year, and the obstruction may be sufficient to interfere 
with nursing. The more aggravated cases are seen in and 
after the second year, and are characteriy^d bj- mouth 
breathing, snoring at night, liability to acute respiratory 
infections, mental dulness, and certain physical changes, 
such as narrow, pinched nostrils, high palatal arch. 
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irregularities of the teeth, and in tlie radiitic, defonnities 
of the chest. Adenoid vc;;ctatioiis iisuiilly di*ippear spon- 
taneously before adult life. 




lor udenuida. (Kiiplik ) 

Tre&tmeat. — Medical treatment of adenoids is of little 
avail; if there is any considerable obstrnction, tliey should 
be removed as soon as the child is uble to undergo the 
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operation with impunity, usually after tlie second year. 
Enlarged tonsils should be removed if they are of unusual 
size or badly infected. A focus of infection in these 
glands may be the cause of repeated attacks of rheuma- 
tism or endocarditis. In adults treatment by cautery, 
etc, is sometimes sufficient. Acute infections of tJie ton- 
sils are described in the chapter on Infectious Diseases. 

Acute Laryngitis. — Acute catarrhal laryngitis is a very 
common infection, particularly in cold, raw climates or 
in the cold seasiins of the j'ear. It is more common in 
those who overstrain their \'oices, for example singers, 
hucksters, and clergjTnen. It is usually a trivial affection 
accompanied hy slight fever, hoarseness, aphonia, and 
drj- cough. At night the cough is often more severe and 
there may l>c inspiratory dyspnea with stridor. It may 
last from a few days to two weeks antl is frequently 
associated witli rhinitis, phar^Tigltis, or bronchitis. 

Spasmodic Croup. — In young children there is a mild 
form of catarrhal laryngitis associated with recurring 
B(K:tunial attacks of severe spasmodic croujj. The attack 
is characterized hy a cnmpy cough and by severe and 
often alarming inspiratory dyspnea which wears away 
after several hours, but may recur on successive nights. 
In certain families there seems to be a special liability to 
spasmodic croup (in adult members, to asthma). This is 
the affection which is responsible for the inclusion of 
syrup of ipecac in the pliarmacopo-ia of the nursery. 

LarjTigjsmus stridulus is a nervous affection seen in 
ill-nourishe<l, rachitic infants. It is characterized by noc- 
turnal attacks of " holding the breath" with blueness and 
threatened asph,\'xta, which terminate in a ]jeculiar 
"crowing" inspiration. In these cases there is no catarrh 
of the larjTix. Membranous croup is an old-fashif)ned 
name for diphtheria of the larynx. 

Chronic laryngitis is due to a continuation of the same 
causes which nceaaion acute laryngitis and is accompanied 
by thickening and other changes in the viical cords. It 
is largely an occupational disorder. 
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Acute laryngitis is treated by inhalations of steam, 
plain or medicated, by ipecac, tartar-emetic, rest of the 
voice, etc. The general measures advised in acute rhinitis 
are also useful. In spasmodic larjugitis ipecac should 
be given in emetic doses. Sedatives such as bromides are 
also useful. Chronic larjngitis requires rest and local 
treatment of the vocal cords. For those who can afford 
it. eJiange of climate is valuable. 

Other important diseases of the lar>-nx, all of which may 
cause lioarseness or aphonia, are tuberculosis, syphilis, 
cancer, Vtenign tumors (polyps), and edema of the glottis. 
Most of these have been described under the appropriate 
headings, and in most cases will depend for their diag- 
nosis on laryngoscopic examination. The prognosis in 
tuberculosis or cancer is extremely bad. In benign 
tumors, the voice may be restored by removal of the 
tumor either by operation or the J'-rays. Hysterical 
aphonia offers a favorable prognosis. Edema of the 
glottis may accompany generalized edema, as in Bright's 
disease, or may result from acute inflammation. As a 
rule it l)egins suddenly with increasing dyspnea (both 
inspiratory and expiratory) due either to swelling of the 
epiglottis or to infiltration of the surrounding soft tissues. 
The course is usually Acry rapid, and requires scarification 
of the epiglottis or immediate tracheotomy. 

Bronchitis. — Bronchitis is a term which is commonly 
applied to inflammation of the trachea (tracheitis) and 
of the large and medium-sized bronchial tubes. The same 
process, if it extends to the finest broncliioles, is calleii 
capillary broncliitis. This is seldom distinguishable fnim 
bronchopneumoiua in which the pulmonarj' \'esic!es are 
also inflamed. Ordinary' acute bronchitis uivolves the 
trachea and large bronchial tubes and often presents 
no characteristic physical signs. It is accompanied by 
the usual symptoms of a mild fever, by soreness lieiieath 
the sternum, and by cough, which is at first i\ry and rack- 
ing, with little or no sputum. After a day or two, the 
cough becomes looser and tlie sputum which is at first 
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mucoid and scanty, becomes profuse ami mucopurulent. 
The fever rarel,\' lasts more than a few da\'s, and with it 
the aching and otlier constitutional sjmptoms disappear. 
After persisting tor two or three weeks the cough gradually 
clears up. 

In the young and aged and in those who are subjected 
to repeated attacks, symptoms may be much more 
severe with involvement of the smaller bronchi. When 
the ear is iaid upon the patient's chest, bubbling, whistling, 
snoring, and crackling sounds are heard. The first are 
known as moist rales and the others as dr>' rales, In 
children the bronchial secretion may produce consider- 
able obstruction and induce attacks of suffocation with 
c>-aDosis and collapse which require the prompt use of 
emetics, mustard baths, and other counter-irritants. In 
the young, the aged, and the debilitated, bronchopneu- 
monia is a common complication. Bronchitis frequently 
occurs as a secondary condition in congestion due to 
htrart disease, in inflammatory diseases of the luug, in 
infectious diseases (such as typhoid fever, influenza and 
whooping-cough), in constitutional disorders (such as gout 
and Bright's disease), and finally in asthma and emphy- 
sema. When it is complicated with asthma and emphy- 
sema there is usually severe dyspnea with wheezing. 

Chronic bronchitis is a term used to designate cases in 
which there is more or less continuous cough with brief 
intervals of freedom. In the so-called "winter cough" 
the patient is usually free from s\Tnptt»ms in the summer 
months, but with return of cold weather the cough recurs 
and persists until the following spring. The patient's 
general health may be comparatively little effected, but 
in severe and prolonged cases, emphysema, dilatation of 
the bronchi, and embarrassment of the heart may finally 
ensue. 

Tieatmcmt. — The prophylactic treatment of bronchitis 
depends on the removal of the cau-se when this is possible. 
The disease is more prevalent in damp, cold, changeable 
climates, so that much may be gained by removal to a 



drj', warm atmosphere, or even to a drj', cold one. Acute 
cases are Iwnefited by a ctiange of cliimite of even less 
radical nature, as from tlie city to the seashore, or from 
the shore to the mountains. Some cases are nccasionai 
by exposure to dust or gast^ inci<lciit to certain occupa- 
tions, and may be relieved by the use of ventilators or 
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respiratorH. In a similar way, the treatment of underlying 
gastric, cardiac, renal, or other disease may cure an other- 
wise intractable cou^h. For analogous reasons stimulants, 
tonics, and alteratives (str\'<'hnin, arsenic, iodide of iron, 
and cud-liver oil) are useful. 
' In tiie e«riy stages of acute bronchitis a .simple fever 
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mixture is usually employed, coutainitig potasHium citrate, 
spirit of nitrous ether, etc. At the same perimi "seda- 
tive expectorants," such as wine of antimony, sjTup of 
ipecac, and apomorphin hj'drochloride are used to relax 
the cough. As tlie case progrcMes "stimulant expecto- 
rants" which increase secretion and aid in its expulsion 
come into use. Kxamples arc ammonium chloride, sencRa 
(sjTUp), terebene, tcrpiu hydrate, tar, and creosote. The 
latter class of remedies is also useful in chronic hnmchitis. 
If the cough is excessive, demulcents, such as licorice aiul 
flaxseetl, or sedatives, such as broTnides, spirit of chloro- 
form, hydrocyanic acid, codein, Dover's ])owder, and 
other opium preparations are required. In children 
opium in all forms should be used with great care and 
expectorants are best employed in the fonn of iidialation. 
Compound tincture of benzoin, creosote, and many other 
substances may be gi^'cn in this way, altliough the bene- 
ficial residts are largely due to the relaxing! effects of the 
steam. In the same class of patients as well as in the 
age<l, coimter-irritants are employed, dry cups, mustard 
paste, camphorated oil, etc. In the early stages of bron- 
Tchitis, re.st in bed in a weli-ventilatcfl but fairly warm 
(65" to 70") room, undoubtedly shortens the attack. In 
the later stages fresh air in abundance or actual open-air 
treatment has its place. 

DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 

Bronchopneumonia (Catarrhal Pneumonia).— IJroncho- 
pneimionia or lobular pncumg^ni a inv oh'es. as the.se appel- 
lations imply, small lobules or groups of vesicles which 
open into a single minute bronchus (bronchiole). It may 
be caused by a great variety of organisms. It differs from 
the specific infectious disease "pneumonia" (.'^lee Infectious 
Diseases) in that the latter involves a wht>Ie lobe almost 
from the lieginning and is always due to the pneumoeoccus. 
It runs an irregular course and commonly is preceded 
and accompanied by bronchitis. The fever is not high, 
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as a riile, but respiration is rapid and cyanosis marked. 
BronchopneuHionin is a common cause of death in measles, ' 
wiiooping-cough. and other diseases of infancy and early 
childliood and again in the infirm and aged. The treat- 
ment is partly tliat of bronchitis ami [mrtly of pneumonia. 
.Stimulation and careful feeding are imptirtant. Fresh 
air is valuable, hut opinions differ as to the propriety of 
(.■"Id whicli is so l)cneficial in the lobar variety. 

Hjrpostatic Pneumonia. — Hypostatic pneumonia is a 
coriditiim tliat succeeds congestion of tlie dependent parts 
of the liuigM in cardiac cases and in weak and bed-ridden 
patients. It is frequently the "last straw" which finally 
turns the balance, but is to be regarded as a contributing 
rather than a jjrincipal cause of death. Aspiration pneu- 
monia is a somewhat similar condition due to sucking of 
food or otlier foreign particles into the bronchi and air 
vesicles with subsequent infection. The natural defences 
(cough, etc.) suffice to prevent this in the normal indi- 
vidual, but these may be overcome by destructive dis- 
ease of the larynx, perforation of the esophagu,s or aorta 
into the bronchus, and a variety of other causes as well 
as by extreme debility, stupor, anesthesia, etc. This, 
again, is a very fatal form of pneumonia. Chronic inter- 
stitial pneumonia is a fibroid induration of the lung result- 
ing, as a rule, from chronic irritation by coal dust, marble 
dust, and other mechanical irritants peculiar to various 
trades. Such a condition is sometimes called pneuroo- 
koniosis and as a mle is complicated by tuberculosis 
(chronic fibniid phthisis). The s.^Tnptoms are chronic 
cough and emaciation. It bears no resemblance to the 
conditions described above except in name. 

Pulmonary Edema, Infarcts, etc. — The same causes 
which lead to hypostatic pneumonia may also induce 
edema of the lungs. In tlii^ condition fluid accumulates 
in the vesicles and bronchi giving ri.ic to bubbling sounds. 
Kdenia of the lungs is found in a large proportion of all 
cases at autops>-, bnt is in itself not necessarilj' a fatal 
condition. Infarcts have l>eeii mentionetl in I'urt III, 




('hapter I; thoy result frnm tlie Icxlynicnt of emboli in 
the small arteries. Jn this condition cone-shaped areas 
(jf consolidation, usually red in color anfl with the hase 
outw-ani, are found at the surfact^ of the lung. The 
physical signs are those of pneumonia hut the symptoms 
may lie suggestive or diagnostic. The most important 
are sudden pain in the chest and the expectoration of 
deeply blood-tinged sputum or pure blood. If the clot 
or embolus which causes the infaret is infected (pyemia, 
malignant endocanlitis), gangrene or abscess of the lung 
may develop. Gangrene and abscess may also occur after 
pneumonia or from the aspiration of infective material. 
Under these conditions the patient runs an irregular 
hectic fever, often with sweats and chills, ami expectorates 
eitlier pus in the one case, or fetid gangrenous material 
in tJie other. 

Asthma. — Astluna, or bronchial asthma, is a spasmodic 
affection which is frequently associated with bronchitis. 
It occurs in paroxysms, commonly at night, and compels 
the patient to sit up in bed or to go to the window to 
catch his breatli. Inspiration is only slightly imiieded 
but expiratic)n is prolonged and wheezing; tlie patient 
cannot get the air out. Tlie face is cyanotic, the muscles 
of the neck prominent and contracted. When the attack 
has passed relaxation occurs and sleep is again possible. 
Asthma is sometimes a sequel of hay-fe^■e^ and like that 
disease is supposed to be more common in neurotic 
people. The prognosis for the attack is good, for perma- 
nent cure, bad. 

Treatment.— Occasionally the treatment of some nasal 
condition <ir of a gastric anomal\' may bring about cure. 
Attacks of bronchitis aggravate the asthma and in asso- 
ciation with it lead to emphy.'*ema. Potassium itxiide has 
a favorable effect on the disease. Tlie attack itself is 
relieved by atropin or atropin and niorpliin administered 
hypodermically, or by the inhalation of the fumes of 
burning saltpeter usually mixed with belladonna, or 
stramonium leaves in varied combination. These are the 
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principal constituents of the ordinary "asthma pastill 
and "asthma cures." 

Emphysema. — Emphysema is a disease charactrriwd 
b,\' an increased volume of the lungs, due to ixTniiinciit 
distention and loss of elasticity- The lung completely 
fills the chest and does not retract as it should dnrinn 
expiration. The chest is round or barrel-shaped and moves 
verj- slightly with respiration which is almost entirely 
diaphragmatic. The accessory muscles of respiration are 
l)rouglit actively into play. The patient has trouble 
in emptv'ing his lungs, and is sometimes somewhat 
cyanotic. In protracted cases hypertrophy and dilata- 
tion of the heart commonly develop. Emphysema of 
moderate degree is normal in extreme old age, but severe 
cases usually result from prolonged cough, hard work, 
and, it is generally l>elieved, from such occupations as 
glass-blowing and the use of wind instnunents. Emphy- 
sema is an incurable disease which may l>e aggravated bj' 
hard work or by repeated attacks of asthma and broncliitis. 
Treatment is concerned largely with the prophylaxis and 
treatment of these intercurrent diseases or of cardiac com- 
plications. Aside from the ordinarj' form of emphysema, 
there is a temporarj- distention or li\pcrtrophic emphy- 
sema of the healthy lung in jineumonia, pleural effusion, 
etc., wliicli compensates for its crippled fellow. This 
coniUtion disappears with convalescence from the primary 
disease. 

Tumors, etc.— Tumors of the lung and pleura may 
occur, but tliey are rare. Syphilis occasionally affects the 
lung; tuberculosis very commonly. Hoth are described 
under their appropriate headings. 
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Pleurisy.— The pleura is the serous membrane which 
invests the lungs (visceral pleura), the inner surface of 
the chest (parietal pleura), and the diaphragm (diaphrag- 
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tnstic pleura), Inflanimation of the pleura is known as 
pleurisy; sometimes it is localized in one portion of the 
membrane, c g., diaphragmatic pleurisy. Pleurisy is a 
commiiu accompaniment of diseases of the lungs, partic- 
ularly of tuljerculosis and pneumonia. In these condi- 
tions there is usually a dry pleurisy which results in the 
formation of more or less extensive adhesions. Simple or 
primary pleurisy may be either dry (plastic) or serous. 
It may be due to a variety of microorganisms, most com- 
monly to the tubercle bacillus antl the pneumococcus. In 
many cases no organism caTi be found in the pleural fluid. 
Simple pleurisy generally begins with a chill or rigor, 
slight fever, malaise, and sharp, stabbing pain in one side 
of the chest- Sometimes in diaj)hragmatic pleurisy pain 
is felt in the alxlomen alone, so that tlie disease has been 
Dustaken for appendicitis or gall-bladder trouble. The 
patient restricts the movements of the chest so far as 
possible and favors breathing on the sound side by lying 
on the tttTected one, although this is by no means an 
invariable rule- P-arly in the disease the physician is 
usually able to detect a to-and-fro scratching sound due 
to the nibbing of the inflamed pleural surfaces against 
each other. Sometimes the disease proceeds no further 
and recovery takes place with the formation of slight 
adhesions. These probably cause the "stitch in the side," 
of which patients complain from time to time fttr years. 
Ordinarily dry pleurisy is followed by an effusion of 
dear fluid. 

Often patients in whom the early symptoms liave 
passed unnoticed come into htispitals with large effusions. 
The fluid fills the chest more or less completely, causing 
partial or complete collapse of the limg and relief of pain, 
if tills has been present, bj' separation of the inflamed 
pleural surfaces. On account of the diminution of the 
breathing space, shortness of breath and blueness develop 
on exertion. The affected side is nearl.\' motionless, while 
the other side shows an exaggerated movement. On 
examination the physician finds signs of fluid, flatness, 
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disappearance of the breath sounds, movable dulness on 
change of position, etc- The fluid may disappear of itself, 
or as a result of the use of diuretics, etc., but if it does 
not, tapping is required. Sometimes operation lias to be 
repeated several times before recovery occurs- Uncom- 
plicated pleurisy is seldom fatal- Even when due to 
tuberculosis rcco\-cry is the rule unless it is preceded or 
f<,ll„H,'d hy piihiiOLiiiiy involvement. 

Empyema (Purulent Pleurisy). — l-^nipyema does not 
Usually fulliiw a simple pleurisy, but is common after 
pneumonia. It is to be suspected after the subsidence of 
the primary disease if an irregular temperature with or 
without chills and sweats develops. Examination of the 
blood generally shows an increase of leukocj'tes. Phj'si- _ 
cal examination is usually decisive, but sometimes the 
signs of the preceding disease complicate the examination. 
In other cases the pus is between tlie lobes of the lungs 
and cannot be detected except by the needle. The 
diagnosis is confirmed by exploratory puncture and by 
the withdrawal of pus. 

PnflUinothorax. — Pneumothorax almost invariably re- 
sults from the perforation of a tubercular cavity tlirough 
the pleura, and is usually announced by sudden pain, 
shortness of breath, and the signs of free air in the chest. 
On examination the affected half of the chest is found 
to be increased in size, with a hyperresouant Or drum- 
like note throughout. The breath soimds are masked 
and, if tlie patient is violentl,<>' shaken, a loud splashing 
sound is heard, due to free fluid in the air-containiug 
space. If the fluid is serous (waterj), it is called hydro- 
pneumuthorax. while if it is purulent, os is usually the 
case, it is known as pyopneumothorax. 

Hydrothoiax. — In he^rt disease, Bright's disease, ane- 
mia, etc., tliere may be a passive transudation of fluid 
into the pleural cavity (hydrothorax) as well as into the 
peritoneum (ascites), etc. This is extremely common in 
chronic heart disease with loss of compensation. Tlie fluid 
is usuall,^' much more abundant on the right side. Some- 
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times the fluid disappears with rest in bed and treatment 
iif the cardiac conditiun, hut it may require aspiration. 

Treatment ol Pleurisy,— In acute pleurisy tlie patient 
should be put to bed and treated as a mild febrile case, 
by rest, diet, fever mixtures, etc. A laxative, for example 




calomel and salts, sliould be administered. The pain hi 
the chest may be relieved by an ice-bag, by mustard 
psste or poultices, bj- cupping, strapping, or the hypo- 
dermic injection of morphin. Strapping Is probably 
the simplest and most effectual method, but when the 
signs of the disease are in doubt it is often avoi<led, as it 
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interferes with a careful exarainatioa. After the pain 
disapjjears the patient's bowels shouM be kept open and 
diuretics administered to limit if possible the effusion of 




fluid. Isually aspiration will be required. For this pur- 
pose Potain's aspirator or a similar apparatus is usually 
employed. (Fig. 29.) It is verj' necessar\- tJiat the appa- 
ratus sliiiiild l>e tested before the operation is undertaken, 
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as the tubes or valves are likely to !>e obstructed or leaky 
OP the pump out of order. In some cases trouble may be 
due to blood clots or thick pus, but usually tlie fault lies 
in neglect to test the apparatus in advance. After the 
apparatus lias been assembled and the bottle exhausted 
it should be tested with sterile water to make sure that a 
vacuum is present. It would be quite possible to attach 
the pump wrongly and inject uir into the chest instead 
of withdrawing fluid, with possibly serious consequences. 
Some phj-sieiaus prefer to remove fluid from the chest by 
simple syphonage. For this purpose a much simpler outfit 



Fro. 31, — Apimrati 




and one not liable to get out of order is required, I Fig. 30.) 
The fluid should be drawn off gradually and if the amount 
is large, too much should not be removetl at one time. 
Otherwise the patient may develop an alarming acute 
edema of the lungs, characterized by the expectoration of 
large quantities of serous fluid. If this accident should 
occur a timelj' hypodermic of atropin and morphin will 
avert danger. If Uie fluid is ioculated, i. e., divided into 
small p<ickets, there may be considerable difficulty in 
locating it. In empyema a large needle is necessary for 
aspiration, as the small ones Income dogged with pus. 
In this variety of pleurisy tapping is employed merely 
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to make a diagnosis. For the cure of the condition free 
drainage by incision and the insertion of a rubber tube is 
required. In pyopneumothorax tapping or draining is 
of little or no benefit, and is not usually recommended. 
In the convalescence from pleurisy the treatment should 
consist of rest, fresh air, tonics, and an abundance of 
food. This is important on account of the danger of the 
development of tuberculosis. After empyema the lung 
is collapsed and often adherent. It may usually be re- 
expanded by respiratory exercises, e. g.^ by blowing 
fluid from one bottle into another by means of a special 
arrangement of tubes. (Fig. 31.) 
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General Considerations. — Tliere are many symptoms 
referable to tiic digestive tract that are of such general 
occurrence that they need a separate consideration. There 
are also certain methods of examination which are of use 
in the diagnosis of many different diseases and which can 
be discussed at this point with advantage. 

Anorexia. — Anorexia is a term used to designate complete 
loss of appetite. This symptom occurs in many diseases 
of the digestive tract as well as in fevers and chronic 
diseases. Increased appetite is less common and when 
present is suggestive of diabetes rather than of gastro- 
intestinal disease, especially when it is associated with 
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great thirst. It is also noted in the convalescence from 
fevers anil particularly in typhoid. There are rare ner- 
vous conditions in which patientt>, without organic disease, 
suffer from absolute anorexia or from polyphag;ia (exces- 
sive appetite) ; children and occasionally adults may have 
perverted appetites, eutJng clay and other Indigestible 
substances. 

Oyaphagia. — Dysphagia (difficulty in swallowing) occurs 
in inflammation of the throat and gullet, in intrathoracic 
(mediastinal) tumors (aneurysm), and in the various 
forms of esophageal obstruction. 

Heartbom. — The eructation of fluid, bitter or acid, into 
the throat is known as waterbrash. The nearly sj'nony- 
inous terms, pyrosis and heartburn, emphasize the dis- 
tressing burning sensation at the pit of the stomach and 
beneath the sternum which accompanies this phenomenon. 

BelchinK. — In belching, swallowed air, or less often 
malodorous gas produced by fermentation, is eructated, 
sometimes with much noisy rumbling. This may be a 
purely nervous habit analogous to the "cribbing" of 
horses. In this case the air is unconsciously drawn into 
the esophagus or stomach and immediately expelled. 
I have seen patients who have belched continuously for 
days, cured by the passage of a stomach tube or by a 
stern command. If the stomach anil particularly the 
intestines are distended with gas, the condition is known 
as tympanites {from the word meaning a drum). Frequent 
passage of gas by the bowel is spoken of as flatulence, 
These conditions may be due to fermentation, but are 
morefrecjuently due tn disturbances of miitility. N'lirroally 
the gas is ahsorlwd or expelled uneoiLsciously. 

FulnflBB and Diatiess. — Fulness and distress are sensa- 
tions of discomfort which fall short of actual pain, and 
are usually felt in the epigastrium or pit of the stomach. 
This sjmptiim Is common in nervous dyspepsia, heart 
disease, gall-bladder disease, etc. 

Pain and Colic— Gastric pain if very severe and jiaroxys- 
mal is siKiken of as gastralgia. This may !«■ met with as 
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an independent affection similar to neuralgia, hut in more 
often due to ulcer and other organic conditions. A rare 
but severe form occurs in tabes (gastric crisis). Colic 
is a severe, cramp-like pain which is usually accompanied 
by nausea. In gall-stone coHc, the pain radiates around 
the right side of the chest and to the "right shoulder." 
In renal coHc it radiates from the Inin downwanl toward 
the hiadder. In intestinal colic and lead poisoning the 
pain is referred to the centre of the abdomen. In nicer, 
less often in cancer, there may he localized soreness and 
tenderness, while in gastritis the pain is ditt'use, The 
areas of tenderness due to ulcer, tin either the gastric or 
Intestinal side of the p> lorus, and that due to gall-bladder 
disease are close together and sometimes indistinguishable. 
In ulcer there may be tenderness in the back on the left 
side, in gall-stones on the right, 

Tomiting. — Vomiting is usually preceded or accompanied 
by nausea. In b ptin tumor it Is said.to be expiQsive.in 
c haracter and-Bathniit HimHwa, Fecal vomiting is an 
indication of intestinal obstruction. Hematcmesis or 
vomiting of blood occurs most commonly in ulcer and 
.cancer of the stomach, and in cirrhosis of the liver. In 
cancer the blood is usually old and dark. It is compared 
to "cotfco grounds." 

Constipation and Diarrhea. — Constipation and diarrhea 
are relative terms which refer to the freqiiencj' and con- 
sistency of the mo\ements. What woiild be diarrhea 
in sn adult, is normal in an infant, and similar but less 
marked differences exist between normal adults. Com- 
plete constipation or obstipation is one of the symptoms 
of intestinal obstruction. 

Lavage. — For the performance of lavage a stomach tube 
of moderately large size (32 F.) with a glass or rublier 
funnel is best suited, The tube should be long enough 
to permit of easy syphoning and should have few or no 
joints, as these are likely to leak sooner or later. If a 
bulb is required it can lie attached to the outer end after 
removing the funnel. A bulb is often useful to free the 
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■ tube of mucus or large particles of food or to start 
l^yphoning by aspiration. After being used the stomach 




¥ta. 32. — Tbo stoiiiBeh tube hnving bnen psiuicd. ihc lunncl U filled 
tnim a piU'hcr and nindeiBtely elevated lo Inrec Iho iraler into the 
stoiDBrh. Whili' in thj> iiinitiou a measuied aniounl of water may ba 
added (a pint in nil for csami^c). Jtut aa the Inst purlinu of water w 
almost tn dinappoar duwD the tube, the funneJ is lowered and the oon- 
s □[ llic stoiuaoh arit aypbined out. (Hare.) 
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tube should always be waslied in co!d water and then 
l*«iled. 

When- the tube is to be inserted it should be dipped in 
■»>"anii water (no other lubrinant is required) and jiassed 
Ijack to the pharjnx exactly in the middle line. The 
putient is then asked to close the lips and to swallow, the 
phj-sician meanwhile continuing to push the tube onward. 
If the patient has any respiratory distrcMs he is asked to 
take a few Ions breaths, and then to swallow again. In 
a very few seconds the tube reaches the stomach. While 
the tube is beinji; pa,ssed the head should be inclined 
slightly forward. The funnel is now lowered and the 
contents of the stomach syphoned off. If the stomach is 
empty the funnel is raised and a measured quantity of 
plain or medicated water poured into the stomach. This 
is now withdrawn by syphoning and the operation re- 
peated imtil the stomach is clean. If there is difficulty 
in syphonage the tube should be inserted or withdrawn 
a short distance. Lavage is employed to detect retention 
of the stomach contents and more largely for treatment. 

Test Meals. — Test meals are administered to determine 
the power of the stomach to secrete the digestive juices 
and to empty itself within a normal time. There are 
many forms of test meals, but that in most critaimon use 
is known as the Ewald-IJoas test breakfast. ■ This consists 
of a large cup of tea without milk or sugar, and a breakfast 
roll without butter. Similar quantities of water and 
bread or toast may be substituted. The breakfast should 
be taken in the morning, fasting; if there is retention, 
preliminary lavage is e.'^sential. At the end of an hour a 
stomach tube is inserted, and the patient expels the 
contents of the stomach tlu-ough the tube by bearing 
down or pressing gently on the upper abdomen; occa- 
sionally the physician will need to exert suction by means 
of a rubber bulb. Normally, the contents are of a pur^ 
like consistencj' without admixture of mucus or blood. 
On examination free hydrochloric acid is found to be 
present, and a total acidity within definite normal limits 
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is determined by quantitative estimation. The quantity 
of stomach contents normally obtained varies from 50 
to 150 c.c. (IJ to 5 ounces). 

Under abnormal conditions the bread may be poorly 
digested, there may be an excess of mucus suggesting a 
gastritis, or traces of blood pointing to ulwration. The 
free hydrochloric acid may be in excess or absent, and in 
like manner the total acidity may be increased , diminished, 
or absent. In cant-er, lactic acid may Ije found. An exoe.ss 
of fluid or remnants of food remaining from pre\ious 
meals show that the stomach is not emptjing itself as 
promptly as it should. 

There are a large number of other test meals and 
modified methods of examtnittion which wc cannot 
attempt to describe. Recently small tubes have been 
passed through the stomach and into the duodenum for 
the purpose of obtaining the contents of the latter for 
examination. The stomach tube is al.so used to distend 
the stomach with air for the purpose of discovering its 
size and position. At the present time, if the facilities 
are at hand, this object may be better accomplished by 
y-ray examination. 

EnteroclysiB.^In many cases physiological salt solution 
or other medicated fluids can be given by rectum when 
other routes are inconvenient or impttssihle. Formerly 
the whole quantity desired was rapidly introduced, but 
at the present day a ver^' gradual, continuous enteroclj-sia 
(Murphy drop method) is usually preferred. For this 
purpose a reservoir which can be maintained at body 
heat and a cut-off by which the rapidity of flow can be 
exactly regulated are required. (Fig. 31}.) Such aa 
apparatus may Im- improvised from a hot-water bag, a 
fountain sjTinge, a catheter, a hemostat. a piece of glasx 
tubing and a straight pipette. 

Rectal Feeding.— Rectal feeding is at the best a pre- 
carious metho<! of nourishing a patient but is nevertheless 
of great tcinporarj' 3er\ice in ulcer of the stomach, per- 
nicious vomiting, etc. As a rule nut over three feedings; 




RECTAL FEEDING 

of six to eight ounces each sbould be given in the twenty- 
four hours. At least one simple cleansing enema should 
be given daily {not just before a 
feeding). The "feeding" should be 
warmed to body temperature and 
introduced very slowly so as not 
to provoke rectal con trait ions. 
During the administration of the 
nutritive enema the patient should 
lie on the left side. He should 
uIbo remain quiet for a long time 
after the enema has been given to 
favor retention. The following 
substances are commonly employed 
for rectal feeding: eggs, peptoiii/.ed 
milk, milk-sugar, peptone solutions, 



Miscellaneous. — The interior of 
tile esophagus and stomach may 
be viewed (lirectly through special 
tubes known as esophagoscope.s 
and gastroscopes. The technic of 
these examinations is too difficult 
and the discomfort to the patient 
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too great to make them generally applicable. This is 
not true of the somewhat similar but far easier methods 
of examining the rectum and sigmoid. By the aid of 
recta! specula, strictures, tumors, ulcers, and hemor- 
rhoids may be seen. The rectum is sometimes washed out 
to obtain samples for examination: more commonly the 
stools are examined, with or without a previous special 
diet for the detection of gall-stones, abnormalities in 
digestion, or the presence of mucus or blood. The color i 
aud consistency of the stools should be observed by the 
nurse and. if unusual, reported to the physician. Sticky 
black stools (tarry) suggest hemorrhage high up, white | 
or clay-colored stools, with jaundice, indicate obstruc- 
tion of the bile duct. Mucus and pus in large quantities 
are also of diagnostic importance. Blood may be detected 
chemically when it cannot be seen (occidt blood); its | 
presence may confirm the diagnosis of ulcer or cancer. 
Examination of the stools for the intestinal parasites and 
their eggs is also very important. 



DISEASES OF THE MOUTH, TONGUE, AND SALITAST < 
GLANDS. I 

Stomatitis. — Stomatitis (influminatioTi of the mouth) b J 
of common occurrence, particularly in children, and may I 
result from hot or higlily spiced food, local injuries, erupt- 
ing teeth, local and general infections, and drugs. Simple | 
stomatitis is characteriiied by pain, redness of the mucous 
membrane, salivation, and fetor of the breath. These 
I symptoms are well marked and persistent in mercurial 
' stomatitis. In thi.s form the teeth frequently become 
loose. It is seen in susceptible persons who are taking 
the so-called Xicmeyer's pUl (digitalis, squills, and blue 
mass) for cardiac or renal dropsy, and in ayphilittcs under 
intensive treatment by mercury. The severer degrees 
with ulceration are seldom seen at the present day. 
In babies stomatitis is frequently accompanied by small - 
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blisters wliitli leave shallow ulcers; this variety is known 
as aphthous stomatitis. 

Ulcerative stomatitis is another variety; there may he 
a solitary uleer on the gums, whidi heals rapidly under 
treatment and is not accompanied by much inflainmatiun, 
or in dehilitated individuals and in those siifl'erinK from 
severe illne.33, there may be extensive intractable ulcera- 
tion with intense inflammation. 

A horrible, and fortunately, rare variety is gangrenous 
stomatitis ("noma"). This occurs in debilitated children 
after measles and other infections and may lead to per- 
foration aii<! destruction of the cheek. It is almost always 
fatal. 

A severe stomatitis, freciiiently accompanied by ulcera- 
tion, is associated with Vincent's angina. In typical 
cases the mucous membrane of the mouth, tonsils, and 
pharj'nx shows a soft grayish deposit which may easily 
be mistaken for diphtheria. Constitutional symptoms 
are slight or absent. 

Thrush is a parasitic disorder due to a fungus and is 
characterized by white milk-like patches in the mouth 
with very little inflammation; it is seen principally in 
nurslings. 

Leukoplakia is a condition of localized thickening of 
the mucous membrane of the tongue, not unlike a callus, 
and white ("leuko") in color. It is common in smokers 
and may be due to irritation, although usually attributed 
to syphilis- 

"Mucous patches" are seen in the mouth and throat 
as well as on other mucous membranes, and are distinctive 
of secondary syphilis. They appear as oval, bluish-white 
or semitranslucent areas. Tertiary syphilitic ulcers are 
common on the tongue, palate, and throat, and in the 
latter situation lead to considerable destnictiun of tissue. 
Cancerous ulceration and infiltration of tlie tongue are 
also common. Tuberculous ulcers are less often seen. 
Many of the scars seen in the tongue are due to injury 
(biting), and are suggestive of epilepsy. 
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Formerly great stress was laid cm the appearance nf 
the tougue, but the modern view appn>ache<t that of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who when consulted by a lady in regard 
to a coated tongue, advised her to procure a small hoe 
and scrape the fur off. Defective teeth, insufficient chew- 
ing, soft or liquid food, dryness from mouth-breathing or 
fever, all tend to impair the normal attrition and des- 
quamation of the epithelium which result from the 
thorough mastication of hard food. In chronic dyspeptics 
with low acidity a large, pale, 6abby, tooth-marked tongue 
is supposed to be characteristic. In acid dyspepsias, 
diabetes, etc., the tongue is raw and beefy. Sometimes 
the tongue is denutled and atrophic. Other suggestive 
appearances of the tongue, such as those which are 
observed in scarlatina and tj-phoid fever, are mentioned 
in the appropriate sections. 

Pyorrhea Alveolaris.— An indistinct blue or black line 
near the free edge of the gums is seen in lead poisoning. 
Spongy anil bleeding gums occur in leukemia, scurvy, 
purpura, and other conditions. The most important 
disease of the gums from a medical point of view is pyor- 
rhea alveolaris, which in the early stage is characterized 
by retraction of the giuns, and later by the formation of 
pockets of pus' about the neck and roots of the teetli. 
The latter loosen and finally drop out, although they may 
not be at all decayed. Similar ulcerative and infective 
conditions occur about carious teeth and nxtts in the 
iieighborhofKl t>f "bridge-work" and beneatli plates. 
These minute foci of infection are believed by many 
ph.\'sicians to be important as causes of anemia, joint 
irritation, and even neurasthenia, and there is little ques- 
tion but that they are responsible for some at least of 
these supposedly toxie states. 

Transverse ridges un the teeth are usually signs of some 
se\'ere illness which has occurred during early childhood. 
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Irreirular teeth, and particularly peg-like incisors of the 
second dentition, are suggestive of congenital syphilis. 
The role or enries in causing neurnlgin has been referred 
to elsewhere. Extensive defects in the teeth are a prolific 
cause nf (lys|jepsia (imperfect nuistication). 

Teething.— The influence of teething in the production 
of febrile and other disorders of infancy has been grossly 
exaggerated in the past. This has been hamifn! because 
it has been accepted as a sufficient explanation for severe 
diarrheas, etc., which a careful examination would have 
shown to have been due to remedial causes. On the other 
hand, it cannot Iw denied that imtability and even mod- 
erate fever may l>e due to erupting teeth. 

Parotitis. — The parotid glands are those most subject 
to disease. Acute epitlemic parotitis (mumps) is described 
under Infections. Inflammation of the parotid, usually 
suppurative, occurs as a complication or sequel of acute 
infectious diseases and of various alnloniinal disorders, 
such as typhoid, pneiinionia, and colitis. Chronic enlarge- 
ments of the parotid occur but are more rare. The other 
salivarj' glands may likewise !« involved simultaneously | 
with, or independently of, the parotids. 

Treatments. — Treatmeiit of all these oral conditions, 
aside from those due to syphilis or cancer, consists pri- 
marily in the proper hygiene of the mouth and teeth. 
All patients who are confined to bed, i>articularly those 
with fever, should ha\e the mouth and teeth cleaned 
after every feeding. Tor this purpose some simple anti- 
septic solution such as liquor antisepttcus (diluted), 
carbohc solution (1 to 2(H) or weaker), or boric acid solu- 
tion should be applied with the aid of absorbent cotton 
and an orange stick. If there is dryness, glycerin is 
useful in the form of borogljceride. glycerin and lemon 
juice, etc. In pyorrhea the teeth should l>e free<l from 
tartar b.v a dentist and the pus pockets frequently swabbed 
out witli jKToxide or tincture of iodin, or injected with 
emetin. 

In stomatitis similar antiseptic solutions are useful 
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and in the mercurial variety clilorate of pt)tusl) solution 
(2 per cent.) is very effective both for prevention and 
cure. Ulcers shouhl Ix^ touched with tlie solid stick of 
nitrate of silver; thi.s often has a magical effect. 

Lead poisoning, syphilis, noma, and cancer require 
special treatment, in many instances operative. 

DISEASES OF THE ESOPHAGUS. 

Stricture and Tumor. — Infliunniittion of the esophagus 
or gullet does not usually give rise to any definite s\inp- 
toms, or at the most to a little s^ireness beneath the 
sternum or to pain on swallofting. It is most common in 
aleoholic gjistritis. Corrosive poisons, as a cause of 
inflammation, will be mentioned below. Dysphagia is 
the most common symptom referable to the esophagus. 
This may be due to the pressure of a growth outside the 
gullet, for example aneurysm. Occasionally an aneurysm 
ruptures into the esophagus with resulting hemorrhage 
and death. Sometimes small pockets, or diverticula 
opening out of the esophagus, become tilled witli liquid 
or semisolid food and cause obstruction by pressure. 
These diverticula are difficult to deal with, as they are 
not readily accessible to operation. Fortunately patients 
are usually able to empty them by pressing on the neck 
ami are then able to swallow. 

Stricture from narrowing of the esophagus itself is 
almost always due to one of four causes: (1) It may be 
due to .i^Mumi in nervous persons in whom it may be 
induced by excessive acidity of the stomach contents, etc. 
In these persons astomacli tube is frequently checked 
at the opening of the stomach, but if patience is used and 
the tul>e kept in place, the spasm after a time relaxes 
and permits the tube to enter the organ. These patients 
are frequently impnn'e<l by the regular pas.sage of sounds 
or tubes and by general medicinal aiid hjgienic treatment. 
(2) So-called simple strictures of the esophagus are due 
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to contrarting sear tissue, resulting from iitflamiiiation. 
Strictures are commonly found at the narrower parts 
of the esophagus opposite the lar\7ix and at the entrance 
into the stomach. They result from the swallowing of 
corrosive liquids such as caustic soda or sulphuric acid, 
or from injuries inflicted by bones and other hard objects 
which have been swallowed. When caustic fluids have 
been swallowed the inflammation may be so violent us 
to lead til |jerforation , edema of the lungs, and even 
death before stricture develops. Simple stricture is 
treated by dilatation with soujids or occasionally by 
operation. (3) Stricture due t(j syphilitic ulceration is 
also a common variety. Much more rare are simple, 
tubercular, and typhoid ulcers. The diagnosis is made 
by the history and associated sj'mptoms, or by the 
Wassermann reaction. Mercury and potassium iwlide 
are of great use in this variety. (4) Cancer of the esupkagns 
occurs either high or near the entrance of the gullet into 
the stomach. There is usually a varying degree of spas- 
modic obstruction iti addition to the actual obstruction 
due to the tumor. This accounts for the improvement 
which is often seen from time to time in these patients. 
The malignant growths cannot often be successfully 
removed, but the patient may sur\'ive for a surprisingly 
long time without great discomfort. When the obstruc- 
tion becomes considerable and emaciation is marked, an 
opening may be made through the abdomen directly into 
tlie stomach and a tube sewed in through which thej 
patient may be nourished. This operation is knomi a**^ 
ga.strostomy. 

Treatment. — The general treatment of esophageal 
obstruction consists in the administration of a concen- 
trated, bland, and finely divided diet, including such 
articles as milk, pur^s made from milk, gruels, raw eggs, 
etc. Olive oil given prior to meals sometimes seeuis to act 
both as a demulcent to allay irritation and as a concen- 
trated nutriment. 
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Hemorrhage. — ^Hemorrhage from the esophagus, when 
it occurs, is commonly verj' profuse, being due, as a rule, 
either to rupture of an aneurysm or to esophageal piles. 
The latter occur in cirrhosis of the liver and will be 
referred to under that head. During life it is not always 
possible to say whether the blood comes from the esopha- 
gus or stomach. 
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DissiASES of the stomiieh may be or^nic or fiinrtional. 
In organic diseases there are distinct pathological altera- 
tions, such asi inflammation, ulceration, maUgnant clianKe, 
etc., which are the primary cause of the disturbed function. 
In the functional disorders as the result of nervous dis- 
turbances of various kinds, a great variety of sjinptoms 
develops witliout any corresponding organic basis. As 
the residt of prolonged functional disturbances secondary 
organic changes may finally occur. In many cases dys- 
peptic sjinptoms are the expression of disease in distant 
organs — the lungs, heart, kidneys, etc. There is also a 
close uiterdependence between diseases of the stomach 
and diseases of other parts of the digestive canal — the , 
intestines, liver, and pancreas. 



ORGAinC DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 

Acute Oastritis and Oastro-enteritis. — Acute gastritis 
and gastro-enteritis are caused by overindulgence in 
food or drink (alcoholic lH;\'erages), by unsuitable or 
decomposed food, bj' infectiinis, etc. A \ery intense and 
fre(|uentlj' fatal form of gastritis is due to corrosive and 
other poisons. The symptoms of gastritis are: loss of 
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appetite, nausea, vomiting of food and mucus, pain and 
tenderness in the pit of the stomach, and, if the intestines 
are also involved, general abdominal tciideniess. colic, 
and diarrhea. In ordinary cases if food is withheld 
for a day and afterward a light diet is given, recoverj- is 
rapid. In the severer cases there may be excessive vomit- 
ing and purging, with fever and prostration. Symptoms 
of this t'liaracter are frequent accompaniments of so-called 
"ptomaine" or food poisoning and may occasionally 
prove fatal. (}rdinar,\' acute gastritis in adults is almost 
always mild, but repeateii attacks maj' lead to chronic 
gastritis. In children in whom the symptoms are usually 
due to unsuitable food, diarrhea is frequently present. 

Treatment. — The treatment, as already indicated, is 
largely dietetic. Temporary starvation is often not nmi.ss. 
In infants the foo<l may be restritte^t to albimien or barley 
Vater; in older children and adults to gruel, brcjth, softened 
toast, skim milk, milk toast, rusks, arrow-root biscuits, 
and the like. In some cases, when the stomach is over- 
loaded, an emetic may be administered, or better still, 
gastric lavage may be practised. In children it is usual 
to administer a laxative and, if necessary, to wash out 
the bowel. Bismuth and other local sedatives are useful 
to allay irritation in the stomach and to relieve diarrhea. 
In the more severe cases stimulation may be required. 

Chronic Gfttairli (Chrimic Gastric Catarrh). — The term 
chronic gastritis (gaster — ^sbimach) should be restricted to 
those rases in which evidences of inflammation or catarrhal 
change in the stomach are demonstrable; it should not 
he used as a synion>Tn for chronic dyspepsia of all varieties. 
The majority of chronic dyspepsias are of nervous or 
reflex origin and true gastritis is relatively infrequent, 
a fact quite at variance with the common view. An 
amusing popular etymology derives gastritis from "gas" 
and makes it equivalent to flatulent dyspepsia. Chronic 
gastritis may occur as an independent or primary disease 
or it may lie secondary to other diseases, particularly 
chronic heart, liver, and kidney disease. In these diseases 
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chronic passive congestion of tlie mucous membrane of 
the stomach is an important factor in causing the catjirrhal 
condition. The most important causes of onlinary chronic 
gastritis are alcohol, improper fixid, ami bad dietetic 
habits. Whisky, particularly when takeu undiluted on 
an empty stomach, is the leading cause. Hut breads, 
pastry, fried foods, sweets, etc., doubly bad if unskilfully 
prepareil, are doubtless important in the causation of 
gastritis. Ice-water, iced drinks, and ice-cream caimot 
be excui)>ated. thongh if taken with discretion, tliey ma.\' 
not t)e as harmful as they have been painted. Irregular 
meals, hasty eating, and insufficient chewing, seem to 
me to be of more importance than the character of the 
food. The abuse of drugs (copaiba, e. g.) and poisons of a 
locally irritating character are less usual causes. I'lcera- 
tion and cancer of the stomach itself, as well as many 
of the functional states, may ultimately be complicated 
by a greater or less degree of gastritis. 

The characteristics of gastritis are an increased secretion 
of mucus and a diminished secretion of hydrochloric acid 
and eventually of pepsin. At first there may be an irrita- 
tive and excessive secretion of hydrochloric acid, while 
in ad\'anced cases there is an absence of all secretions, 
even mucus, due to atrophy of the mucous membrane. 
" The s,\Tnptoras are loss of appetite, flabby tongue, belch- 
ing, slight pain and general epigastric tenderness after 
meals, and constipation. In the severe eases nausea and 
vomiting of mucus, particularly in the morning, are the 
rule. Frequently the stomach loses tone and becomes 
moderately enlarged (atony). 

Treatment. — The treatment consists of a careful restrict 
tion of diet and regularity in meals. The following food 
list, modified from oiie prepared by Dr. ('. B, VVorden 
for dispensary use, illustrates the general character of 
the diet for a mild case. 

SoiTps: Consomme, bouillon, beef, chicken, mutton, 
oyster and clam broths, tomato, asparagus, pea and celery 
pm*^. 
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Meats: Chicken, turkey, squab, broiled steak, roast 
beef, iamb, fish, oysters, sweetbreads. 

ErrGs: Lightly boiled, poached, raw. 

Vegetables: Baked or mashed white potatoes, spinach, 
asparai^s tips, cauliflower, green peas, lettuce, young 
lima beans, young string beans, stewed carrots, celery. 

Cereals: Rice, macaroni, oatmeal, hominy, wheat 
preparations. 

Breads: Stale wheat bread, toast, zwieback, pulled 
bread, rusks, crackers. 

Fats: Butter, cream, grilled bacon, olive oil. 

Beveraues: Milk, buttermilk, weak tea or coffee 
once a day. cocoa, water moderately at meals and freely 
between meals. 

If the teeth are carious they should be repaired or 
artificial ones substituted. Lavage is often useful when 
there is much mucus. It should be given in the mornin;; 
!>efore breakfast and a teaapoonful of sodium bicarbonate 
should be added to each pint of warm water (103° F.) 
to facilitate the removal of the mueus. In other ca,ses 
lavage with nitrate of silver solution (1 to 10,(XK) or 
stronger) nin>' \k used. Many patients get along nicely 
witli hot water and alkaline' powders taken before break- 
fast. The metlicinal treatment consists of nux vomica 
and other bitters to promote appetite and secretions, dilute 
hydrochloric aeid to supplement secretion, or alkalies 
(magnesia, chalk and sodium bicarbonate) to neutralize 
excessive acidity, and bismuth or nitrate of silver to 
diminish irritation. Pepsin and other ferments are not of 
much use, in spite of the popular prejudice in their favor. 

nicer of the Stomach and of ttie Duodenum. — I'lcers 
of the stomach and of the duodenum are considered 
together, because in man>' cases it is imjxtssible to 
determine clinically on which side of the pylorus an 
ulcer may be situated. Formerly ulcer of the stomach 
was considered to be much more frequent than ulcer of 
the duodenum, which was looked u|K>n as more or less 
of a curiosity, but the experience of abilominal surgeons 




has apparently (iemonstrated that ulcer of the dufideniim 
is more comnit>ii than ulcer of the stomach, t'lcer is 
common in middle-ajced persons, but the Hvmptiims are 
usually most clearlj' manifested in younft persons. 

SytnptomB.— The cardinal sjTiiptoras of ulcer are pain, 
localized tenderness, hyperacidity of the gastric juice, 
and vomitinR of blowl. The time at which the pain 
develops dcjjcnds largely on the situation of the ulcer. 




14. — DuodanHl ulcar ohonirig CTOsion of an artery in the haW!, 
from which falsi hi'iDtirrhnBe oi-rurrod: S. slijrauch: D, iluDdenuin; 
A. anety: li. ixnnt o( rupture. (Lockwood.) 

If the ulcer is in the body of the stomach or near the 
cardiac end. that is, near the opening of the gullet, pain 
may develop very shortly after eating and may ilisappear 
when the stomach is empty. A sharply localized area of 
tenderness will he felt in the middle of the epigastrium or 
slightly to the left, and there may also be tenderness 
at the left of the lower spine (tenth dorsal). If the ulcer 
13 near the pylorus, pain will develop later in tlie course 
f digestion as the stomach is emptying itself. In ulcer 
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of the duodenum a gnawing pain (" hunger pain") becinnes 
manifest two, three or more hours after meals and is 
relieved by food. In many cases of duodenal ulcer there 
may be no distinct pain and the condition will only be 
recognized on the development of some threatening com- 
plication. When careful routine examtpations are made, 
localized tenderness may be elicited, causing a diagnosis 
to be suspected. 

Both ill ulcer of the stomach and in ulcer of the duo- 
denum, there is usually a decided hy[)eracidity; it is 
possible indeed that the excessive acidity of the stomach 
maj- precede the ulceration and be a factor in its cau- 
sation. 

Complicationa.^In typical cases of ulcer there is usually 
free hemorrhage or hematemesis, sometimes a pint or 
more. The vomited fluid is dark red, usually clott^l, 
and sometimes mixed with gastric contents. The writer 
once saw a pint or more of clotted bloo<l withdrawn 
through a stomach tube after a test meal. Fortunately 
this led to an immediate diagnosis of a hitherto unsus- 
iwcted ulc-er, and t«nsequently to an operation (gastro- 
enterostomy), and the permanent cure of the patient. 
Hemorrhage, due to drrhosis of liver, is in itself indistin- 
guishable from that due to ulcer.| In pulmonary hemor- 
rhage the blood is bright red and frothy. In spite of its 
sewrity the hemorrhage in ulcer is seldom fatal, but is ver>" 
liable to recur. If the ulcer is situated near the pylorus 
or in the duodenum no blood may be vomited, but black, 
tarry stools will be a feature of the case (meleua). In 
many cases blood in the feces may be detected by delicate 
chemical tests ("occult" blood tests). 

Perforation is particularly common in duodenal ulcer 
and it may wcur in ulcer of the stomach. The sj-mptoms 
of this ac<'ident are frequently the first evidences of 
digestive disturbance of which the patient is conscious. 
It is accompanied by intense pain, rigidity, and s>'mptoms 
of collapse and requires immediate laparotomj-. Manj' 
ulcers heal with the production of scar tissue. If this is 
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extensive, llarely a constriction may he j)r()(luce(I form- 
ing the so-called ''hour-glass" stomach. If the scar is 
at the pylorus or in the duodenum, stenosis results, with 
subsequent dilatation of the stomach. A case of this 
sort is referred to in the discussion on stenosis and dilata- 
tion. 

Treatment. — ^The treatment of ulcer is either medical 
or surgical. Medical treatment consists in absolute rest 
in bed and relative starvation. The patient is nourished 
(?) for a number of days by nutritive enemata {e, g., six 
ounces of peptonized milk and an egg every eight hours) 
and nothing is given by the mouth except, possibly, a 
little cracked ice. An ic»e-bag or warm compresses may 
be applied to the epigastrium. When the hemorrhage has 
ceased or subjective pain no longer occurs, a very light 
diet is gradually begim, at first consisting merely of milk, 
grueb, and beef preparations; later, eggs, and other semi- 
solid articles are added. After a few weeks the patient 
may take a diet such as has been recommended for chronic 
gastritis. He is allowed to sit up only when this no longer 
causes gastric distress. 

Sometimes instead of adopting this routine the physi- 
cian puts the patient on teaspoonful doses of iced milk or 
beaten white of e^^ administered at fifteen-minute inter- 
vals from the very beginning. The (juantity of the food 
is gradually increased and the intervals of administration 
lengthened. This plan has the advantage of causing 
less anemia and loss of strength, and of avoiding the 
unpleasant rectal feeding, (.'onvalescent ulcer cases 
usually require iron and other tonics. Milder cases are 
treated by the ambulant method with a light diet (prin- 
cipally milk, gruel, and eggs), bismuth subcarbonate in 
large doses, or nitrate of silver. Severe hemorrhage is 
treated by absolute rest, by the application of an ice-bag 
to the epigastrium, by the administering of morphin 
hypodermically as well as by adrenalin, and astringents 
internally. If bleeding recurs constantly, operation is 
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inrlicated, Cia.stro-cnterostomy with or without excisiois 
(if the ulcer is UHually practised. Operation is als(» 
(iemandeti in cases of perforation and stenosis with 
secondarj- dilation of the stomach. 

Cancer of the Stomach. — OrL-inntna h the only common 
form of tumor in the stomach, although sarcoma and 
benign timH)r.s ma\' occiir. In a rather extensive experi- 
ence I have seen only one case of each, f'omraoidy the 
cancer is of the hard or scirrlious variety, but soft eauli- 
flower-hke growths are not rare. Sooner or later ulcera- 
tion takes place in almost all cancers of the .stomach with 
oozing of blood and discharge of pus. Free hemorrhage, 
so frequent in idcer is rare, and blood when vomited 
has a dark appearance resembling coffee grounds. In 
the stools bl<»od is present in minute amounts — "occult 
blood." The symptoms of the disease depend in part 
on the situation of the growth. A tumor at or near the 
esophageal opening sooner or later prevents the entrance 
of food into the stomach and gives rise to esophageal ' 
obstruction and starvation. A tumor at or near the 
pylorus ultimately causes obstruction at that orifice, i 
retention and lactic-acid fermentation of the food, hjper- 
trophy and dilatation of the stomach (visible gastric 
peristalsis), and vomiting. The visible peristaltic con- 
tractions reprcHcnt an effort on the part of the musculature 
to overcome the resistance at the pylorus. They always i 
pass from left to right and are seen even in normal ■ 
stomachs bj- the j--rays. A tumor of the body of the 
stomach protluces neither cardiac nor pyloric obstruction 
and proves fatal by the progress of the disease, by its 
extension beyond the confines of the stomach, etc. The 
general sjinptoms of cancer of the stomach are progressive 
wasting, loss of strength, and anemia ("cachexia"), 
with pain, tenderness, hemorrhage, and \-omiting. To 
these may be added symptoms of metastasis (that is, 
the transfer of the disease through the bloi>d) to other 
organs, and particularly to the liver, and the sig! 
perforative peritonitis. 
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The disease attacks persons in middle or advanced life, 
*»ni. as a rule, there is no history of preceding dyspepsia, 
^Xcept in those cases which follow ulcer. In the latter 
tHere is a history of recurring attacks of paiiiful indigestion, 
often with hemorrhage, varied by long periods of well- 
V>eing. Heredity seems to be an important factor. Men 
are more frequently attacked than women. The disease 
is usually fatal within two years. The varieties which 1 
obstruct the orifices are the most rapidly fatal. 

Examination of the stomach contents in most cases 
(except those preceded by ulcer) shows diminished or 
absent hydrochloric acid; in the pyloric eaaes there are 
retention and lattic-aciil fennentation. The white cells 
of the blood are increased in carcinoma (leukocj-tosis). 

Treatment. — If the tumor is at the cardiac end, obstruc- 
tion finally gives the patient no choice between starvation 
and gastrostomy, i. <?., the formation of a new entrance . 
into the stomach from the epigastrium. This o])eration| 
is performed solely for the purpose of feeding the patient ■ 
and serves only to prolong life for a brief period. At each 
feeding the rubber tube which has been fastened in the 
abdominal wall is connected tn a fimnel through which 
food is intn«luced. This must l>e finely divided. Some- , 
times the patient jireparcs his own foo<l by chewing itn 
and spitting it out. This is supposed to satisfy his hunger I 
and to encourage the secretions of the stomach. In the * 
pyloric cases gastro-enterostomy, or the formation of an 
opening between the stomach and intestine, may palliate 
the patient's condition in a similar manner. In early 
cases excision of part of the stomach may result in recovery. 
Aside from operation, treatment consists in a careful y| 
selected diet similar to that used for chronic gastritis— 
lavage, bitters, and tonics, hydrochloric acid, etc. If 
there is obstruction the diet will need to be finely divided 
or semifluid, or nutritive enemata will be required, e. g., 
6 to 8 ounces of peptonized milk ever>' eight hours. Salt 
solution by the bowel {Murphy method) is of great value 
in cases of obstruction and vomiting, to supply fluid to the 
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tissues. In bed-ridden cases care of the mouth and teeth 
and general attention to the skin will be of importance. 
Hemorrhage rarely requires special treatment. Perfora- 
tinn, heralded by sudden pain, rigidity, and collapse, 
will require immediate medical attention and probably 
laparotomy. 

Pyloric Stenosis, Atony, and Dilatation of the Stonueh. 
—These thrrr riiiiiiitinii-. uri' innrc <ir l("^^ interdependent; 
they may .■<irL>tilutc distiiirt atlVai<ins in themselves, 
but are usually secondary to other fonditiuus. The 
stomach is essential!;' a muscular bag, with great differ- 
ences in capacity according to demands made upon it. 
In hearty eaters and beer drinkers it may Ijecome greatly 
enlarged without losing its tone; this may be called 
hypertrophy of the stomach. In atony the stnmach walls 
are relaxed so that the food is not discharged as rapidly 
as it should be. Air and other gases which are normally 
absorbed or rapidly passed on to the intestine or upward 
into the esophagus (normal eructation), collect in the 
stomach and cause distress and distention. Occasionally 
the gas may be derived from fermentation, but this is 
undoubtedly less common than popularly supposed. The 
carminatives probably act by stimulating the muscle of 
the stomach to reject the superfluous air. Simple atony 
may occur as an independent affection and is also an 
accompaniment of gastroptosis and of many forms nf 
dyspepsia, particularly of the nervous variety. 

If there is moderate obstruction at the pylorus there 
will be increase in muscular power to compensate for it 
and overcome it, and as a consequence the peristaltic 
movements will become distinctly visible. With increa^ 
ing obstruction or stenosis the stomach will dilate to 
accommodate the retained food. Relief from excessive 
dilatation is obtained by periodic vomiting. The wTiter 
recently had a man under his care who had vomited 
almost daily for years. In this patient the stomach reached 
the Hj-mphysis pubis and enormous peristaltic waves 
could be seen passing slowly from left to right, like a 1 
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heavy "ground swell." In this case at operation an 
obstruction due to the scar of Hn old ulcer was found. 

The principal causes of stenosis 
may be enumerated as follows: 
cancer of the pylorus, iJeer in the 
neighborhood of the pylorus with 
spasm or cicatricial contraction, 
adhesions clue to gall-bladder dis- 
ease, kinking due to displacement 
of the stomach (gastroptosJs). and 
congeniial kyperimphk nknosis. 
The latter is a rare affection seen 
in iiifant.s and due to thickening 
of the circular muscle at the pylo- 
rus. The principal sjTuiJtoms art- 
vomiting and rapid and usually 
fatal iiianition. The causes of 
h>'pertrophy or <lilatatinn of the 
stomach include the causes enu- 
merated above, and in addition, 
simple atony, and enlargement 
due to overfilling. 

Treatment. — The treatment of 
stfnosis is usually operative. In 
the cases in which spasm of the 
pylorus occurs on a(;couiit of irri- 
tation by acid contents or because 
of the presence of adjacent ulcers, 
or as a reflex from gall-stones or 
chronic ai)pendicitis, relief may 
be obtained by treatment of the 
primary disorder, operative or 
otherwise. In dilatation, insofar 
as this is due to stcnosLs, the same 
remarks hold true to a large 
estent, nevertheless palliative 

treatment will often give a certain degree of relief and 
improve the chances of a subsequent operation. This 
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treatiDPiit consists in lavage, practised daily or uftener, 
and in the administration of finely divided and easily 
digested f<H>ds. Water may be administered by the bowel 
(continuous enteroclysis) , as the amount that reaches 
the intestine by the normal route in these conditions is 
often small. In some cases rectal feeding is necessary, 
though this is never more than a temporary resource. In 
simple atony an effort may be made to stimulate the 
musculature of the stomach by large doses of nux vomica 
or strychnin, by the use of electricity and by douches 
against the spine and the epigastrium, or even into the 
stomach itself. In hyperacidity, alkalies, such as chalk, 
magnesia, and soda may relieve a spasmodic contraction 
of the pylorus. 

Gaatroptosis. — Splanchnoptosis is a term applied to 
do»^lward displacement of the alxlominal organs. Gas- 
troptosis refers particularly to the stomach, but jn most 
rases it is associated with "falling" of the kidneys, of the 
colon, and even of the liver. With these displacements 
there is usually associated a peculiar fonnation of the 
thorax, drooping shoulders, wing-like shoulder-blades, 
flat chest, and acute epigastric angle (habitus enterop- 
toticus). The conditions arc thought by some to be 
congenital and by others to be the result of poor nutrition 
(rickets) in early childhood. Splanchnoptosis is not a 
disease in itself, but persons in whom it is found lack 
resistance and are prone to tuberculosis, neurasthenia, 
and digestive disturbances. Downward displacement 
of the stomach or of other organs may occur in persons 
of nonnal build, and particularly in women who have 
worked hard and borne many cbildren in rapid succession. 

In a case of gastniptosis, the abdomen is prominent 
lL)elow the umbilicus (Fig. 35), the walls are thin, and the 
muscles poorly developed. The stomach instead of 
<iccup,\"ing the uomial area well above the umbilicus, 
assumes a more vertical position and extends to or below 
the umbilicus, .sometimes even tn the s^inphysis pubis. 
To diagnose the po.sition of the stomach water is some- 
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les given, and the lower border of the stomach marked 
S^^^-t: by means of the splash. More commonly the stomach 
*^ dilated by pumping air in through a stomach tube, or 





Fio. 36. — Position of stomach in ptnsid as shown !)y tho x-rays. Left, 
patient standing; riffht, patient reclining. lu the vertionl position tho 
Durmal stomach occupies a position nearly idontic^al with that shown 
CD right. (Herts.) 

by distending with carbonic-acid gas (evolved in the 
organ after the administration of successive doses of 
tartaric acid and sodium bicarbonate). Under these 
conditions its position is evident to inspection or easily 




Fio. 37. — Rose's belt. (Lorkwood.) 

mapped out by percussion. The j'-rays arc the most 
satisfactory means of diagnosis; they arc also valuable 
for l(K*ating the colon which is usually displaced in com- 
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mon with the stomach. Patients with gastroptosis maj^ 
suffer no ill effects, but with loss of weiRlit and lowered 




tone they frequently de\'eIop sjinptoms ivf atonii- dj'spep- 
sia and complaio of ^'ague sensation of (tragRin^, bearing 
down, etc. They are relieved when lying down. 
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Treatment. — The treatment of ptosis, per ae, consists in 
txnprovement of the nutrition (S. Weir Mitchell rest cure), 
<&xercises to develop the abdominal muscles, spetially 
'fitted beltii atid corsets, and operations designed to sus- 
"X)end the stomach. The most satisfactory support for tem- 
"porary use is the " Rose" adhesive-plaster belt, either in 
its original form or variously modified. Such a belt, 
renewed every three to six weeks atrording to the condition 
of the skin, may be worn for many months. A piece of 
zinc oxide plaster, ]>referably spread on moleskin, approxi- 
mately one yard long and seven inches wide, is cut as 
'' shown in Fig. 37. The apex of the large piece (/) is fixed 
to the skin just above the pubis (shaved) while the ends 
are carried upward and backward around the body. 
During this maneuvre the abdomen is firmly supported 
in the desired position by the physician's hand placed 
over the plaster. The remaining strips (// and ///) are 
reversed before being applied and serve to keep the soft 
parts from bulging at the sides. (Fig. 38.) The asso- 
ciated symptoms are treated as described elsewhere. 

FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH. 

Functioua! disonlers are usually traceable to general 
nervous disturbances (neurasthenia), local irritation, or 
reflex causes. In sensory neuroses the stomach is unusually 
responsive to painful sensations; heavy foml or nonnal 
degrees of acidity will produce sensations of weight, 
burning, and distress (hyperesthesia) or intense paroxysmal 
, pain may develop (gastralgia), Gastralgia may be a 
purely seasory phenomenon (rare) or it may be a mani- 
festation of local irritation, as in ulcer, or of reflex dys- 
pepsia, as in disease of the gall-bladder and appendix, 
or of disease in distant organs, as in locomotor ataxia 
(gastric crises). 

The motor neuroses include excessive relaxation of the 
gastric musculature (atonj) and undue muscular irrita- 
f bility. The former causes delayed expulsion of the 
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ingesta (retention). The latter is exemplified by nervous 
vomiting, nervous belching, and hypermotiliiy. In 
ner\ous belthing constant eructations occur quite in- 
dependent of fermentation or atony. In hypermotility 
the food is hurried on into the inteatines very soon after 
it is ingested. This may set up diarrhea, etc. 

Secretory disturbances are the most frequent of all 
and include h>-peracidity (hj'perchlorhydria) in which 
an excess of hydrochloric acid is secreted, subacidity in 
which the secretion is diminished, and achylia in which 
the gastric juice is entirely deficient without obvious 
or adequate cause. H>-peracidity is usually associated 
with c'onstipation and presents symptoms such as heart- 
burn and acid eructation, one-half to two or more hours 
after meals, often only at night. The patients are relieved 
temporarily by taking food, sodium bicarbonate, etc. 
In achylia with careful diet there may be no symptoms, 
but examination by the stomach tube shows that the 
stomach empties itself rapidly into the intestine. If 
coarse, or even slightly decomposed food is taken, abdomi- 
nal distention and diarrhea readily occur because the 
food has not been broken up by digestion, nor the growth 
of harmful microorganisms prevented by the antiseptic 
action of hydrochloric acid. 

NeiTons Dyspepsia.— In nervous dyspepsia there is 
usually more or less derangement of all the functions of 
the stomach lombinefl with the s.vmptoms characteristic 
of mild neurasthenia. The symptoms are manifold and 
are described in great detail by the patients. The com- 
monest gastric ajTnptoms are belching, flatulence, nausea, 
heart-burn, fulness and distress (not severe pain or 
localized tenderness), and constipation. 

Refle.x or s>-niptomatic dyspepsia is most frequently 
due to gall-stones, appendicitis, constipation, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, heart disease. Bright's disease, and preg- 
nancy. Unless the physician is continually on hb guard, 
he is liable to treat some grave organic disease as a 
trivial dyspepsia. Persons who treat themselves, including 
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nurses, are far more liable to fall into this serious and 
sometimes fatal error. Indigestion is often the first and 
only evident manifestation of nephritis and tuberculosis. 
The treatment of motor neuroses has been discussed 
under Atony, etc. Sensory neuroses may be treated 
locally by sedatives, such as nitrate of silver and bismuth, 
and generally, by bromides, tonics, massage, baths, etc. 
H^'peracidity is treated by a bland diet free from coarse, 
acid, spicy, or even " tasty *^ foods. Excess of starch is 
to be avoided. Atropin is used to check secretion, and 
alkalies (sodium bicarbonate, powdered chalk, magnesia, 
and bismuth subcarbonate) to neutralize acidity. Sub- 
acidity and achylia are treated by dilute hydrochloric 
acid, which in the former case stimulates acid secretion 
and in the latter to some extent replaces it. 



CHAPTER III. 
DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES. 



DURRItEA AND ENTEBIT:n. 
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Diarrhea and Enteritis. — Diarrhea is one of the coni- 
tnoneat s^Tnptoms of intestinal ileranfTement ; it may be 
funetional or cle])entleiit on organic ehanges in the intes- 
tines. Anxiety or other cnintiim, the stimulus of a heavy 
meal, or a sudden ciiangc in the weatlier may, any one 
nf them, be the iircasion of a mild diarrheal attack. The 
effect of cold, in the form of an ether .spray directed 
against^ the alMlomen, is sometimes utilized to relieve 
constipation, while the use of the woolen abdominal 
band for the pretention of diarrhea in babies and sus- 
ceptible adults is familiar to all. Functional diarrhea 
may be due to toxemia. Typical examples are seen in 
uremia and in certain infectious diseases. The commonest 
cause of functional diarrhea is the ingestion of indigestible 
fi«)d. Prompt removal of the offending material by purga- 
tives and enemas affords relief. An analogous form of 
diarrhea, sometimes acute and sometiuies chronic, is 
dependent on gastric disease with absence of secretion 
and consequent imperfect preparation of the food for 
intestinal digestion. 

Enteritis is a prolific cause of diarrhea; it may be . 
catarrhal or ulcerative. The specific forms of ulceration, ' 
due to dysentery, tjiihoid, and tuberculosis are considered 
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elsewhere. Ulceration is a manifestation of severe 
enteritis and colitis in infancy and childhood*; ulceration 
of the colon is also a common terminal condition in the 
aged or in the subjects of chronic disease. Enteritis is 
usually bacterial in origin but chemical (including toxic) 
agents may owasionally play a part. Passive congestion 
as seen in heart and lung disease is an important pre- 
disposing cause. 

Enteritis is classified according to the portion of the 
bowel primarily involved; thus there may be duodenitis, 
enteritis, colitis, enterocolitis, proctitis, etc. Enteritis 
is used in a general sense and also specifically with refer- 
ence to the small intestine. Duodenitis (inflammation 
of the duodenum) is supposed to be one of the causes of 
catarrhal jaundice (q, v,). In this form of enteritis as well 
as in inflammation of the small bowel generally, diarrhea 
may be absent. The terms colitis and proctitis are applied 
to inflammation of the colon and rectum resp)ectively. 
Involvement of this portion of the intestinal tract is 
characterized by the passage of mucus and blood and 
sometimes by rectal tenesmus. \ery frequently there is 
more or less general involvement of the whole gastro- 
intestinal tract (gastro-enteritis). 

Infantile Diarrhea. — Diarrheal disturbances are much 
more frequent and serious in infants and children than 
in adults. In artificiallv fed infants the mortality from 
intestinal disturbances is extremely high, particularly 
during the summer months. In them the disease tends 
to recur and become subacute or chronic. The most 
frequent types of diarrhea in infants are: acute dysp)eptic 
diarrhea, catarrhal enteritis, enterocolitis, and cholera 
infantum. Acute dyspeptic diarrhea is caused by the 
ingestion of coarse or otherwise unsuitable food (unripe 
fruit), and usually yields to enemas, purgation, lavage 
of the colon, or other measures, directed to the removal 
of the offending material. Enteritis and enterocolitis 
usually result from milk infection. In mild cases there 
is slight fever, colic and diarrhea. The stools are thin 
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and often ofTcnsive, and may contain undigested milk. 
They may be brownish in color, or more frequently green, 
and in ajcuravated cases in which diarrhea persists, mucus, 
blood and even pus make their appearance. The milder 
cases usually clear up i)enna!iently with the correction 
of the diet. The severe and neglected forms may become 
subacute or elux»nic, and are accompanied by emacia- 
tion and prostration. These cases are extremely difficult 
to feed, and relapse with the slightest change in the diet. 
The prognosis, except under the best hygienic conditions, 
is very dubious. Cholera infantum, fortunately- a com- 
paratively rare type of acute enteritis, is cliaracterized 
by fever, vomiting, the passage of water.' stools, rapid 
wasting. an<l early collapse. 

Diarrhea in Adults. — In adults acute enteritis is less 
common, anil is comparatively mild as a rule. The 
ordinary symptoms are colicky pains, alxlnminal soreness, 
and the frequent passage of semisolid or liquid stools. 
The discharge may contain mucus, but seldom any blood. 
I'neomplicated cases usually clear up in a few days. The 
se\'ere fulminant form with vomiting, rice-water stools, 
exeessi\T thirst, rapid emaciation, weak pulse, and sub- 
normal temperature corresponds to cholera infantum and 
is kiionni as cholera morbus. 

Chronic diarrliea in adults is not uncommon. It may 
be due to specific infections, such as dysentery and tuber- 
culosis, to toxemias such as uremia, to chn>nie infianima- 
tion ami ulceration, to secretory disturbances in tlie 
stomach, to nen^ous influences, etc. Most of these causes 
are alludetl to elsewhere. The sjinptoms in enteritis 
are not, as a rule, characteristic of the several under- 
lying causes. The latter must be sought out by pains- 
takuig clinical and laboratory studies. In most varieties 
the stools are of a thin puree-like consistency and are 
passed without pain. In chronic dy.sentery there is 
tenesmus (painful straining) and the passage of mucus 
and blt>od. In mucous colitis tliere is an alteration oi 
ci>natipation and diarrliea (see Constipation), Emaciation 
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and anemia are features of most severe chronic diarrheas 
but are particularly marked in tuberculous enteritis. 

Treatment of Diarrhea. — The treatment of diarrhea in 
adults consists in the removal of the cause when this is 
possible, in temporary- abstinence, or in restriction of diet 
(see Gastro-enteritis), and hi initial purgation. These 
measures are followed by antiseptics, astringents, local 
and general se<latives, etc. As examples of such drugs 
in common use may be mentioned salol, beta-naphtliol, 
tannin, catechu, kino, chalk, bismuth, paregoric, and 
Dover's powder. 

In infants similar drugs are of value, but opium must 
be uscmI with caution or not at all. Intestinal lavage is 
often effective and is given by means of a catheter and 
a small fimnel. The child should be placed on its back 
with the buttocks brought to the edge of the bed or table. 
The latter sliould be protected by a mackintosh, so 
arranged as to lead the fluid into a pail. The catheter 
should be intnxluced and then tlie flow of water started, 
after which it may be pushed in for eight to ten inches. 
The funnel should not be more than one or two feet 
above the level of the body, and a pint or more of fluid 
may be intrcxluced at a time. . As portions are expelled, 
usually with considerable force, washing is repeated, until 
the fluid returns clear. A varietv of fluids may be used 
for the purpose, such as isotonic salt solution, boric-acid 
solution, a weak solution of nitrate of silver. 

The diet demands the greatest care. In breast-fed 
infants, water may sometimes be given before nursing to 
dilute the milk, and abnormalities of this secretion may 
be corrected, if practicable, by attention to the diet and 
exercise of the mother. Diarrhea in breast-fed infants 
usually presents no serious diflSculties. In artificially 
fed infants the dietetic treatment will depend entirely on 
what the child has been getting. Usually, milk should 
be withdrawn at least temporarily, and albumen water, 
sugar water or gruel substituted. Subsequently albumen 
(casein) milk, buttermilk, skim milk, whey, or simply 
pure milk, properly diluted or modified, may be employed. 
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PROPHYLACTIC VALUE OF PUKE MttK. 

The posriihle varuitiiins iif diet are too iiumeroiis to 
alltiw of description, but stress should be laid on the 
importaiiee for prophylaxis as well as for cure of a pure 
milk supply. In most of our large cities die local medical 
societies "certify" milk which meets their requirements 
as to purit.^■ and uniform composition. Certified milk is 
pn>duced under tlie following conditions: The cows are | 
tested annually witli tuberculin to eliminate the danger 
of tuberculosis. They are kept in perfectly clean, well- 
lifrhted, airj' stables, with proper food and fresh water. 
They are thoroughly cleaned before milking, and the 
milk is received in partially or completely covered pails, 
so as to avoid dust as far as possible. The milk is then 
immcfliately straiped. passed over sterile coolers, bottled, 
and iced. It should be delivered within twenty-four 
hours. The milk is tested at regular inter\-ats (weekly), 
to determine its uniform composition and freedom from 
bacterial contamination. Under such conditions milk is 
not sterile, but the bacteria are of harmless varieties, 
and very few in number (not o\'er ten thousand to the 
cubic centimeter), Ordinarj' market milk, on the other 
hand, is usually produced under conditions which are far 
from hygienic. It is seldom kept cold, or i)rotecte(l from 
contamination, and in the summer, may contain count- 
less bacteria (one million per c.c. or more), some of which 
may be injurious. The number of bacteria is, however, 
most important as an index of the care with which the 
milk has been handled. Tertifieii milk is unfortunately 
too expensive for general consumption, altliough the 
poor may afford it temporarily in ease of illness. An 
effort is being made to improve the general milk supply, 
so that it may approximate this high standard. Mean- 
while commercial pasteurization is being demanded for 
all milk that does not meet the highest requirements. 
This process, if carefully performed, is usually elTectuttl 
m destroying harmful bacteria, but it cannot be expected 
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to purify milk which is already badly contaminated, or 
to preserve it unless it is subsequently iced. The term 
"pasteurization'* is applied to milk which has been 
heated sufficiently to destroy pathogenic bacteria, for 
example, to 150° F. (range 150° to 167°) for twenty min- 
utes. When the milk supply is dubious or the temper- 
ature of the air high, domestic pasteurization can be 
practised with advantage, (^omplete sterilization necessi- 
tates heating the milk to the boiling-point for one-half 
hour on three successive days. Nearly sterile milk may 
be obtained by a single heating. In addition to these 
measures fresh, cool air and cleanly surroundings are of 
great importance in the treatment of intestinal disorder. 
The removal of an infant to the country or seashore may 
cure diarrhea which has persisted in the city in spite of 
the most careful attention. 

Chronic Constipation. — The average healthy person 
has a regular formed evacuation of the bowels daily. 
Perfectly normal persons may, however, have two or per- 
haps more regular movements a day, or only one every 
two or three days. In constipation, on the other hand, 
movements occur at irregular intervals; the evacuations 
are usually increased in consistency; sometimes there is 
an alteration of constipation and diarrhea. Stools in con- 
stipation may assume peculiar forms, ofttimes appearing 
as small balls like sheep dung. Band or ribbon-like 
movements may occur in spasmodic constipation, but 
may also be suggestive of actual stricture, as from cancer. 
In mucous colitis constipation alternates with diarrhea, 
but the former is the dominant condition. A character- 
istic feature is the passage of large masses of mucus or 
cast-like formations with accompanying colic. 

Under simple constipation we include only those cases 
which are seemingly independent of organic disease. Two 
forms are usually described — the atonic and the spas- 
modic. In one case the constipation is due to undue 
relaxation of the colon and lack of irritability of the 
rectum; in the other there is excessive irritability and 
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spasm, delaying the progresa of tlie intestinal contents. 
The latter tjT3e occurs particularly in neurotic peraons 
and is influenced by general treatment of tlie neurosis and 
by certain drugs which relax the spasm of the intestinal 
muscle, such as bclladoima and hyoscyamus. These cases 
do not respond satisfactorily to the usual dietetic treat- 
ment, as the coarse food may actually irritate the bowel. 

The causes of atonic constipation are very numerous 
and only the most important can be mentioned. As tlie 
result of modem "improved" methods of manufacture, 
many of our foodstuffs are offered in sucJi a digestible 
form and so free from waste material, that tliere b little 
residue remaining to give bulk to the feces and to stimu- 
late the ]>eristaltic movements. It is believed that this 
lack of pabulum checks the growth of useful micro- 
organisms, which normally constitute a very consider- 
able bulk of the feces and secrete substances which stim- 
ulate peristalsis. For this reason Graham bread, rye 
bread, oatmeal, shredded wheat, green vegetables, root 
vegetables and fniits are often of value, since the>' 
furnisli an excess of iniligestible cellulose. Sometimes 
bran, variously prepared, agar-agar {or vegetable gelatin), 
liquiil petn)latum. and other unabsorbable substances 
arc administered with the same Idea in view. The last- 
named substance differs from the rest in tluit it does not 
favor tlie growth of microorganisms. Aside from the 
f(KHis which furnish "Imllast," there are certain articles 
which are natural laxatives, In which may be included 
fats (including olive oil, butter, cream, etc.), the salts 
and acids of fruit's and vegetables, spices, and condiments. 

Another factor of even greater importance is habit. 
The mechanism of defecation is peculiarly susceptible to 
training, and is easily deranged by the slightest irregu- 
larity. Women are more apt to be negUgent in this 
particular for trivial and insufficient causes than are 
men. The arrangement of the modern "closet" does not 
favor tlie most efficient use of the abdominal muscles. 
In defecation the normal crouching position is much 




more effectual, as it makes the line of force more direct 
8Jid favors the use of accessory muscles. Dr. Howard 
Kelly and otiiers have suggested tlie use of a foot-stool 
to partially overcome this objection, as there is no likeli- 
IkhxI of a return to primitive habits. Tliis topic bears 
directly on the next cause of constipation, that b, impair- 
ment of muscular power, from inaldevelopnient (as in 
ga:jtroptosis), from lack of exercise, from undue relaxa- 
tion of the abdominal muscles following multiple preg- 
nancies, and from injurj- to the rectal and perineal 
muscles in childbirth. Most of these causes are esjjeciaily 
operative in women in whom constipation is so common 
as to be almost the rule. Here, a^ain, there is much 
chance for improvement by exercises, particularly walk- 
ing, rowing, and special abdominal movements, by tlie 
fattening or supportive treatment of ptosis, and by the 
repair of birth injuries. Not to multiply causes we may 
finally allude to the abuse of laxatives. The homeopathic 
phj-sicians perhaps go too far in their distrust of purga- 
tives, but there is no doubt that there would be less con- 
stipation if people paid more attention to diet and regu- 
larit\-, and did not resort immediately to drugs to secure 
relief from tlie fancied dangers of constipation. Many 
persona permit their minds to dwell upon the allegeil 
harmful effects of constipation and do not allow the 
natural forces a chance to assert themselves. If the 
bowel is completely' emptied by a laxative, there is no 
oncoming column of feces to excite the contraction of the 
rectum on the following day and one cannot expect the 
normal rhytJun to be reestablished. 

Treatment. — The curative treatment of constipation has 
been largely covered in the discussion of the causation. 
Simple enemas (soap and water) and suppositories 
(glycerin, gluten, or the home-made "soap stick"), are 
harmless methods of inducing an evacuation of the bowel 
if not too long continued. They should be used with the 
idea of establishing a regular habit (infants). In mucous 
colitis enemas consisting of olive or cottonseed oil are 
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valuable. One pint (more or less} of oil, wanned to blood 
heat, should be slowly injected by means of a rectal tube 
and a funnel, tlie patient meanwhile l\ing on the left side. 
If possible tlie oil should be retained for several hours or 
nvemisht. Drugs properly play little or no part except 
iwrhaps to tide the patient along until pro[)er habits have 
been established. P"or this purpose cascara in some form 
is probably least objectionable. The palliative treatment 
includes a long list of laxatives too well known to enumer- 
ate in detail. The salineii are particularly useful when it 
is the aun to withdraw fluid an<l to reduce local congestion 
as in heart disease, gall-bladder disease, and pelvic disease. 
Podophyllin an<l rhubarb are supposed to act especially 
well on the upper bowel and aloes on the lower. Senna 
(compound licorice powder) U particularly useful in piles 
as it makes the movements soft but not loose. The more 
drastic purgatives such as compound catliartic pills and 
the like lire only jiLstifiiil'Ic in aggravated cases. 

Intestinal Obstruction. — Obstruction jif the bowels 
is a. \'cr>' serious and often fatal condition which may 
at times be mistaken for obstinate constipation. The 
distinction is very important, since purgatives which are 
indicated in constipation, may be extremely dangerous 
in obstruction. In obstruction the lumen of the bowel is 
shut off, from one cause or another, so that the contents 
cannot pass; in acute obstruction, there is usually in adili- 
tion strangulation, i. e., cutting off of the blood supply. 
Chronic obstruction develops insidiously, and is usually 
due to tumors, benign strictiu-es (following ulceration), 
and ]>eritoneal adhesittiB, Acute rbstruction may be 
due to tliese causes, but more frt^niiwitiy results from 
strangulated hernia, \ohiilus, or intussusception. 

Hernia, Tolvulus, and Intussusception. — Hernia may be 
either external or internal. A portion of tlie bowel is 
caught either in one of tlie external "rings" or in one of 
the many normal or abnormal pockets or slits in the peri- 
toneum which invite such an accident. At the point of 
stricture the circulation is usually interfered with, so that 
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the loops of bowel which have been caught, become 
swollen, congested, inflamed, or gangrenous. Hcmia may 
occur at any age. Another cause of intestinal obstruc- 
tion is volvulus. This signifies a twisting or rotation of 
the intestines, with consequent obstruction to its tumen 
*ir blood supply. I have recently seen a case in which 
the greater i«irt of the small intestine was tied in a com- 
plicated knot, causing obstruction, gantrn-ne, ari<[ ileath. 
Volvulus occurs chieHy in the aged. In infants iirid young 
children the most important cause (if obstrucliiin is 
intussusception. In this crondition, which is probably the 
reaiitt of spasmodic contraction, one part of the bowel 
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x>tne3 telescoped into the part below, like a 
glove finger which has been partially turned inside out. 
This produces a "sansage-like" tumor. Intussusception is 
most common where the ileum joins the ascending colon. 
Symptoms. — The symptoms of obstruction are those of 
severe prostration or collapse with vomiting, constipa- 
tion, paroxismal pahi, rigidity, distentic;i, and visible 
peristalsis. If the obstruction is high up the vomiting is 
frequently ffcal. The constipation is usually- complete, 
but there may be small movements or discharges of 
blood and mucus. The position and diretiion of the 
peristaltic movements sometimes indicate the site of 
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obstruction. The rapidity of lievelopmcnt and sevfrit>- 
of the 8.\Tnpt()iD3 depend on the situation and complete- 
ness of obstruction. Obstruction high up is more rapidlj- 
fatal than that low down. 

In rare instances the symptoms of obstruction may be 
due to a functional spasm — d>Tiamic obstruction. Such 
cases may be promptly relieved by a large dose of utropin 
adminiatered hypodermicallj'. In obstruction due to 
external hernia or to a luw-lying intussusception, if the 
patient is seen early in the disease, the bowel may some- 
times be reduced by manipulation. In the majority of 
cases obstruction "spells" immediate operation. If the 
strangulation has existed for a short time only it may be 
sufficient to relieve the obstruction, but if the \Htality 
of the tissues has been impaired, a portion of the intestine 
may have to be resected. TTie medical treatment, pre- 
liminary to operation, consists in the use nf enemas, 
lavage of the stomach, and other measures designed to 
relieve distress or to clarify the diagnosis. 

In this connection, we may mention another compara- 
tively rare condition which presents similar sym]>toms — 
embolism or thrombosis of one of the larger abdominal 
arteries or veins. The blocking of one of the mesenteric 
vessels causes intense, agonizing pain, distention, and 
other symptoms suggestive of obstruction. As a result 
of interference with the circulation a large section of the 
bowel may become gangrenous. 

lotestmal Tumors. — Many forms of tumor occur in the 
intestines, hut we shall limit our attention to the com- 
monest, which is cancer. This generally leads to chronic 
intestinal obstruction and its accompanjing s.'Miiptoms, 
In addition there are the usual symptt)ms of cancerous 
invasion-— loss of weight and strength, progressive anemia, 
and pain of varying degree depending on the part affected, 
Any portion of the intestines may be attacked b>- car- 
cinoma, but the usual sites are the ascendn>g colon, the 
sigmoid, and the rectum. In tlie latter situation the 
obstruction may be felt on rectal examination. In cancer 
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f of the colon null siRinnid a distiiK-t tumiir is usually 
fmlpable; tiie gut above the tumor is often thickened 
and spastic nod peristaltic waves may bt seen p&ssiitg 
in the direction of the obstruction. Tliis hypertrophy is 
compensatory and is "designed" to force tlie fecal 
material through the strictured intestine. The sto(jls 
are aomctinies ribbon- or pencil-shaped, hut this appear- 
ance may be produced by simple spasmodic constipation. 
Other sjTiiptoms are the passage of mucus, pus, or bhwHl. 
If the tuuior is low down, these may often be detected in 
the stools by the naked eye, otherwise only by micm- 
ii'opic examination. 

Treatment. — The treatment of cancer, when an early 
diagnosis has been made, is operative — excision of the 
growth. In advanced cases palliative measures arc alone 
indicated. These may include operations, e. g , the forma- 
tion of an artificial anus. Sometimes it is possible to 
short-circuit the bowel and avoid the obstruction, with 
or without removal of the growth. The medical treatment 
consists merely in ordering food iJiat will leave as little 
residue as jmssible and in attending to the comfort of the 
in%'atid, 
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Syphilitic stricture of the rectum is relatively common, 
and produces local symptoms not altogether unlike those 
of carcinoma. The general (uchexia is, however, lacking 
and the history and sj-mptoms of syphilis distinguish the 
affection. The Wassermann reaction affords an almost 
certain indication of the character of the {liseasc, when 
it is otherwise in doubt. 

Hemorrhoids, Fissures, and Fistulas. — Hemorrhoids or 
piles fire iinidinnl Ijv ilu- i-iihirKi-nii'iit of the small veins 
in the rectal walls jii.>t ubow or In-low the sphincter. In 
the latter case thcj' arc kiiowii as external hemorrhoids, 
in the former as internal hemorrhoids. They are really 
the same as varicose veins, and are protlucefi by causes 
which promote local congestion; constipation, chronic 
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liver disease, and chronic heart disease. In internal hem- 
orrhoids the most prominent symptom is hemorrhage 
whic'li may be persistent and lead to intense anemia. 
Occasionally the piles maj' be caught in the sphincter and 
strangulateft, with the production of great pain. Exter- 
nal hemorrhoids appear as irregular tags or ears about 
tlie anal opening. From time tn time they become 
inflamctl and painful. Xot infrequently these tags l)econie 
distended with large IjUkmI c'lots. Thcj' then appear as 
Tvi\, roundetl, and extremely tender lumps, like cherries. 
If an attempt is ma<le Ut retiuce them into the reetum, 
nil the mistaken suppt>siti()n that they are prolapsed 
internal hemorrhoiils, the pain is aggravated. 

Hemorrhoids are treated by soothing or astringent 
ointments or suppositories, bj' attention to the bowels 
to prevent constipation or diarrhea, and by local applica- 
tions of cold. Cleanliness is of great importance. When 
hemorrhoids do not yield to palliative measures, opera- 
tion is demanded. For external hemorrhoids it may suf- 
fice to incise or turn out clots, but the usual treatment of 
liemorrhoids consists in removal by ligation, cauterization, 
or excision. 

Fissures are narrow, linear ulcers in the region of the 
rectal sphincter which either complicate hemorrhoiils or 
arise independently. They cause inten.se pain and slight 
blee<ling with every movement of the bowels. They are 
usually cured by stretching of the sphincter muscle to 
prevent spasm or by touching with lunar caustic. 

Fistulas are deep sinuses at the side of the rectimi. 
which result from abscesses in this region (ischiorectal). 
Thej' usuallj' require operation, which ci>nsists in slitting 
up Uie sinus and packing with gauze. They are common 
in tuberculous subjects. 

Appeitdicitl8.^1 nflammation of the appendix presents 
very distinctive .symptoms which call for separate con- 
sideration. The appendi.t is situated at the tip of the 
cecum, and in certain lower animals (herbivora) is of 
considerable size and of much importance in digestion. 
In man it is apparently a relic, and like other unused 
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orgiins. particularlj' liable tn disease. The appendix con- 
tains a large proportion of l,Mnphoid tissue, similar to 
that of the tonsils, and like that uf low vitality and 
peculiarly liable to infet-tioii. The blood supply is vari- 
able and sometimes inadequate. The lumen of the organ 
is often narrowed or obliterated by adhesions, by kiiik- 
injt, by repeated attacks of inflammation, or by the lodg- 
ment of foreign hollies. If, as is usual, the obstruction is 
near the ceciun this interferes with <lrainage and in case 
of inflammation impedes or pre\'eiita the diacharge of 
inflammatory produeti*. These and other conditions favor 
the frequent development of bacterial infections. The 
colon bacillus and the streptococcus are the common infect- 
ing organisms, the latter being the more dangerous, 

litflaiiiination of the appendix may be acute or chronjc. 
The acute forms are the catarrtial, suppurative, gangren- 
ous, and perforative. The chronic varieties are the 
catarrhal and the obliterative. Catarrhal appendicitis 
tends to reci)ver\- and subsequent relapse. Suppurative 
appendicitis frequently involves the peritoneal covering 
and leads to local adhesiims, abscess, or general peri- 
tonitis. In the gangrenous form tlie appendix often per- 
forates or sloughs off and sets up general peritonitis before 
limiting adhesions have had time to form. 

STmptoiDs. — ^The chief sjTnptoms of acute appendicitis 
are pain, tenderness, and rigidity. The pain may at first 
he general over the whiJJe abdomen, but later will become 
localized in the right side of the lower abdomen. Occa- 
sionally it may be referred to the back or other situations. 
The tenderness is usually sharply localized at McBur- 
ney's pitint, below and to the right of the navel. The 
muscles of the affected side are rigid, and if an abscess 
has formed, a mass may be felt. There ia moderate fever, 
the pulse is rapid, and the white blood cells, if counted, 
are found to be increased. The bowels are usually con- 
stipated rather than loose. An acute attack of ajipen- 
dicitis may subside in a few dajs, but there is usually 
some slight tenderness over the appendix remainitig, and 
attacks tend to recur at irregular intervals. At other 
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times instead of clearing up, perforation and abscess 
formation (iccur, and if tlie patient is "unoperated," 
death will folltjw from peritonitis. In chronic appendi- 
citis there is usually persistent, though slight, tendenicss 
over the appendix, and the thick and hardened organ can 
at times be felt through the ahditminal wall. Chronic 
appendicits is leas likely than acute to give rise to abdomi- 
nal complications, but is a common cause of chronic 
functional d\'spepsia. 

Treatment. — The treatment of appendicitis in usually 
by operation. Mild cases frequently recover without 
resort to this measure, but recurrences are ao likely to 
take place and may be so dangerous to life, that operation 
is almost always called for. The operation in uncom- 
plicated cases consists in the removal of the appendix 
(appendectomy). If an abscess has formed it must be 
drained, while if general peritonitis has develo|jed free 
drainage of the peritoneal cavity is necessary. In chronic 
appendicitis the necessity of operation will be largely 
determined by the severity o^ the dyspeptic symptoms. 
The medical treatment of acute appendicitis is usually 
confined to rest in bed, fasting, or strict limitation of diet, 
cold local applications, low enemata, and cnteroclysis, 
Purgatives are contra -indicated. 

DiTerticulitis. — Diverticulitis is a name applied to a 
somewhat rare inflammatory process, involving certain 
pouch-like appendages of the small or large intestine. 
Near the end of the ileum a finger-like diverticulum 
(Meckel's) is occasionally found which bears some resem- 
blance to the appendix, but is considerably larger. This 
is due to the abnormal persistence of a structure normal 
in prenatal life. Other thimble-shaped protrusions are 
found in the course of the large intestine, moat frequently 
on the left side. The symptoms of diverticulitis are 
similar to those of appendicitis but the jiain, - etc., is 
often on tlie left side. I recently performed autop^es 
on two cases illustrating these types, occurring within a 
few weeks of each other and jji tlie same hospital- The 
treatment of the affection is surgical. 
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DISEASES OF THE PANCREAS. 

Pancreatitis. — Diseases of the pancreas are difficult 
of recognition because of their rarity, the deep-seated 
situation of the organ, and the similarity of the symptoms 
to those pro<luced by disease of neighboring structures in 
the upper abdomen. They bear a close relation to gall- 
bladder disease because the bile and the pancreatic juice 
empty into the bowel by a common opening. Obstruc- 
tion of this duct by tumor or gall-stones may cause 
chronic pancreatitis, a condition often recognized by sur- 
geons at the operating table. The presence of chronic 
pancreatitis is suggested by an excess of fat and undi- 
gested meat in the stools, due to the exclusion of the pan- 
creatic juice from the intestines. Bile or infectious 
material may also gahi access to the pancreas, particu- 
larly in cases with obstruction, and thus initiate an acute 
hemorrhagic, suppurative, or gangrenous pancreatitis. 
Acute pancreatitis is characterized by sudden agonizing 
pahi in the pit of the stomach, vomiting, and collapse. 
Death may occur in a few hours, or a few days. In less 
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acute cases there is a coincident peritonitis. Obatnictioii 
of the bowel or perforation of a gastric or duodenul uJcer 
is usually suspected. At operation or autopsy, extensive 
hemorrhage into the |>anereas is found, with fat-necrosis 
(destruction) throughout the abdomen, due to the escape ' 
of the powerful digestive (fat-spHtting) secretion of the 
pancreas. In other cases tliere is gangrene or abscess , 
formation. Oocasionallv- cases are saved by early opera- 
tion. Cancers, cysts, and other tiunors, as well as stone 
ma\' iK-rur in the pancreas. 
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DISEASES OF THE UVER AND BILE PASSAGES. 

Jaundice. — Jaundice is a symptom common to many 
disturbances and diseases of the liver, such as congestluti, 
cirrhosis, cancer, and gall-stone disease. In jaundice the 
skin, the whites of the eyes; tlie roof of the mouth, etc., 
take on a yellowish color whicJi may vary from a scarcely 
perceptible lemon tinge to a deep olive hue. Kven tlie 
serum of the blood is bile-stained. In negroes, and tu 
a less extent In "whites" care must be taken not to mis- 
take brownish-yellow deposits of fat in the sclera for 
jaundice. The brown "liver spots" (chloasma), so com- 
monly seen on the face, are quite distinct from jauudice, 
though it is possible tliat in some cases they may be 
due to defective action of the liver. Jaundice is frequently 
accompanied by severe itching. The pulse is usuall\' 
slow and there is an unusual liability to hemorrhage 
(tendency to bruising and purpura). In pronounced 
cases nervoii.s symptoms not unlike uremia may develop 
(cholemia) . In obstructive jaundice, tjie bile cannot reach 
the intestines and the stools are of a white, clay color. 
The urine, on the other hand, is deeply pigmented (orange- 
yellow). In non-ttb struct ive or toxic jaundice, the stools ; 
may be of normal color, or deeply biie-stained. 

Cauees.— Jaundice is common in the newborn and | 
usually is not of serious significance; occasionally it may | 
be a manifestation of septic infection. Septic or toxic 
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i«undicG may also occur in adiiits (most often, it is said, 
in butchers), but it is rare. It is not an uncommon com- 
plicHtion of pneumonia and in some epidemics, a large 
proportion of the patients are thus affected. Catarrlial 
juimdice is a common affection in young people. It is 
commoniy associated with acute duodetial catarrh, or 
o(.-pasionally witli a general gastro-entcritts (vomiting, 
diarrhea, rtc). The congestion and swelliriK of the 
mucous membrane of the duodenum probably accounts 
for llic temp«)rary closure of the orifice of the bile duct 
in these cases. In tlie beginning there may be slight 
fever, malaise, coated tongue, epigastric distress, but by 
the time the jaundice is fully developed the patient may 
feel perfectly well. Clay-colored stools and other eA-i- 
dences of obstruction are present. The jaundice usually 
lasts for several weeks or even months, but in the latter 
case some more serious disease should lie suspected. 
Acute yellow atrophy is a rare and rapidly fatal disease 
characterized by increasing jaundice, vomiting, deliriimi 
and other toxic s.vinptoms. Accompanying it there are 
hemorrhages into the skin and from all the mucous mem- 
branes. Fever is slight or absent. At autopsy the liver 
Ls small and fatty. 

Gall'Stone Disease. — Gall-stone disea.se (cholelithiasis) 
is an extremely C()nimnn condition in middle-aged persons 
and in those inclined to obesity ("fat and forty"). It is 
more common in women than in men, It is probably 
favored by lack of exercise (sedentary liabits) and may 
frequently follow infection, particularly tjphoid fever. 
Gall-stones are usually accompanied or preceded by 
inflammation of the gall-bladder (cholecystitis). The 
stones themselves consist of an accumulation of bile 
about some central nucleus, but may occasionally be cov- 
ered with a rough whitish deposit of lime salts. They are 
more frequently of an olive or brown color, and may be 
solitary- or multiple (from two or three to several hundred). 
In the latter case they are often nicely faceted, so that 
they fit closely together and frequentlj' completely fill 
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the gall-blatider. If the.\' remain uadiaturbed in the I 
gall-bladder there may be no sjTnptoma, or merely slight ] 
(Ijspeptic disturbances. Reflex gastric sj-mptoras, how- ' 
ever, may be severe, particularly when tliere are large, 
rough stones which cannot escape. These excite infljim- 
matiuii, local adhesions, or reflex spasm of the pylorus. 
The sjinptoms are tliose of hj-peracidity ami retention. 
Several hours after fotKl (at night) intense distress, 
heart-bum, and water-brash su[)er\'ene. The patient 
gains relief by vomitijig ()r by taking sodiiun bicarbonate. 
With these sjTiiptoms there is usually tenderness over 
the gall-bladder and in the back (at the right of tenth 
or eleventh vertebral spine). Smaller stones are prone 
to escape from the gall-bladder through the duets into 
the intestines, exciting in their passage intense paroxys- 
mal or colicky pains. These pains are referreii to the 
gall-bladder regi<)n and pass around the chest and up to 
the right shoulder. The stone is usually delayed more 
or lesii in the common duct ami may be permanently 
impacted, leading to slight temporary, or severe per- 
manent jaundice with the usual associated symptoms. 
Sometimes a stone acts like a ball-valve and causes inter- 
mittent jaundice. In other cases suppurative conditions 
of the bile passages or flstulous openings into neighboring 
organs occur. The.-*e complications are often accompanied 
by fever, sweats and chills. 

Treatment.— Gall-stone dyspepsia may be treated on the 
same principles as gastric bj'peracidity (7. t.) with the 
addition of special measures, such as tlie administration 
of sodium phosphate or Carlsbad salt. If the sjTnptoms 
are at all severe and jiersistent. operation affords the best 
prospect of permanent relief. Gall-stone colic is treated 
by the hvpodermic administration of morphin and atro- 
pin, by local hot applications, etc. If tlie stone becomes 
impactetl, early operation is advisable to prevent compli- 
cations. In cases with recurrent gall-stone colic, opera- 
tion is also indicated. Opening of the gall-bladder (with 
drainage) is known as cholecystotomy; its removal as 
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"cholecystectomy. In choledochotomy the common bile 
duct is opened for the purpose of drainage or for the 
removal of stones. 

Cirrhosis of the Liver. — Atrophic cirrhosis is described 
in popular parlance as "hardening of the liver." This is 
a mure apt designation than the accepted medical term 
since the liver is not always either small or distinctly 




yellow (cirrhosis means yellow) in this disease. "Gin- 
drinker's liver" is also a good old term that is still appli- 
cable if gin is understood to mean whisky. 'ITierc are 
man\' forms of cirrhosis, hut only two or three are of com- 
mon occurrence, to wit: The alcoholic (portjd) type and 
its varieties, and the syphilitic type, The former type 
includes fatty cirrhosis in which the liver is large and 
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fatty as well as rough and hani. This is seen in immod- 
erate beer drinkers (Miiiiich liver) and occasionally in 
chronie tubercular patients. Much more common is the 
soKuilled atn>phic tjpe whicli is seen in those who indulg(^ 
in spirits to excess. In this t,vpe the liver is either large 
(early) or small (in the advanced stage), yellowish in 
color, ami ver\- hard and firm. The surface is covered 
with small granules or " hob-nails." (I'lg. 40.) The spleen 
is usually enlarged, and, owing to the interference with 
the circulation through the liver (portal vein and its 
branches), the abdominal veins are distended with blood. 
This causes hemorrhoids, esophageal piles, enlargement 
of the collateral veins on the surface of the abdomen, and 
as a consequence of these conditions, rectal hemorrhage, 
vomiting of blood, ascites, etc. In s>'philitic cirrhosis the 
liver is even more distorted and irregular, but the chief 
distinction is in the etiolugy. True hjiH-rtrophic cir- 
rhosis is a comparati\"el.\' rare <lisease. It is accompanied 
by severe jaimdice and cannot usually be traced either to 
alcohol or sj-philis. The *lescription which follows applies 
only to the common portal or alcoholic cirrhosis. 

Symptoma.— Tlie s^Tiiptoms of cirrhosis develop so gnid- 
uallj' tliat the diagnosis can at first be suspected oiily 
from the liabits of the patient. The onset of this disease 
is usually preceded by a more or less prolonged history 
of chronic gastritis with its t>^)ical s>'mptoms— vomit- 
ing of mucus m the morning, anorexia, diffuse epigastric 
distress, and bowel disturbances. Frequentl\- there will 
be a histoid,' of intercurrent attacks of acute gastro- 
enteritis with vomiting, diarrhea, and sometimes jaun- 
dice. At this stage the liver may be easily felt and is 
somewliat tender. The diagnosis of the disease is not 
usually certain, however, until the t,\^)ical association of 
anemia, ascites, and liemorrhages from the stomach (rup- 
tured esophageal piles) settles tile nature of the case. 
There may be slight jaundice re\'ealed b\' the muddy 
tinge of the conjunctiva. More often the whites of the 
eyes are unusually wliite and sliiny. With radical change 
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of habits the disease may be checked in the early stages, 
and even after the development of ascites marked improve- 
ment is possible, but usually the course is steadily down- 
ward. In the later stages of the disease the liver may 
become so small that it is no longer palpable, but this is 
by no means invariable. After tapping for ascites has 
been instituted, it must usually be repeated at frequent 
intervals. In the majority of cases the patient does not 
long survive, but occasionally, after a large number of 
tappings, the ascites may disappear and the patient may 
recover a moderate degree of health. This favorable out- 
come always suggests that the disease may be largely a 
chronic peritonitis, but in some cases improvement is due 
to A'ascular adhesions, with the development of adequate 
collateral branches which relieve the circulation through 
the diseased organ. 

PrognosiB.— The prognosis of cirrhosis of the Hver after 
tj^ical sjinptoms have once developed is not hopeful. 
Life is rarely prolonged more than two or three jears. 
At the present time certain functional tests are being 
tried out which may make an earlier diagnosis, hence a 
more favorable prognosis, possible. One of these tests is 
concerned with the ability of the liver to take care of 
(metabolize) certain sugars, another is similar in prin- 
ciple to the phenolsulphonephthalein test in kidney 
disease. 

Treatment. — Syphilitic cases should be treated in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down elsewhere. In ordi- 
nary- alcoholic cirrhosis, alcohol should be forbidden, and 
a bland diet suitable for chronic gastritis should be 
onlered. Purgatives and diuretics may be prescribed to 
prevent or remove accumulation of fluid. If there is 
much fluid in the abdomen, it should be removed by tap- 
ping with a trocar (see Ascites). Operative treatment 
(Talma's operation, etc.) consists in opening the abdomen, 
removing the fluid, and afterft'ard attempting .to estab- 
lish a collateral circulation between the omentum or liver 
and the abdominal wall, with the purpose of relieving 
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Cancer of the Lirer and Gall-bladder.— Canwr of the 
liver may he primary, hut is usimlly a st-quence of cancer 
in other localities, most frequentl> in the stomach or 
colon. The site f)f the primarj' disease is frequently 
obscure fluring life. The chief symptoms are persistent 
aiwl increasing jaundice, an irregular tender liver, ascites 
an<l cachexia (anemia, emaciation, and weakness). The 
disease is progressive and is not amenable to treatment. 
Exploratory operation is at tunes justifiable to exclude 
even the remote possibility of gall-stone disease, since the 
latter can usually be relieved by operative measures. 
Cancer may also begin in tlie gall-bladder and later extend 
to the liver, Tina variety is frequent in those who have 
siitfere<l from neglected gall-stoue disease. 

Congestion of the layer. — Passive congestion of the 
liver is due to failure of the circulation and the damming 
back of the blood into that organ. This is a sjinptom of 
heart disease, with l(),ss of ctmipensation. The Hver is 
enlarged and pulsating. It la felt, however. t() be per- 
fectly smooth, and returns to approximately normal size 
with the relief of the causal condition. Acute congestion 
with slight swelling and tenderness may occur hi so-called 
bilious attacks, catarrhal jaundice, etc. This condition is 
ufiua]I>' relieved by correction of the diet and laxatives. 

DISEASES OF THE PERITONEUM. 

Ascites. — Ascites is a term applied to an effusion of 
fluid into the peritoneal cavity. If the amount of the fluid 
is at all large the abdomen bulges in the flanks, while 
the intestines are floated forward. On examination the 
ph^'sician will find dulness which is movable witli clrnnge 
of position, and a wave or fluctuation which is transmitted 
througli tile fluid from one side of the abdomen to the 
other. When the physician is attempting to elicit the 
latter symptom, he will usually ask tlie nurse to rest the 
ulnar side of her hand on the middle line of the abdomen. 
This is to prevent the transmission of a deceptive wave 
13 
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have seen cases in whidi it was very difficult during life 
to distinguish cancer from cirrhosis with ascites. S«r^ 
comatous tumors may originate bcliind the jwritoneum 
and push forward into the abdomen. They ^iften attain 
a great size and are spoken of as retroperitoneal growths. 
Unlike cancer they may occur in young adults and even 
children. In a case recently under observation the patient, 
a young man of twenty-seven, complainefl of nocturnal 
attacks of intense pain in the epigastrium which were of 
recent onset. The other findings — abdominal tenderness, 
hyperacidity, and blood in the stools— suggested the 
possibility of duodenal ulcer. At operation a sarcoma 
was found at the right of the spinal coliuun. This Iwd- 
undoubtedly invoh'e<l some of the spinal ner\es and Iiad 
given rise to the deceptive pains. 
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Qenenl Considerations.— Principles of Metabolism.— 
Metabolism ("change") is the name iipplied to all those 
cnniplicoted pliysical aiici cliemieal proce.sses (iceiirring 
within tile living hoily, by means of wliieli heat and 
energj' are liberated, and nutriment is assimilated and 
built up into living structures, or on the other hand, effete 
tissues and waste products are broken down aud excreted 
from the txidj'. The term is not applicable to changes in 
the food which occur in the stomach and inteatine before 
absorption, or to alterations iii the secretions and excre- 
tions after they have escaped from the glands of tlie skin, 
kidney and gastro-intestinal tract, or from the alveolar 
epithdluni of the lung. 

The principal substances with which we have to do in 
the study of mi-tabolisra are the proteins, the hydro- 
carbons or fats, the carbohydrates {sugars and starches), 
water, salts, and oxygen. In addition substances known 
aa vitamins, which seem to be essential to health or even 
to life, are found in minute amounts in a normal diet. 
The absence of certain specific vitamins is the cause of 
beriberi, scurvy, and possibly of pellagra and other dis- 
eases. With the exc-eption of oxygen which we absorb 
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from the air through the lungs, all these substances are 
found in the food. Protein is ingested in the form of 
meiit, the casein of milk and cheese, the gluten of wheat, 
etc. Protein compounds are characterized by the fact 
that they ail contain nitrogen. They are an essentia! con- 
stituent of all the organs and tissues. An excess of pro- 
tein in the fctod heyoni! that required for the repair of tlie 
tissues is used for the production of heat and energ>'. 
The daily requirement of protein may He illustrate*! by 
an example. A man of sevent\' kilos, or one hundred and 
fifty pounds, at ordinary work, will require from sixty 
to one hundred and fifty grams (two to five ounces) per 
day. Ordinarily one hundred grams (three anil one-third 
ounces) give a safe margin. 

The fats are either stored up in the body (adipose 
tissue) as a reserve or oxidized (in familiar language, 
"bmrnt up") with the production of heat and muscular 
energy. A man of the weight previously mentioned will 
require fifty to one hunded and fifty grams of fat, ninety 
, grams (three ounces) being an average amount. 

The carbohydrates, which include the closely related 
sugars and starches, under ordinary conditions furnish 
the greater proportion of tlie heat and energy required 
by the organism. A plentiful supply of fat and carbo- 
hydrate (carbonaceous food) is required by thost? who 
mwlertake severe physical labor. Tliis is quite in oppo- 
sition to the popular idea that meat in large quantities 
is essential to those doing laborious work. Our hj"pt>- 
thetical man will require from three hundred to six hun- 
dred grams of carbohj'drate daily; four hundred grams 
(thirteen and one-half ounces) is an average amount. 
Water constitutes nearly 90 per cent, of the human body, 
so that a liberal supply is obviously essential. It must 
be remembered, however, that most of our solid foods 
contain a large proportion of water. The figures which 
have been given refer to the dry weight of the foodstuffs. 
The salts include such substances as common salt, which 
in dilute solution (phy.siohigical) bathe.s all the tissues, 
cslciiun phosphate, to which the firmness and rigidity of- 
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the bony structures are due, and iron, which is a con- 
stituent of the red blood cells. Oxygen, which is absorbed 
through the lungs, is an essential agent in the chemical 
changes which take place in living matter. 

The waste products of nitrogenous or protein metabo- 
lism are excreted in the urine in the form of urea, uric 
acid, etc. Part of the protein, and practically all of the 
fat and carbohydrate are "burnt up'' and excreted from 
the lungs as carbon dioxide. Under pathological condi- 
tions sugai^ and fats may not be completely broken 
down, and then they appear in the urine as glucose, 
acetone, etc. 

Food Values. — ^\Vhen food is "burnt up'' or oxidized 
in the body a definite amount of heat (or energy) is 
developed, which may be estimated quantitatively just as 
in the case of an engine consuming coal or gasoline. It 
is a familiar fact of physics that energy may be expressed 
in equivalent terms, either as work, electrical energy, 
heat, etc. We might express the energy of food by means 
of foot-pounds, or horsepower, but it is more convenient 
to make use of the equivalent heat units or calories. A 
"large" calorie is an arbitrary unit denoting the amount 
of heat necessary to raise one liter of water one degree C. 
(from 0** to 1**). The caloric value of the various food 
products is determined by burning them in a special 
apparatus. For ordinarj^ purposes, however, we calcu- 
late the caloric values from the chemical composition by 
means of certain factors which have been corrected to 
adapt them to the conditions found in the human econ- 
omy. These factors in round numbers are as follows: 
protein, four; fat, nine; carbohydrate, four. 

The method of calculation is shown by the following 
example: One liter (one quart) of milk contains 40 grams 
of fat, 35 grams of protein, and 45 grams of milk-sugar, 
hence: 

40 X 9 = 360 calories. 
35 X 4 = 140 
45 X 4 = 180 
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Sincp heat and energy can l>e obtahietl etjiially well from 
eitlier fat or carbohydrate, the proportionate amounts 
fif tliese foods may be widely varied. Except in exces- 
sively cold climates the carbohydrates should predoi 
Mate, as they are less difficult of digestion. They do fl 
however, yield as much heat, bulk for bulk, as fata. 
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The accompanying cJiaPt, atrangeii For hospital use, 
shows the caloric values of sonic of the ctminioner foods 
as well as the amounts of protein, fat and carbohydrate 
which are containeii in eacli portion. The portions have 
been arranged, according to a i^lan suggested l)y Prof. 
Irving Fisher, so as to yield 1()0 calories, or simple 
fractions, multiples, etc., of 100. 

If we recur to our man of seventy kilos (one himdred 
and fifty pounds), receiving one hundred grams of protein, 
ninety grams of fat, and four hundred grams of carbo- 
hydrate, we find, as shoftTi by the calculation below, that 
he ia getting in romid numbers twent>--eight hundred 
calories per day, or forty calories for each kilo of weight. 
This is approximately twenty calories for eiich pound. 

IIK) X 4 - 400 calorieH 
KU X 9- 810 
400 X ■!= lSf)0 " 



A man at rest in beil will require thirty calories per 
kilo or fifteen per pound, while a man at \ery hard labor 
may "bum up" as much us sixty calories per kilo or 
thirty per pound. Infants during their first year require 
more than twice as much in proportion as adults at 
ordinary work. e. g., eighty to one hundred calories per 
kilo, equivalent to forty or fifty per pound. This is 
partly because of tlieir rapid growth and partly because 
of tlieir proportionately large surface. The greater the 
relative surface of tlic body, the greater the amount of 
heat lost by radiation, which must be made up by increased 
food intake. It is for this reason that adults require 
amounts of food proportionate to their height and build 
(normal weight), rather thitn to their actual weight. 



DISEASES OF METABOUSM. 

Obesity.— We have already seen that certain disorders 
of the ductless glanils, and particularly of the thyroid 
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iimi pitiiitar>', may lead to obesity. Loss of the function 
of tlif ovary, as at the menopause or after operation, is 
iilsi) liclit'ved to favor the deposit of excessive amounts of 
adipose tissue. The exact action of these internal secre- 
tions is not known, but it is hardly reasonable to supimse 
that their influence is in opposition to the ordinarTi- prin- 
ciples of metabolism that have been mentioned. Accumu- 
lation of fat indicates either that an excessive amount of 
{(Hx] has been ingested, or that the expenditure ofenergj' 
has been diminished. With increasing weight another 
fact<»r comes into ptay, since in a heavy person the rela- 
tive amount of body or radiating surface is less than in 
an emaciated individual and therefore the loss of heat 
is proportionately diminished. Obese persons arc also, 
as a rule, less active tlian tliose of normal weight. The 
treatment of obesity consists therefore either in decreas- 
ing the intake bj' f(x>d limitation or in increasing the outgo 
by exercise, etc. A man of seventy kilos (one hundred 
and fifty ]X)unds), at moderately heavy work requires, as 
wc have seen, tortj' calories per kilo, or a total of tweiity- 
ci^ht hun<lred calories. The problem, therefore, is to 
reduci' tbe caloric value of the footl to a figure deci<!edly 
below the requirements, while keeping the exercise at 
the same level as previouslj-, or converaely. to main- 
tain the diet at a constant level and to increase the exer- 
cise. In practice a combination of both methods would 
\ie advisable. As it is not the part of wisdom to reduce 
the Tuusclcs or an\' of the vital organs, protein should 
not be diminished below the ordinary requirements, but 
the fat ami carbohydrate, one tir both, can be largely 
limited. A too rapid loss of weight is iKver desirable and 
is sometimes dangerous. Many diet fures liave been 
proposed, some of which restrict priiu-ipally the sugars 
and starches, others the fiits, etc. It is comparatively 
simple, however, to arrange such a regimen for each 
case with referejice to individual tastes or needs. The 
restriction of water which is often advised, is not desir- 
able because it interferes with proper elimination and is 
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moreover of doubtful efScacy, Sweating bj' means of 
hot-air or vapor baths also acts by withdrawing flnid. but 
while it is not open to the same objections as the restric- 
tion of water, it is usually only of temporary benefit, as 
water is immediately retained to replace tliat wliich has 
been lost. ITiyroiH extract has been largely used to dimin- 
ish weight and is of unqiiestioned value in myxedema, 
for example, hut in other cases is not without serious 
drawbacks unless carefully' watched. 

Inanition and Malnutrition.— Adults rarely suffer from 
simple malnutrition without definite underlying di.sea.se. 
though patients are occasionally admitted to the war<!s 
uf our hospitals whose onlj- requirement is three " square" 
meals a day. In infants, particularly in those of bad 
heredity, acute inanition and chronic malnutrition 
(marasmus), may be brought about by improper, ill- 
balanced food and unliygienic surroundings. The role 
of impure milk and of infection in causing digestive 
(intestmal) disturbances has already been emphasized. 
In the cases now under consideration the difficulty is 
one of faulty metabolism. One or more of the constit- 
uents of the food is badly assimilated or may even be 
toxic to the infant; fats and sugars are more often at 
fault than proteins. In a particular ease the metabolic 
balance may frequently he restored by limiting the 
offending substance and for this purpose numberless 
expedients Imve been devise*!. Thus whey, with cream, 
may be used when the protein is to be reduced, skim milk 
or buttermilk, when the fat is chiefly at fault, and pro- 
tein milk, when the sugar is the chief offender.' The 
sjTnptoms of inanition comprise digestive derangements 
such as loss of appetite, vomiting and diarrhea, and nutri- 
tional disturbances such as pallor, weakness, loss of weight, 
loose, wrinkled skin (senile expression). flal)hy muscles, 
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etc. In severe cases nervous or toxic s^inptoniM, rcstli-ss- 
ness, stupor, etc., may develop. 

Malnutrition, both in adults ami children, i.s titramon 
as a sequence of chronic disease. The purest variety is- 
that which occurs in benijiu stenosis (narrowing) of the 
esophagus, in whieh Httle or no food reaches the stomach. 
In chronic gastric and intestinal disease sufficient fiNx) 
may be introduced, but it is not properly assimilated. 
In severe infections, such as tuberculosis and in mnli^- 
nant <liseaHe, a toxic factor is added, while in certain 
forms of thjToid disea^* there seems to he an acceierution 
of metabolism. 

In the treatment of malimtrition in adults liberal but 
not excessive amounts of pnttein (seventj'-five to one 
hundred and fifty grams) should Itc administero<! to sup- 
ply material for the maintenance and repair of the waste*! 
ti.-*sucs and organs. Fats and carlx) hydrates, one or lK>th, 
should lie (;iven in excess in order to meet the necessary 
current demands for heat and energ>'. and to pn>vide an 
o\er|>lua to l»e stored in the form of fat and glycogen. 
To our hyiKitlietical patient who normallj' would require 
twenty-eight hundred calories, we must supply several 
hundred extra. One authority states that if one quart 
(liter) of milk, corresponding to six hundred and eighty 
calories, is given in addition to a diet which is otherwise 
sufficient for a patient's normal needs, a gain of one and 
one-half poinids per week may be expected. The effect 
may Ix* increase<i by fortifying the milk by additions of 
cream and milk-sugar. 

In many eases of malnutrition, particularly in infancy, 
it is not so much the quantity of the imtA that eau-scs 
trouble as the difficulty in getting any fiMxI to agree with 
the patient. When the mother's milk has failed or been 
discuntimicii, it is important and sometimes even abso- 
lutely essential to obtain a wel-nursc. In cases which 
have followed prolonged experimental feeding with prt>- 
prietarj' foods, rational milk modifications will often 
bring about recovery. Mothers, on the advice of friends 
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and neighbors, frequently try a great variety of proprie- 
tary foods, most of which may be essentially the same. 
If experimentation is to be carried out, it should be done 
with an appreciation of the composition of the food. 
Fats, sugars, starches and proteins most often disagree, 
approximately in the order named, so that in the absence 
of any diagnostic s;>Tnptoms, each in turn may be restricted 
or modified. 

Diabetes Mellitus. — In diabetes there is a disturbance 
of the metabolism of sugars and starches. As we have 
seen, normal persons convert ordinary' amounts of sugar 
(less than six or seven ounces at one time) into heat and 
energy, or "warehouse" it, as fat or glycogen (in the 
liver). Other individuals, usually gouty, (>bes(\ or alco- 
holic, may show sugar in the urine on an ordinar>" diet. 
These cases art* readily controlled by moderate restric- 
tion, and their condition is s{K)keii of as glycosuria. In 
dialx^tes there is an excretion of sugar when starches 
alone are taken, and in the severer cases even when the 
diet is limited to fat and protein. There se(*ms to be a 
more or less complete inability to burn up the ingested 
carbohydrates, which are therefore excreted unaltered in 
the form of glucose. In severe cases as much as five hun- 
dred grams (one pound) a day are lost in the urine, corre- 
sponding to two thousand calories. To meet the needs 
of the body the j)rotein, even that of the tissues them- 
selves, may be ])artly converted into sugar; this explains 
in part' the rapid emaciation and the presence of sugar 
in the urine when no sugar and starch art^ taken. Finally, 
there may be a disturbance in the fat metabolism w^th 
the formation of injurious fatty acids, leading in certain 
cases to "acid intoxication.'* In the latter condition 
diac*etic acid and acetone are found in the urine. 

Cause. — ^llie underlying causes of diabetes arc numer- 
ous, the most important being affections of the pancreas, 
brain, and liver. Diabetes is more common in men than 
in women and in the well-to-do than in the poor. In 
young adults it is accompanied by emaciation and pursues 
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is subacute course. In obese persoas past middle lift 

fls more chronic ami less fatal. In this class of persons ' 

F the disease may be unsuspected until the urine hapfiea's 

to be tested in a routine examination. Other jmtieiits 

come to the i)h,\'sician on account of skin complications. 

particuliirly itching, boils, and shingles. 

Symptoms. — Tlic most characteristic s.\Tnptom of dia- !| 
f betes is the frequent passage of large quantities of pale il 
urine {polyuria) of high specific gravity. If the case is •, 
' one of diabetes, this will he fuimd tu contain sugar and | 
perhaps acetone. The daily amount in extreme cases [ 
may be as much as ten quarts, with perhaps five per | 
cent, of sugar, or in other words, a pound a day. As a J 
result of the enonnoiLs excretion of water, there is severe 
thirst, harsh, drj' skin, and constipation. The great j 
waste of nutriment leads to increased appetite, emacia- 
tion (in most cases), and weakness (in women, cessation l| 
of the menses). The tongue is often dry and red, Impor- I 
tant complications, not already mentioned, are cataract, '' 
neuritis, tuberculosis, gangrene, and acid intoxication, || 
One of the three last named is usually responsible for the 
fata] outcome. Acid intoxication is heralded by increased 
amounts of acetone in the urine, headache, vertigo, rest- 
lessness, delirium, somnolence, and coma. The respira- 
tion is rapid and deep ("air hunger") and tJie breath is 
said to have a " fruity" odor. Acid intoxication is favored 
by too prolonged adherence to a strict diet. 

Treatment. — The treatment of diabetes is largely die- j 
tetic. It is usual to prescribe at first a diet practically 
free from sugar and starch (fifty grams or less). If the j 
sugar disappears (mild cases), measured quantities of 
bread or other starchy food are added, taking care not 
to give enough to cause the reappearance of sugar. Pro- 
tein and fat nmst Ik- given in large quantities to make up 
the necessary food (caloric) \alue. Sacclisrin may be used 
for sweetening in place of sugar (two or tliree grains, 
with an equal amount of scxlium bicarbonate). 

If sugar does not disapi>ear under the abo\-c conditions 
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(severe cases) a strict diet may be employed, but it must 
yield enough energy to compensate for the sugar that is 
lost, otherwise the patient will lose weight. In patients 
taking such limited amounts of carbohydrate and such 
an excess of protein and fat, the danger of acid intoxica- 
tion is ever present and the nurse should be constantly 
on the watch for suggestive symptoms. To diminish the 
danger, starvation or green days are prescribed, during 
which the food is limited almost entirely to green vege- 
tables, or an exchisive diet of oatmeal is prescribed. If 
acetone and diacetic acid appear in ih^ urine large doses 
of sodium bicarbonate are administered by the mouth or 
rectum. In the actual presence of coma there is little 
hope, but large intravenous injections of sodium bicar- 
bonate solution (2 to 5 per cent, in physiological salt 
solution) may be tried. 

x\nother method of treatment, for which Dr. Allen is 
largely responsible, is based on the assiunption that dia- 
betes is the expression of a weakened function, and that 
its manifestations may be avoided if the diet is kept well 
witJiin the patient's tolerance. Proteins and fats must 
1)0 restricted as well as carbohydrates, wiiich is possible, 
since loss of weight, within reasonable bounds, is regarded 
as rather beneficial than otherwise. The treatment is 
initiated by a j)eri()d of starv^ation, which is continued, 
sometimes with remissions, until the urine is free from 
sugar and acetone. During this period w-ater is allowed 
freely, beef broth and whisky in measured amounts. 
When the urine is sugar-free, green vegetables are cau- 
tiously given, and then gradually other starch-containing 
foods, until the amount of carbohydrate which the patient 
can tolerate, without the appearance of sugar in the urine, 
has bt»en determined. Subsequently the protein and fat 
toleration is similarly determined. As the tolerance 
usually improves under this careful regime, retests may 
be made from time to time, with the object of allowing 
the patient greater latitude. Frequent examinations of 
the urine for sugar are necessary to control this treat- 
14 
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nwnt. Tbcse are HMfe fagr the ntise ur patient. The 
detaiBs of tbe Allen m>»u it hare bevn coodensed and 
printed on a sntaJI cud bv Dr. JosSn. of Bcis.toii.' Another 
card of imifonD sbc gives tfar tedmic nt the Benedict 
test for suf^.' (?^ brlov.) 

DISECnOHS F0& THE AUEH TBEATMENT. 

facing. — Fast until sogar-free. Drink water freely and 
lea, coffee and dear meat broth as desired- In very 
se^erc. long-standing and complicated cases, without 
rjthenrise c han gin g habits or diet, omit fat, after two 
days omit protein and halve carbohydrate daily to 10 
grams, then fast. 

CarbohydraU Tolerance. — When the twentv'-four-liour 
urine » sugar-free, add 150 grams of 5 per cent, %'ege- 
tahlea, and continue to add 5 gnms carbohydrates daily 
up to 20, and then 5 grams eveiT.' other day. passing sue- 
oesMvely upward through the 5. 10, and 15 per cent. 
vegetables, 5 ami 10 per cent, fruits, potato and outtneal 
to breed, unless* sugar appears or the tolerance readies 
3 grams carbohydrate per kilogram body weight. 

PrfAfin Tnlernnce. — When the urine has beeu sugar-free 
for two days a<!d 20 grams protein (3 eggs) and thereafter 
15 grams protein daily in the form of meat until the 
liatieiit is receiving 1 gram protein per kilogram body 
weight, or if the carbohydrate tolerance is xero, only 
j gram per kilogram \nn\\ weight. 

Fat ro/eranre.— While testing the protein tolerance a 
Nraali quantity of fat k included in the eggs and meat 
given. .Add no more fat until the protein reaches 1 gram 
per kilogram (unless the protein tolerance is below this 
figtire) but then add 25 grams daily until the patient 
ceases to lose weight or receives not over 40 calorics per 
kilogram body weight. 

> Fonn J 8. Fur sale by Tbomu Croaoi A Co., l(J5 Stale St., Bufiton. 
tlbl<l..FonDJ6. 
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DISEASES OF METABOLISM 

Reappearance of Sugar. — The rptiini <if sugar lieniaiitls 
fasting for twentj-four hours or until sugar-free. The 
diet is then increased twice as rapidly as before, but tlie 
carbohydrate should not exceed half the former tolerance 
until the urine has been sugar-free for two weeks, and it 
should not then l>e increased more than 5 grams per week. 

Weekly Fast /J«j».^ Whenever the tolerance is less than 
20 grama carbohydrate, fasting should be practise<l one 
day in seven; when the tolerance is between 20 and 50 
grams carbohydrate, upon the weekly fast day 5 per cent, 
vegetables and one-half the usual quantity of protein ami 
fat are allowe<l: when the tolerance is between 50 an<l 100 
grams carbohydrate, tlie 10 and 15 [ler cent, vegetables 
are added as well. If the tolerance is more than 100 grams 
carlwhydrate upon weekly fast days the carbohydrate 
should be halved. 



FOH-MULA AND DUltlCTinNS KUR THK UKNKDltT TEST. 

Copper isulphatu (pure ctyvliLlliKi!) ... IT D s. 
Bodmin or iioiassimn eitriitP .... 173.0 r. 
Sodium carbonate (crytflalLLinll' . 2tW.O g. 

Distilled wuti^r to TUHku lOlNl.Uc.c. 

The citrate and carbonate are dissolved together (with 
the aid of heat) in about 7(K) e.c. of water. The mixture 
is then ptmred (through a filter) if necessary, into a larger 
l)eaker or casserole. Tlie copper sulphate (which should 
be dissolvwl separately in about UK) c.c. of water) is 
then poured slowly into the first solution, with constant 
stirring. The mixture is then cooled and diluted to one 
liter. This solution keeps indefinitely. 

For the detection of glucose in the urine about 5 c.c. 
of the reagent are placed in a test-tube and S to 10 drops 
(not more) of tlie urine to lie examined are added. The 
inixtiu-e is then heated to vigorous boiling, kept at this 
temperature for one or two minutes, and allowed to cool 

' Oiic?-lialf ihi' weight ot the anhydtou.' ^all niny be used. 
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spontaneously. In the presence of glucose the entire body 
of the sohition will be filled with a precipitate, which 
may be red, yellow or greenish in tinge. If the quantity 
of glucose be low (under 0.3 per cent.) the precipitate 
forms only on cooling. If no sugar be present, the solu- 
tion either remains perfectly clear, or shows a faint tur- 
bidity that is blue in color, and consists of precipitated 
urates. The chief points to be remembered in the use of 
the reagent are (1) the addition of a small quantity of 
urine (8 to 10 drops) to 5 c.c. of the reagent, this being 
desired not because larger amounts of normal urine would 
cause reduction of the reagent, but because more delicate 
results are obtained by this procedure; (2) vigorous boil- 
ing of the solution after addition of the urine, and then 
allowing the mixture to cool spontaneously; and (3) if 
sugar be present the solution (either before or after cool- 
ing) will be filled from top to bottom with a precipitate, 
so that the mixture becomes opaque. 

It is often convenient to perform the test by placing 
the tube containing the mixture of the s^Jution and urine 
in bubbling, boiling water, where it must remain with the 
water actually boiling for five minutes. 

Medical Treatment. — The medicinal treatment of dia- 
betes has little rational basis, but arsenic or r>pium ^ccidein; 
sometimes seems to be of benefit. Local pruritus ^itching) 
is common in women; it may be relieved by scrupulous 
cleanliness and lotions or ointments of boric acid, phenol 
(carbolic acid), menthol, ^tc. If gangrene rxxiirs amputa- 
tion is necessary-, though often ineffectual or fatal. 

Diabetes Insipidus. — Diabetes insipidus is character- 
ized by the passage of large amounts of pale urine of ver>* 
Imo specific gravity, containing neither albumin, r>ugar, 
nor casts. The quantity of urine Is sometimes enr>rrnoas 
and thirst correspondingly severe, but the rJis^-ase is not 
in itself dangerous to life. In this disease the kidneys 
are unable to retain the water which is brou^rht to th#'m. 
or in other terms, the kidneys are iiicaiiablf r>f M-fntin^f 
urine of normal concentration. 
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Oout. — Gout is a constitutional disease associated with 
an increase of the uric acid in the blood, and deposits 
of uric acid in the cartilages and tendons and about the 
joints. In the acute form the great toe is most frequently 
invoh'cd, but many other joints may. also be attacked. 
In the chronic form "chalky" deposits are most often 
seen near the margins of the ears and about the small 
joints of the hands and feet. Many ailments of obscure 
origin — joint and muscle pains, sore throats, dyspeptic 
attacks, etc.— have been conveniently attributed to the 
goutj' or uric-acid diathesis, but up to the present it has 
not even been pro\'ed that gout itself is due to uric acid, 
though as we have said, the two are closely associated. 
Uric acid is derived from the nuclei cells and is therefore 
abundant in glandular organs. Onlinarj- meat (muscle) 
contains comparatively little. The amount of uric acid 
can be reduced by avoiding articles like tiver, kidney, 
sweetbreads and, to a less extent, meats, peas, beans, etc. 
But even if the patient lives on milk, eggs, starch, oils 
and other articles devoid of uric acid, a certain amount 
can still be found in the blood and urine. This portion 
is derived from the norma! breaking down of the body 
cells themsch'es in consequence of ordinary' wear and 
tear. 

Gout is brought about by high living and a free con- 
sumption of hea^T wines and malt liquors. Lead workers 
are also liable to it. IIeredit,^' is said to I)e an important 
factor. It is traditionally frequent among the upper 
classes in England, but typical cases, either acute or 
chronic, are rare in this crmntry. It is unusual to see 
more than one or two cases a jear in a large hospital 
service. An attack of acute gout comes on suddenly, 
often in the night, with intense pain, usually in tlie f«K>t 
or great toe. The joint is swollen, red and shiny and 
extremely sensitive, so that it is necessary to arrange a 
cradle to keep off the weight of the bedclotlies. There 
is usually little or no fever. With or without cold appli- 
cations and other treatment, the intensity of the swelling 
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soon subsides but nocturnal exacerbations may prolong 
the attack for several days. Recurring attacks are com- 
mon, induced bj' indiscretions of diet, excessive drinking, 
etc. Chronic gout Ls characterized by knobby swellings 
about the joints of the fingers aud toes, producing great 
deformity. It has nothing to do with arthritis deformans 
which is sometimes called " rheumatic gout." 

Treatment. — From what has been said the dietetic 
treatment Is obvious. Considering the comparative rarity 
of the disease it would hanlly be profitable to discuss the 
treatment in detail. It may be mentioned that colchicum 
is supposed to have an almost specific effect in acute gout. 

Rickets. — The striking feature iu the metabolism of 
rickets is the inability to retain or make u.se of the cal- 
cium salts (phosphates), the principal mineral constitu- 
ents of bones, in spite of the fact that there may be no 
lack of them in the food. The disease is due to defecti\'e 
food and bad hygienic surroundings. It usually begins 
iu the first year in infants whose diet has been insufficient 
or improper. It occurs in brea.st-fed infants, but much 
more often in those who have been artificially fed on 
mixtures deficient in fat and protein. Condensed milk 
and starchy proprietary foods are principally responsible. 

The earliest symptoms are sweating about the head, 
restlessness during sleep, jwrsistence of the fontanels, soft 
s|M)t8 in the skull ("eraniotabes"), delay in teething and 
walking, et(\ Later deformities are noticed: a square 
head with lateral and frotital bosses, beading at the 
junction of the ribs ami rib cartilages ("rosary"), lateral 
grooves iu the chest, pigeon-breast and funuel-breast, 
lateral curvature iif the spine, enlargements near the large 
joints (e. g., the wrists), curvature of the long bones 
{bow-legs and knock-knees), etc. The ab<lonien is prom- 
inent and the spleen large. Dyspeptic symptoms and 
constipation are usual. It is believed by some that rickets 
is aaswerable for ptosis of the stomach and kidneys, so 
fruitful of symptoms in later life. 

In tile second or third year when the diet becomes more 
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varied,, the acute ajinptnms usually clear up am) tlie 
deformities, if not extreme, almost vantah in time. Many 
cases, however, remain in which braces or siibsefiuent 
operative procedures are required to correct deformity 
(orthopedic sur^erj-)- 

Treatment. ^The medical treatment consists in good 
hygienic surroundings, fresh air (seashore), abuntlunt 
foot], with fats (cream, butter, and olive oil), and tJie 
administration of phosphorus and cod-liver nil. The 
latter is to be considered merely as a food. In infants, 
if a proper dietary or milk mixture is pre.scribed at the 
verj' beginning, severe s^Tuptoms may often be pre\'ented. 
Many caaes are complicated by intolerance of fatty fooil, 
etc., so that the disease is warded off witli tlie greatest 
diiBcult.v or not at all. If there is anemia, iron may be of 
benefit. 

Scnrvy.^Scurvy is a metabolic diwrder due to the 
lack of c-ertain substances (vitamins) which are found in 
fresh fruit (oranges, limes, lemons), green vegetables, 
]K»tatoes, etc. It was formerly extremely prevalent in 
ships on long voyages, in prisons, asylums, and alms- 
houses. About a century ago it was found tliat lime juice 
would prevent the development of the disease so that its 
use wa.s made compulsory first in the English navy, and 
later in the merchant vessels of England and other nations. 
As a result the disease has become rather rare. Several 
years ago I happened to see a severe case in a foreigner who 
had liveil alone, subsisting entirely on sausage, bread, and 
beer, with an occasional doughnut. Infantile scurvy is by- 
no means so rare and almost alwaj's follows the exclusive 
usi' of sterilize<l milk and other cooketl T^mkIs. 

In adults the symptoms are swelling and spoiiginess 
of the gums, which are of a purple color and blee<l easilj', 
biuiKJy urine, anemia, and .subcutaneous and subperiosteal 
hemorrlmges. The tatter are situated, as a rule, along the 
tibia, at the front of the leg, and are accomimnietl by 
tenderness. 

Scorbutic iiifants ma,\' or may not be ricketj'. The 




baby n-ies when haiitlltil and superficial HwelHngs are 
seen, particularly near the joints. With a liistory of an 
unsuitable diet and tHe presence uf spi)ng.\' gums the 
diagnosis is easy. The condition may be mistaken for 
rheumatism. 

Treatment. — The treatment is of the simplest. In adults 
an ordinary nourishing diet with orange juice and green 
vegetables rapidly restores health. In infants a diet of 
fresh milk and orange juice, and in older children the 
-Sflme, with the ad<lition of jifitatoea, aecumplishes the 
siinie marvelous results without any medicine whatever. 




Osteomalacia. — Osteomalacia is a rare nutritional dis- 
ease, ocfurring most often in pregnant women. In this 
affection there is a peculiar softening (decalcification) 
of the l>ones which permits of free bending and great 
deformity. 

Beiilieri. — Bcrilieri is a form of multiple neuritis (9. p.) 
which is due in whole or in part to nutritional disturb- 
ances. The part that infection may play In its etiology 
has not been fiiiallj' settled. It is widely prevalent in 
Japan and in our own PliiUppines, and is there attributed 
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to the U3C of polished rice. The pn)CC5s of milling removes 
substances which, though found oidy in minute iiniounts, 
are vital to the organism. These "vitamins" are abun- 
dant in a mixed diet, but are deficient in the exeliLsi\e rice 
diet of the tropics. Recently cases ha\e been reported 
from Newfoundland (!) where the food of many of the 
inhabitants is limited to salt meat, fish, and articles made 
from flour (bolted). Bolted flom- is probably as unsuit- 
able as polished rice, as an exclusive article of diet. 

The disease is subacute or chronic and is characterized 
by the symptoms of multiple neuritis (including weakness 
and paralysis of the extremities), with or without gener- 
alized dropsy. The dropsical varietj' is known as Wet 
hcriheri, the simple paralytic, as dry. 

Pellagra — This disease, which has long been a well- 
knottii st-oiirge in northern Italy, Uoumania, and else- 
where, lias recently assumed great importonce in tliis 
country. In the Southern States it vies with hookworm 
disease in absorbing the attention of medical men. Even 
in the North cases ha\"e been reported from manj' if 
not all of the States. That n disease of such clironicity 
and apparently such slight infectivity — ^if it be infectious 
at all — should have spread so rapidly is astounding. It 
is [wrhaps more reasonable to suppose that mild cases 
have been present, but not diagnosed, for a much longer 
time. The chief interest in pellagra has been in its etiol- 
ogy. In the countries where the disease has been most 
prevalent Indian com (polenta) has long been a staple 
article of diet among the people. Many attempts have 
therefore been made to trace this disease to spoiled corn, 
but that this cannot be the essential factor is shown by 
the fact that many pe<jple de\elop the affection who liave 
never tasted Indian meal. At the present time some 
authorities believe it to be due to a poorly lialanced, 
monotonous diet, lacking in certain essential elements, 
while others attribute it to an insect-borne (sand-fleas) 
infection. 

The chief sj-mptoms are cutaneous, gai^tro-intestinal 
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and mental. The disease, except in occasional acute 
cases, lasts for several years, improving in winter and 
getting worse in the warm weather. The eruption Is 
found on the back of the neck, the backs of the hands, 
and forearms, on the lower part of the legs, etc. The skin 
is pigmenteti and reddened and presents an appearance 
not altogether unViVi- rt-yA-mn. Tin- cniiitiim is almost 




altt'ays sjTnnietrical. The general sjTiiptoms are those of 
recurrent digestive disturbances and diarrhea with weak- 
ness and emaciation. As the disease progresses, it is com- 
plicated by confusion, hallucinations, mental depression, 
etc., progressing to wmplete dementia. The nltiniatc 
prognosis is bad, both as to recovery and inijjrovement. 
Myalgia and arthritic deformans are discussed in the 
section on Diseases of the Muscles, Bones, and Joints. 



PART VII. 

DISEASES OF THE URINARY PAS 
SAGES AND KIDNEYS. 



General Conbiderations. 

The Urine. 

Functional Tests of the Kidney. 

Miscellaneous Signs and Symp- 
toms. 

Catheterization, etc. 
Diseases of the Urinary Pas- 

BAOES AND KiDNEYS. 

Incontinence of Urine and Enu- 
resis. 



Ascending and Descending Infec- 
tions. 
Cystitis. 
Pyelitis. 
Stone. 
Tumors. 
Abscess. 

Movable Kidney. 
, Nephritis and Uremia. 



General Considerations. — The Urine. — ^The daily excre- 
tion of urine ordinarily amounts to two or three pints 
(one thousand to fifteen hundred c.c), but may vary 
\^adely even beyond these limits, depending on the fluid 
intake, temperature of the air, etc. Anuria, oliguria, and 
polyuria denote pathological variations; suppression, 
diminished and increased secretion respectively. The 
urine is often tempk)rarily suppressed in acute nephritis, 
it is scanty in fevers, it is increased in amount in chronic 
interstitial nephritis and in diabetes. In collecting 
twenty-four-hour specimens the bladder should be emptied 
at a certain hour and the specimen discarded. All urine 
passed subsequently should be saved until the same hour 
the next day when the bladder should again be emj)tied 
and this final specimen added to the total. The urine 
should be kept in a cold place in a large clean bottle. 
A half-teaspoonful of powdered thymol is the best pre- 
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. The bottle shuidd be frequently shaken 
each addition to nux the thymol. The specific gravity 
is usually inversely proportional to the quantity: In dia- 
betes, on the other hand, in spite of the increased volume 
of urine, it is high. The specific gravity, normally, varies 
between 1015 and 1025 (water being taken as 1000). 
In chronic nephritis and diabetes insipidus it is low, in 
(^abetes mellitus it is high. The reaction to litmus is 
usually acid (blue litmus paper is changed to red), but 
may be alkaline [red litmus paper is changed to blue) 
after hea\-j' meals, or after certain drugs such as sodium 
bicarbonate, etc. In cystitis with ammoniacal decompo- 
sition the reaction is persistently alkaline. The color 
varies between pale yellow and a deep reddish yellow or 
amber. Perfectly normal urine is transparent with a deli- 
cate floating cloud. If the urine is alkaline a heavy white 
precipitate of phosphates soon separates out. These may 
be redissolved by adding a little acid. If the urine is 
concentrateii (red<iish color) and acid, or the weather 
cold, a profuse brick-red sediment will settle on standing, 
or minute garnet-like crystals will be seen at the bottom 
of the container. These sediments consist of urates and 
uric acid respectively and may be dissolved by heating. 
Patients frequently attach great significance to these 
sediments, believing that they are signs of serious disease. 
As a matter of fact they indicate nothing of importance 
(low water intake, cold weather, etc.). Permanent aedi- 
roent or cloudiness, not abolished by heat or acid, may 
be due to suspended bacteria (e. g., in t\-phoid), pus, 
blood, etc. The final arbiter in these cases is the micro- 
scope. A "smoky" or distinctly red color of theurire 
suggests blood, an orange color, bile (yellow foam on 
shaking), a green or blue color, drugs (methylene blue). 
Albuviin in the urine may mean pus or blood and is 
then usually small in amount. The pus or blood may 
originate from a focus of inflammation or irritation any- 
where in the in-inary passages, or may be an accidental 
contamination (from the vagina). For the latter reason 
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catheterization is sometimes necessary in doubtful cases. 
If pus or blood is absent or casts are present, the albumin 
may be assumed to be of renal origin. It may be very 
scanty in chronic nephritis or the urine may boil solid 
when the disease is acute or severe. Albumin is almost 
constant in the congested kidney of heart disease and in 
fevers. The simplest test for albumin is by boiling. A 
little acid is added to keep other substances (phosphates) 
in solution and to aid in the precipitation of the albumin. 
Being similar to egg-white the albumin is coagulated by 
the heat and appears as a cloud or in large flakes. Another 
simple test depends on the coagulation of the albumin 
by concentrated nitric acid. About 2 c.c. (J dram) of 
nitric acid are poured into a test-tube and then an equal 
amount of urine is allowed to flow in slowly so as to form 
a layer above the heavier acid. A white ring at the 
junction of the fluids indicates the presence of albumin. 

The presence of sugar (glucose) is most certainly indi- 
cated by fermentation. A fermentation tube is filled with 
urine to which a portion of a compressed yeast-cake has 
been added, and is allowed to stand for twenty-four hours 
in a warm place. If sugar is present, carbonic-acid gas 
will collect in the upper part of the tube. The easiest 
and most commonly employed test is the one known as 
Fehling^s, which depends on the decomposition of an alka- 
line solution of copper sulphate by glucose. The details 
of this and other tests, if it should be necessary for the 
nurse to perform them, are to be found in any laboratory 
manual. Other substances sought for in an ordinary 
routine examination are acetone and indican. The former 
indicates the possibility of acid intoxication, the latter 
suggests putrefactive changes in the intestine. The 
diazo test is a color reaction which occurs in typhoid 
fever and miliary tuberculosis, rarely in other conditions. 

The microscopic examination of the urine confirms the 
presence of blood (red blood cells), pus, bacteria, and the 
various crystals and formless sediments. Epithelial cells, 
characteristic of the various portions of the urinaiy 
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and of the vagina, are seen in large quantities. The 
most important Dbjet-ta are casts; these are jiale, elon- 
gated, and cigar-shaped (liyaline easts). They may be 
covered with, or composed of, epithelial cells, granules, 
hlood, or pus, depending upon the character and severity 
i)f the kidney affection (epithelial, granular, blood, and 
pus casts). 
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rFimctional Tests of the Kidnej'. — The excretory function 
of the kidney is often determined by so-called functional 
tests. An explanation of the principle underl>ing the one 
most commonly i-nii>li>yed, the phenol sulphonepht ha lei n 
test, will serve as an illustration. A knomi qtiantity of 
the special dye is injected into the lumbar nmscles with 
aseptic precautions, by means of an accurately graduated 
glass syringe. If the kidneys are nnnnal the dye begins 
to be excreted within ten minutes and the greater imrt 
(80 per cent, approximately) is eliminatwi within two 
hours, in practice the urine is collected for two hours, 
in two separate i>ortions. treated with an alkali to bring 
out the color, and compared with a color scale. 
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Miacell&neous Signs and Symptoms. — The blooti-pressure 
is elevated in i-hniiiif ditt'iise ni-phritis and in uremia. 
Systolic pressures of 2(N) to ^.iOI) mm. are not rare. With 
hij;h bioo<t-pressiire the pulse is of high tension. The 
teehiiic of blood-pressure estimations has been descril>ed 
under Cardiovascular Diseases (page 8S). 

Che>iie-Stokes respiration, also descril>ed previously, 
(page 116) is peculiarly characteristic of lu^mia. Sonie- 
tinies the respiratory distress in uremia closely simulates 
asthma. 

The edema of kidney disease differs from that of cardiac 
disease in that it is not dejMindent upon gravity, but 
appears first in the eyelids rather tlian in the ankles or 
back. It may he general in the subcutaneous tissues 
without being excessive in the lower extremities. When 
canliac dilatation takes place, the edema will partake of 
the character of cardiac edema. 

The convulsions which occur in uremia arc of the e])i- 
leptiform tjpe, like those <lescTibed in the section on 
Nervous Diseases; the coma in many iiLstances is also 
indistinguishable from that of cerebral disease. The con- 
vulsions which occur in pregnancy and the puerperium 
are designated as eclamptic. They are often, but not 
always, due to primary kidney insufRciency. 

Catheterusatton, etc. — Catheterization is required not 
only in primar\' disorders of the bladder and lu-inary 
iwssages, hut also m diseases of other organs (e. g., the 
brain aitd spinal cord). Sometimes it is necessary to 
secure uncoiitaminated specimens for examination. In 
the case of women, the nurse will frequently be called 
upon to perform this operation. On account of the lia- 
bility of the diseased bladder to infection, the most 
scrupulous care should be used in the sterilization of 
catheters and the disinfection of the hands, urethral 
surroundings, etc. The best teehnic inclufles, in addition 
to ordinary disinfection of the hands, the use of rubber 
gloves. The gla.ss, or better, soft -rubber catheter, should 
be boiled and well lubricated with sterilized olive oil or a 
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similar lubricant. The urethra and the labia should be 
thoroughly cleansed, with or without the use of boric 
acid or weak bichloride solution, and, while the labia are 
separated with one hand, the catheter should be intro- 
duced directly into the urethral opening without touch- 
ing surrounding structures. For this a good light is essen- 
tial. The details of this oixratinn are given in books on 
nursing. For males, woven silk or metal catheters may 
be needed in addition to the Boft-rubl>er ones, though 
the latter will usually suffice in ordinarj' medical cases. 
A solid metal sound, curved somewhat leas than a male 
catheter, is employed to detect the presence of calculi 
(clinking sound or sensation). At the present day the 
physician also has the T-rays at his command for this 
purpose. 

The use of tlie cystoscope for observing the mucous 
membrane of the bladder directly is seldom called for in 
simple medical c-ases. Catheterization of the ureters, 
which involves the use of the cy.stoscope, is more likely 
to be of use, e. g., in the detennination of the particular 
kidney invoi\'ed by tuberculous disease. If an examina- 
tion of this sort were needed a specialist would be called 
in for the purpose of making it. 

DISEASES OF THE URINARY PASSAGES AND KIDNETS. 

Incontinence ol Urine and Enuresis.— Incontinence of 
urine is common in the aged and in organic nervous dis- 
eases, as a result of relaxation {perineal tears), partial 
obstruction (stricture or enlarged prostate), and disorders 
of innervation. It may also occur in the young as the 
result of malformations. In infants it is a normal condi- 
tion until the end of the first or second year. Control 
during the day is first acquired, later at night. Even 
normal children may wet at night for several years. 
Enuresis or incontinence of urine in late infancy and 
childhood i.s usually nocturnal, but may occur during the 
day as well. The principal causes of the latter type of 
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enuresis are irritability of the bladder and functional or 
organic disturbances of the central nervous system. It is 
persistent or permanent in those of low mentality. 

Treatment. — The treatment of enuresis in chiUtren con- 
sists in systematic training, "moral" suasion, restriction 
of fluid at night, and the use of drugs, belladomia.(atropin) 
or strjchnin. Atropin is u.suiilly the most effectual 
remedy. Masturbation, phimosis, vaginitis, "worms," 
and other local causes should be corrected. The child 
should pass urine on going to bed an<l again when the 
parents retire. 

Ascending and Descending Infections. — The urinary 
passages comprise the following niituml subdivision from 
the kidney downward: the pelvis of the kidney, the ureter, 
the bladder, and the urethra. As the affections of this 
tract have a close connection one with the other, the 
general causes and s>-mptoms which they have in com- 
mon may be considered together. Chemical and mechan- 
ical factors are of great importance, particularly when 
combined with infection, in tiie etiology of disorders of 
the urinary tract. Mobility of the kidney may cause 
kinking of the ureter, but this is usually acute and leads 
to severe pain and colic rather than to chronic obstruc- 
tion. If the latter should occur from this cause or from 
inflammatory stricture, a hydronephrosis may result, that 
is, distention of the pelvis of the kidneys with urine. 
Sometimes the obstruction is intermittent, and temporary 
retention is followed by the passage of enormous quanti- 
ties of mine (intermittent hydronephrosis). Stones in 
the kidney or bladder may cause mechanical irritation 
and inflammation, and in the ureter or urethra, pain or 
obstruction, llie commonest causes of chronic obstruc- 
tion are gonorrheal stricture and hj^pertropliy of the 
prostate. If infection is added to obstruction the disease 
travels upward, successively involving the urethra, blad- 
der, ureter, pelvis, and kidney. This is spoken of as an 
ascending infecfion and is common in neglected cases of 
obstruction from all causes. If the infection, on the other 
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band, bejrins in the kidiie.\' or peh'is and travels down- 
ward it is called a dejteemling infection. Infeetions by the 
tj-phoid bacillus and tuherde liacillns are couimonly uf 
the latter type, beginning above and tnivtlliiiK duunward. 
Infections by the gonoirofcus and cohm Imcilliis, on the 
other hand, usually begin in the urethra or bladder and 
travel upward. Even if these infections are at first pure, 
they are liable soon to be associated with infection by 
the ordinarj' pus organisms (mixed infection). To the 
latter are due ordinar>' septic symptoms such as irregular 
fever, sweats, and chills. 

Cystitis. — Cystitis (inflammation of the bladder) may 
be due to overdistention, to sudden chilling, ete,, without 
obvious evidence of infection, and to the general causes 
which have been mentioned. A fruitful cause of infec- 
tion is carelessness in the use of the catheter, particularly 
after pelvic operations, which may reduce the resistanw 
of the bladder. So mnch is this the case that at tht- 
present day routine catheterization has been largel.v 
abandoned hy operators, with a greatly lessened incidence 
of cystitis. Simple cystitis is usually acute ai>d tend.s to 
spontaneous cure. The infectious fonn, unless carefully 
treated, is liable tu become chronic. 

Symptoms. — Tlie symptoms suggestive of cys*titis are 
frequent and painful urination, and the passage of urine 
containing pus (pyuria). If the reaction of the urine is 
alkaline the condition is almost certainly cystitis; if add 
it may be pyelitis. In chronic cases wliere there is doubt 
the diagnosis may be made by direct insi)ection of the 
mucous membrane through the cystoscope or by cathe- 
terization of the ureters. 

Treatment. — Tlie prophylactic treatment of cj'stitis is 
of great importance. The bladder should be emptied at 
regular intervals, and false ino<lesty or carelessness should 
not he allowed to interfere, as it frequently does in young 
girls. Sjiecial care in the use of the catheter, as men- 
tioned above, is essential. Carelessness in this respect 
should not be encouraged by the stories of patients 
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"Who have perfDraicd tlie t»|KTation on tliemselves for 
j-ears without precautinn, hs sucli persons have unusual 
resistance wlufh cannot lie fouiited on by the nurse or 
physician. 

The medical treatment of cj-stitis In the acute cases 
consists in the iidministration of mild diuretics auch as 
potassium citrate, sedatives auch as belladonna and 
hyoaeyamus, demulcents such as flaxseed tea and uva 
urai, anil antiseptics such as urotropin and sodium ben- 
zoate. In subacute and chronic cases local stimulants, of 
which oil of sandalwood. and copaiba are types, are also 
employed. Lix^al treatment consists in irrigation with 
salt solution, boric-acid solution, silver-nitrate solution, 
etc. It is conveniently carried out by means of a catheter, 
a long rubber tube and funnel, and a connecting cannula. 
Frequently it is desirable to retain the silver solution in 
the bladder for some time (e. g., twenty minutes). For 
this purpose as well as for irrigation a two-way catheter 
is convenient. Topical applications through the cysto- 
scope or operations fall within the domain of the surgeon 
or gynecologist. 

Pyelitis. — Pjelitis or inflammation of the pelvis of the 
kidney, may be due to an "ascending" infection, to infec- 
tion through the blood, to tuberculosis, or to stone. In 
many cases of purulent pyelitis the kidney becomes 
riddled with siiiall abscesses or is entirely disorganized 
( pyelonephritis J . The urine in pyelitis is increased in 
amount, acid in reaction and contains pus cells intimately 
mixed (cloudy). The albumin is more abundant than in 
cystitis and there may he a few casts. In the tubercu- 
lous varietj' admixture of blood is frequent and tubercle 
bacilli are foimd (calheti^rized specimens). In mixed infec- 
tions hectic fever with sweats is a characteristic feature. 
There may also be tenderness over the affected kidney 
(this is very usual in nephritis). Pyelitis may be unilateral 
or bilateral. By catheterization of the ureters it is possible 
to rtetermine whether iinc or both kidneys are involved 
anil what degree of functinii is retiuncd in eacli. For 
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this purpose certain dyestuffs (indigo-cannin or phenol- 
suiphoiicphthalein) are employed as described at th« 
beginaiiig of the chapter, but the urine is collected from 
each kidney separately by catheterizing the ureters. 

Treatment. — The medicinal treatment is on the same 
principles an that of cystitis. I^eal treatment is only 
possible in exceptional circumstances. The operative 
treatment includes drainage or excision of one of the 
kidneys. The latter operation is only admissible when 
the presence of a normal organ on the opposite side has 
been ascertained. 

Stone.— Stone in the kidney and in the bladder is not 
as common in this country as in some other lands. It 
is said to be especially frequent in the Orient (Chimt). 
Kidney stones consist in whole or in part of uric acid, 
phosphates, lime salts, etc., and are of varying density. 
They increase in size like snowballs by the deposition of 
successive layers of the various salts. In tlie kidney the 
stones may be large enough to occupy the whole pelvis, 
accurately fitting every little projection and cavity. 
Such stones resemble branched coral. With or without 
these larger masses there may be numerous smaller cal- 
culi, some of them small enough to find their way through 
the ureter. The smallest fragments are called gravel. 
Kidney atones may form the nucleus of large calculi lU 
the bladder or the latter may arise f/c mrm. In the 
presence of stone in the bladder urination is frequent and 
painful, the distress being often referred to the mouth 
of the urethra. Sometimes the flow of urine is suddenly 
checked by some change in position of the stone or the 
in-ine may contain blood. The stone can sometimes be 
felt by a metal sound or demonstrated by the jr-rays. 
The treatment is surgical. 

The presence of stone in the kidney is suggested by 
ilull pain and tenderness in the loin, the passage of bloody 
urine, and attacks of colic. In colic, -whether fbllowing 
exertion or independent of it, agonizing pain radiating 
from the lumbar region to the bladder and urethra is. 
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typical. There is a constant desire to void urine. With 
these distinctly urinary symptoms are associated nausea, 
vomiting, cold sweats, faintness, and collapse. Finally, 
after some hours the stone either passes or falls back into 
the pelvis with prompt relief of the pain. The stone may 
become impacted in the ureter and lead to successive 
attacks of colic, or cause permanent obstruction with 
hydronephrosis. In this condition the urine is dammed 
back distending the pelvis and ultimately causing atro- 
phy of the kidney. After the attack the urine should be 
carefully watched for large calculi, or filtered through 
gauze to catch minute stones. The diagnosis of stone in 
the kidney can, as a rule, be confirmed by the x-rays. 
Very small or soft stones may not cast a shadow. 

Treatment. — ^The treatment of stone in the bladder is 
surgical. The calculus may he either crushed or removed 
by perineal or suprapubic lithotomy. Mild antiseptics, 
sedatives, and diuretics may be used to relieve symptoms 
or to improve the condition of the urine. In renal cal- 
culus similar medicinal measures, s bland diet, and an 
abundance of pure or distilled water may diminish the 
frequency of acute attacks and perhaps limit the growth 
of the calculus. It is impossible to dissolve the calculus 
by drugs. In aggravated cases, if the age and condition 
of the patient permit, the stone(s) may be removed by 
incision into the kidney (nephrotomy). The attacks of 
colic will require the free use of morphin and atropin 
hypodermicaily, hot stupes, hot baths, etc. 

Tumors. — Tumors of the kidney also cause pain and 
bloody urine ("tumors, tuberculosis, stone")- The com- 
monest variety is peculiar to the kidney and is known as 
hypernephroma. It gives rise to metastasis, frequently 
to secondary growths in the lung. These tumors are 
malignant and only amenable to operation in the early 
stages. 

Large benign cystic tumors are of occasional occurrence ; 
these, though congenital in origin, increase in size in after- 
life. They consist of a great mass of cysts of all sizes 
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and of the most varied colors like a crazy quilt. I have 
removt'd a pair at autopsy either of which would equal an 
adult's head in size (average weight slightly over four 
pounds). They produce remarkably little disturbanw 
considering their size and the " apparent" total destructioD 
of kidney tissue. 

Abscess. — AbHcessea in the neighborhimd of the kidney 
(perinephritic abscesses), whether due to injury or other 
causes, are frequently mistaken for disease of the kidney 
itself. They require surgical treatment, that h, indsion 
and dniinagt'. 

Movable Kidney. — Movable kidney and floating kidney 
are varying di'Krt'es of the condition designated as nephrop- 
tosis, hi this alVection the kidney (usuallj- the right) 
may be felt below the edge of the ribs, or it may "float" 
freely in the abdominal cavity. Movable kidney is asso- 
ciated in many instances with ptosis of the stomach and 
colon {(). v.). It may occur independently, however, in 
persons who have lost a great deal of weight, or in women 
who have borne many children. If the kidney is freely 
mo\'ablc the ureter may become twisted, causing attacks 
of intense 'colicky pain similar to renal colic. I'sually 
floating kidney produces merely a sense of weight or a 
dull, dragging pain in the lumbar region on the affected 
side. 

Treatmeat. — The treatment of the freely floating variety 
with crisi's of severe pain should be surgical, fixation by a 
suture, etc. In the variety assotuated with gastroptosis 
the measures recommended for that condition usually 
suffice and operation is now only undertaken in rare and 
aggravated cases. The medical treatment consists in 
rest, overfeeding, and support by belts or special corsets. 

Nephritis and Uremia. — Nephritis is commonly called 
IJright'.s disease in lionor of the English physician who 
first noted the association of dropsy and albuminuria 
with disease of the kidneys. We now know that dropsy 
is not an invariable accompaniment of nephritis, thou|^ 
a small airioinit ut least is usually to be detected (puffy 
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eyelids). Under nephritis we include one acute and 
several chronic forms. The acute variety and the corre- 
sponding chronic type are deaignated as parenchj-matous 
nephritis. This term impHes that the essential secreting 
tissue is primarily attacked. At autopsy, in the acute 
parenchjinatous form, the kitiiieys are often swollen and 
congested, in the chronic form, large and white. Dropsy 
is usually marked, and albumin and casts abundant. In 
the chronic interstitial type the supporting or connective 
tissues were formerly thought tn be primarily affected, 
though at present the pn)ces3 is more comraoiUy consid- 
ered as diHuse, that is, involving all the structural ele- 
ments of the kidneys. At autopsy, in typical cases, the 
kidneys are small, shrunken, studded with minute cysts, 
and externally granular. In these cases dropsy is usually 
slight, albumin scanty, and casts few. The quantity of 
the urine is increased, the blood-press\ire is often high, 
and uremia is common. Somewhat similar to this type 
is the kidney of arteriosclerosis, and the indurated kidney 
resulting from the long-continued passive congestion of 
chronic heart disease. The "tjpe" cases of chronic 
nepliritis are distinctive enough, but intermediate forms 
are often puzzling. It is common, e. g.. for an acute 
nephritis to be engrafted ufKin a chn>nic form, so that 
features of both may be present. 

In insufficiency of the kidneys there is a retention of 
certain substances in the blood, which under normal 
conditions are picked out and eliminated by these organs, 
and also a resulting toxemia which expends itself largely 
on the nervous system. This state i.-; known as uremia, 
and is often the cause of death in chronic Bright's dis- 
ease. Chemical examination of the blood shows a great 
increase in the amount of urea and similar waste products, 
but since urea is not poisonoiis, when injected subcu- 
taneously, the cause of uremia is still in doubt, in spite of 
more or less constant research in the seventy-five odd 
years which have elapsed since Bright first recognized the 
signs and symptoms of nephritis. I'remia may be acute 
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in its onset with convulsion and coma, or subacute or 
chronic with headache, mental hebetude, dyspnea, etc. 
The commonest manifestations of uremia are headache, 
vertigo, delirium, convulsions, transient paralyses, ChejTie- 
Stokes respiration, asthma, vomiting, and diarrhea. Very 
often it is impossible, without an examination of the 
urine, to distinguish a uremic from an aiKjplectic attack. 
Rarely we see cases in which an uncontrollable diarrhea 
is the most striking symptom, I'remia is always a serious 




development in nephritis, but recovery is not unknown 
and patients frequently pass through a number of attacks 
before succumbing. The ultimate prognosis is bad. 

Acute Bright 's disease is due to a multiplicity of causes, 
and above all to the poisons of the specific infections. 
In scarlet fever it is so common that the prophylaxis 
against nephritis constitutes an essential part of the after- 
treatment of that disease. Poisons, other than those of \ 
the infectious diseases, such as cantharides, may bftve a | 
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etective action on the kidney. There remains a group 
for which wir can at preseut assign no better cause than 
"cold." A form of acute Bright's disease, known as 
"trench nephritis," has prevailed extensively during the 
present war. The onset is sudden, the dropsy well marked 
but the outcome usually favorable. 

Acute nepliritis is insidious iu its onset; edema and 
pallor may be the first symptoms to attract the atten- 
tion of the patient or his family. In addition there may 
l)e lilight malaise, headache, nausea or other dyspeptic 
symptoms and scanty, red, or "smoky" urine. On exam- 
ination the urine contains a large quantity of albumin, 
red blood cells, and casta of all varieties. Pain in the 
back is not a common manifestation, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, and is more suggestive of lumbago, stone 
or abscess than of nepliritis. Severe cases may begin 
with convulsions (uremia) or acute suppression of urine. 
Though relatively acute in comparison with chronic 
nephritis, the disease is likely to last for a month or two, 
at least, and may end by death, by recovery, or by the 
development of chronic nephritis. 

Chronic nephritis, of the so-called parenchymatous tj^e 
(large white kidney), is \cry similar in its manifestations 
but more prolonged in its course. The face is pallid and 
pulTy, especiallj' about the eyes, and the subcutaneous 
tissues are edematous wherever their loose structure 
favors the accumulation of fluid. The serous cavities 
(pleurtp, pericardium, and peritoneum) often contain free 
fiuitl. The urine resembles in a general way that of the 
acute variety with an abundance of albmnin and many 
casts. 

In the chronic interstitial form (granular, contracted 
kidney) the symptoms are quite different, although the 
types sometimes blend in a confusing manner. This type 
is seen in persons with cardiovascular disease, in the aged, 
in the syphilitic, and in the victims of clu-onic poisoning 
{lead and possibly alcohol). Very often it develops with- 
out apparent cause. The course is very chronic; often 
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the first sjinptoms to attract attention may be headache, 
failing vision, puffy eyelids, liyspepsia, "asthma," poly- 
uria, itching (eczema), or distinct uremic manifestations. 
It is \ery common for patient* it) seek the oculist or 
stomach specialint before any trouble is suspected. In 
the eye the former may detect hemorrhagic or albumin- 
uric retinitis. Frequently attention is tailed to the 
patient's condition by the discovery of high blood-pressure, 
which is so common as to be almost diagnostic in this 
disease. In the fully developed orm most or a'i of the 
above symptoms ma\- be present, the most character stJe 
being edema of the eyelids, failing vision. hi([h blood- 
pressure, and the passage of large quantities of dilute 
urine containing a faint trace of albumin and occasional 
casts. As the disea.se progresses hyiiertrophy and diln- 
tation of the heart with dropsy, or the manifestations of 
uremia iissume a prominent pinre. In ad<lition to cardiac 
failure and uremia, apoplexy and pneumonia play impor- 
tant parts as causes of death. 

Treatment. — The treatment for each of the various forms 
of nephritis is similar in principle, but variable in praetictr, 
according to the conditions to be met. The diet is gener- 
ally arranged to spare the eliminative powers of the 
kidney so far as possible. For this purpose protein is 
restricted and in severe cases limited to the forms found 
in milk and milk products, eggs, and vegetables. The 
"extractives" which are found in meats are thought to 
be more irritating than the protein itself. Difficulty in 
the elimination of nitrogen (pnjtein) is most likely to be 
met with in chronic interstitial nephritis and in threat- 
ening uremia. In parenchjTnatous nephritis with dropsy 
there is more difficulty with salt and water. Some phy- 
sicians hold a c(»ntrary view and" administer sodium 
chloride (salt) and sodium carbonate by continuous 
enteroelysis. The pure milk diet is valuable because its 
proteins are easily dealt with and its content of salt is 
low. On the other hand, if given in quantities sufficient 
to meet the caloric needs it contains an excess of protein 
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and water, e. g,, four liters (quarts) of milk, yielding 
twenty-seven hundred and twenty calories, contain one 
hundred and forty grams of protein. The latter is more 
than twice the minimum requirement. A better diet 
would include a moderate amount of milk or cream with 
cereal foods. Except in the severest cases a diet can 
easily be selected from the ordinary bill of fare. 

Elimination by other channels than the kidney is fav- 
ored by a warm, dry climate, suitable clothing (wool), 
warm baths, and laxatives. The eliminative power of the 
skin has been grossly exaggerated, but may be encour- 
aged by Turkish and Russian baths, by steam, hot-air, 
and electric-light cabinet baths, as well as by the ordinary 
warm bath as mentioned above. 

Diuretics, apart from the less irritating varieties, are 
usually eschewed, except possibly in the late stages. The 
simplest are the citrates and acetates of potassium, the 
most active, caffein, theobromin, and theophyllin. Bas- 
ham's mixture which combines tonic and diuretic qualities 
is an old favorite in this disease. 

In the presence of complications active measures are 
essential. In uremia, hot packs, hot-air, and vapor baths 
serve as a useful purpose. Bleeding and intravenous 
injections of salt solution are of great value in occasional 
cases to elhninate and dilute the uremic poison. 
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DiSEAaRH OF THH MoSt'LES. 

Myoaitii and Myalgin. 

DiBEABEB OF TSE BONEB 

Acule Arthrilis. 
Chroiiip Arthritifl. 

ViilouB Arthritia. 

AiLbritia Defomuina. 



Rheumatoid ArUtritia. 
lofeKtiouB Arthritis. 
Nervous Arthropatliios. 
Pulnmnary Oalco-arthro|«illiy. 



DISEASES OF THE MUSCLES. 

Myositis and Myalgia. — Myositis implies iin inflainnm- 
tory affection lA a muscle; myalgia merely a pajiifiil one. 
Cases with tlemonstrable inflammatory foci are rare 
except in surgical practice and in trichinosis (see Part X). 
In the latter disease there is intense inflammation about 
the invading parasites which subsides after they have 
become encapsulated. Muscular rheumatism is the com- 
monest disease under this caption. We usually speak 
of it as myalgia because of the lack of definite evidences 
of inflammation. Masseurs, however, frequently find 
indurated areas and nodules with tenderness in the mus- 
cular and tendinous structures. To these cases the term 
myositis would apply. Myalgias affecting certain groups 
of muscles have received specific names, for instance, 
myalgia of the lumbar muscles is called lumbago, while 
intercostal "rheumatism" is designated as pleurodynia. 
The term rheumatism is a bad one because the disease 
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iiati no connection with acute articular rheumatism to 
which the name should properlj' be confineth It is well 
to rememlier in this connection that pain and tenderness 
in tlie muscles and tendons arc not at all rare in joint 
disease (artlirltis deformans). So far as we know myalgia 
is a local affection independent of general disease, in- 
duced by local chilling and overexertion. Some believe 
that there is an underlying "rheumatic" or "gouty 
habit." 

An attack of lumbago, to use the commonest variety 
for an example, liegins suddenly with intense cramp-like 
pain in the lumlmr muscles, which is aggravatwl by 
movement and relieved by rest, pressure, or heat. There 
is seldom much, if any, constitutional disturbance. After 
persisting from a few days to a week or more, the pain is 
relieved, but the patient is often liable to repeated attacks 
upon severe exertion or exposure to eold or wet. If the 
muscles of the chest are afTected there is severe pain on 
breathing or coughing, simulating pleurisy. In the neck 
the painful spasm of the muscles causes the head to be 
held stiffly and perhaps drawn down on the affected side. 
Myalgic pains also occur in the diaphragm, abdominal 
muscles, the extremities, and the scalp. In the latter 
situation a form of indurative headache has been described, 
characterize by the nixiules previously mentioned. 

Treatment. — I'ersoiis who are subject to attacks of 
myalgia should wear silk, wool (merino), or linen mesh 
underwear. Tot> heavy underwear is deleterious, as it 
leads to excessive perspiration and invites chQling- In 
view of the possibility of intestinal toxemia, attention 
should he given to regularity of the bowels. In an attack 
the local treatment is the most important. Kxcept in 
mild attacks the patient should be confineii to his bed, 
as a uniform temperature combined with rest hastens 
recovery. 

All the ordinary' local applications have been used in 
this disease with more or less success, e. g., acetic acid, 
blisters, mustard and belladonna plasters, liniments of 
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every variety, salicylic acid, and other ointments, dry 
cups, etc. Heat has been applied by mud and flaxseed 
poultices, hot stupes, the tailor's "goose," and baking. 
The most efFectual measures are strapping in the acute 
stage, and massage as the disease subsides. The adhesive 
straps should be applied to splint the afl^ected part and 
not with any idea of introducing medicinal substances 
(belladonna). In the lumbar region this object is best 
attained by applying broad overlapping strips like clap- 
boards. During the application the patient should bend 
backward as far as possible, as this will make the 
straps firmer when he resiunes a normal attitude. In the 
nodular variety massage alone may effect a cure, but it 
is beneficial in all forms, after the acute stage, if the 
patient's pocket-book will permit of its use. Internally 
siilicylates (aspirin), s(xlium bicarbonate, ammonium 
chloride, and in the later stages nux vomica are commonly 
prescribed. 

DISEASES OF THE BONES AND JOINTS. 

Acute Arthritis. — ^The most important form of acute 
arthritis is acute articular rheumatism, which is described 
under the infectious diseases. Acute joint symptoms may 
be found in a nimilxT of infectious diseases, such as sc^pti- 
cemia, influenza, dysentery, scarlet fever, etc. Some of 
these cases may terminate in suppuration or lead to 
pennanent joint ciianges. Local injury or infection also 
leads to acute arthritis (synovitis) ; this type is considered 
in b<H)ks on surgerj'. The same is true of the irritative 
joint symptoms, brought about by flat-foot, siicro-iliac 
disease, and otiier orthopedic conditions. 

Chronic Arthritis. — In chronic arthritis there is almost 

always mon» or less extensive change m the synovial 

membranes, joint cartilages, or bones. In this resj^ect 

it ditt'ers from true rheumatism (acute and subacute) 

which does not injure the joints permanently. Mild 

t\T)es of chronic arthritis (joint inflammation) are com- 
16 
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nioiily described as chronic articdsr rheumatism, but the 
designation is not so popular as formerly becaiLjC it i? 
admittedly misleading. Most people think that it is a 
chronic form of acute articular rheumatism, whereas 
tltcre is no connection lietween the two. Some of these 
cases may be gout, but many of them are mild cases of 
arthritis deformans. 

TUlona Arthritu. — A variety of "chronic rjieumatism" 
which is known as villous arthritis or "dry joint" attacks 
the large articulations (shoulders, knee, etc.), ami is 
characterized by jjain, stiffness, and soft grating. The 
latter is easily felt when the joints are manipulated. This 
"crepitation" is due to fringe-like folds of synovial mem- 
brane projecting into the joint cavity. Sometimes these 
fringes are caught between the bones, causing exquisite 
pain; at other times bony spicules may be present which 
irritate the joint in certain positions, and account for the 
attacks of pain and effusion. Since the joints are relaxed 
tliey art^ improved If supported by straps or elastic 
hosien.'. Similar sjTnptoms are often observed in young 
men (athletes) who have dislocated the semilunar carti- 
lages of the knee. This accident causes swlden sickening 
pain and effusion of fluid. 

Arthritis Deformanfl.— The more ertremc degrees of 
arllirilis, most of them accompanie<l by bone changes, 
are gnniped under the title of arthritis deformans. In 
some of these cases tlie joint and adjacent bony structures 
are wastes! (atrophy), in others there is overgrowth 
(h\pertroph%')- If the bones are extensively invtrfved 
the term oste()-artl iritis is applicable. The four types 
described below are the most important. 

Heberden's Nodes.— Heberden's nodes are little bony 
nodules at the bases of tlie terminal phalanges of the 
fingers and toes. \s they increase in size they restrict 
tlie movements of the terminal joints, and eventually the 
latter may become partially dislocated to one side or 
the other, or even ankylosed. These nodes are conmion 
in persons past middle life and seldom lead to any serloua 
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disability. In the earlier stages the small joints may be 
tender and swollen from time to time. 

SpondylitiB Deformans. — Another form of arthritis in 
which hypertrophy predominates attacks the joints of 
the spinal colmnn (spondylitis). Adjoining vertebrae 
become lipped by bony outgrowths, or the whole anterior 
surface of the spinal column is plastered over with new 
bone. The ultimate result is complete ankylosis of the 
joints and rigidity of the spine. Sometimes the disease 
may extend to the hips and shoulders. The patient may 
complain at first of stiffness and pain in the back on 
movement. The pain is severe and often radiates along 
the course of the spinal nerves, some of which may be 
pressed upon and irritated by the bony outgrowths. 
Even at an early stage the back may be absolutely rigid, 
but this is due in part to muscular spasm and may disap- 
pear almost entirely with treatment. The normal curva- 
tures of the spinal column are obliterated ("poker back") 
and the head is held stiffly and cannot be rotated more 
than an inch or so in either direction, if at all. If the 
hips are ankylosed the patient is absolutely helpless. 
With treatment there may be temporary improvement, 
but the course of the disease is usually progressive until 
the spine is locked. After this the patient may remain 
in statu quo for a long period of years. In some cases the 
disease is confined to certain regions — the neck, the back, 
or the Imnbosacral region. A slight degree of arthritis of 
the spine is almost normal in the aged, but the cases we 
have been describing often develop in the prime of life. 

Monarticular Arthritis. — In the aged arthritis of the 
large joints with atrophy may lead to considerable dis- 
ability. The hip and knee are the joints usually affected. 
In the former case the head of the bone becomes flat- 
tened like a mushroom and the joint cavity shallow. On 
account of the destruction of the cartilage tliere is grat- 
ing, while the overlapping or lipping of the edges of the 
joint causes great restriction of movement. Usually one 
joint only is affected. The symptoms are pain, stiffness. 
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and lamcneHs. The weakening of tlie joint predisposes 
to intracapHular fracture (liip). 

Rhenmatoid Arthritis. — Rheumatoid arthritis is charac- 
terized by a chronic, propresaive course, witli atrophj- 
and deformity of man.\' joints (hence the term chronic, 
progressive, polyarticular artliritis). It is accompanied 
by wasting of the muscles and atrophj- of the skin. The 
disease was formerly thought to be due cither to disturb- 
ances of metabolism or to disease of the ner\'ous system 
with trophic changes. The tendency at the present day 
is to attribute these cases to chronic toxemia, the result 
of some crjptic (hidden) or apparently trivial infection. 
The following are examples of such infections: pyorrhea 
alveolaris, sinus disease, pyelitis, and chronic endtane- 
tritia. "niia theory has the advantage that it offers b 
reasonable basis for therapeutic attack in many cases 
which would otherwise be beyond the reach of medical 
treatmetit. Itheuniatoid arthritis may begiii acutely and 
frankly (l>eing at first indistinguishable from acute artic- 
ular rheumatism), or it may be chronic and uisidious 
from the beginning. In either case periods of activity, ', 
with fever, jiain, and swelling of the joints, alternate 
with intervals of comparative freedom. The small joints 
are more particularly involved, and during the Inflam- 
matory stage assume a peculiar spinflle-like form due to 
the infiltration of the soft parts. With each succeeding 
I attack the deformity becomes more and more marked. 
L but finally after a term of years the disease reaches a 
L8tationar^^ quiescent stage, leaving tlie victim partially 
[or completely crippled. In the advanced stage the 
rhands are crumpled and distorted, the small joints of the 
Ffingers are ankyloscd. and the hand is turned strongly 
to the ulnar side (toward the little finger). If the patient 
has beert confined to bed tlie hips are fixed at a right 
angle and the knees bent. The elbows are also frequently 
ankyIose<! so that the patient cannot comb his hair or 
feed himself. 
The disease, though common at all ages, begins, as a 
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rule, in the prime o( life and drags along into old age. 
Oiir hospitals, homes, and almshouses harbor scores of 
thrse unfortunate patients (chieHy females). In ehildren 
there is a speeial form distinguished by more acute 
sjinptoms and by enlargement of the glands and spleen. 
Infectious ArthrUla. — The tj^pes of chronic artliritis 
which we have been considering hold an obscure, although 
an important, relation to infection. In other tyjjes the 
s^Tiiptoms ma,\- be almost identical, but the relation to - 
infection ma%- he cjuite frank. The permanent joint 
changes which may follow acute infectious artlu-itis ha\e 
lieen alhuled to al>o\e. The following infections are 




prone to lead to subacute or chronic arthritis: gonorrhea, 
tulwreiilosis, and syphilis. 

Gonorrheal infection may attack one or more of the 
larger joints or certain small joints (e. g., the articulations 
of tile Jaw and cla\icle). The s.vmptoms are at first 
acute — fever, pain, tenderness, redness, and effusion — 
but later become subacute or chn>nic. (See Part X.) 
Tuberculous arthritis {"white swelling") is vgry charac- 
teristic in its manifestations. It involves most frequently 
the spine (Pott's disease), the hip, the knee, and the 
elbow. The treatment is purely surgical, but the disease 
is important from a me<lical point of view, since a latent j 
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hip or Pott's disease may give rise to meningitis or miliar;- 
tulwrculosis. Syphilis also attacks the liones and joints, 
particularly the former. Necrosis of the liones of the 
skull is common, sometimes with loss of substance 
and consequent deep depression in tlie forehead. The 
fingers may be diffusely enlarged like spindles (dactylitis), 
but the commonest situation for sj'philitic bone disease 
is iu the legs. The tibiee are frequently enormously 
thickened, rough, and in children bowed aiitcntpoa- 
teriorly like saber blades. During the acute stage the 
hone and its investing periosteum is very tender. A form 
of sjijliilitic arthritis, similar in its manifestations to 
articular rheumatism, is also described. 

Nervous Arthropathies. — In nervous diseases, and above 
all in tabes, severe destructive Joint disease occasionally 
takes place. The knees arc most often affected. Tlie 
disorder is attributed to trophic disturbances (nervous 
artliriipathy). 

Pulmonary Osteo-arthiopathf . — H\"pertrophic pulmonary' 
osteo-arthropathy or clubbing ()f tlie fingers is seen char- 
acteristically in chronic ulcerative tuberculosis, bronchi- 
ectasis (dilatation of the bronchi), and empyema. The 
ends of the fingers are large and bulbous and the nails 
are curved like tortoise shells. There is also thickening 
of the plialanges. The clubbed fingers of congenital and 
chronic heart disease are similar in character. 

Treatment ol Chronic Arthritis. — In the acute stages of 
arthritis salie\lates are nf use to relieve pain but do not 
exert an>' curati\-e effect on the lesions. As a matter 
of fact they are injurious insofar as they interfere with 
digestion and nutrition. Phenacetin may also be used 
for the same purpose but with greater caution. Locally, 
at the same stage, evaporating lotions, magnesium sul- 
phate in saturated solution, raw cotton, and similar dress- 
ings are of use. In the more acute forms and in infectious 
arthritis splints at times give considerable relief. In 
infections arthritis incision into and drainage of the joint 
is sometime^ necessary-. The diet, if there is fever, may 
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be moderately rcstiiUfedT but ini-tJie intervals it should 
be generous, with an iibundance of Fat and protein (meat, 
eggs, and milk). 

After the acute attack 13 over or in cases in wlucli the 
disea.'ie is chronic from the outact, tlie articulations should 
be manipulated daily and the patient, as soon as he is 
able, should be encouraged to make as full use aH pos- 
sible of all the muscles and joints. This will tend to pre- 
vent distressing contractures which so frequently cripple 
these patients entirely and prevent them from walking 
nr e\en from feeding tlicniselvcs. I have seen remarkable 
improvement in the use of tlte hands and arms following 
a prolonged course of passive movements, exercises, and 
massage. Batlts are not of much use; occasionally 
j>atients derive benefit from sulphur springs, or at home 
from alkaline baths. In rare cases ankyloses in vicious 
positions may be improved by forcible manual correction 
under ether or by operation. 
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DISEASES DUE TO PHYSICAL CAUSES. 

Sunstroke. — Sunstroke or Insolation results from exces- 
sive hciit and exposure to the direct rays of the sun. 
Aluoliolit' excess is a predisposing caus(\ It is common 
in hot climates or at midsummer in the temjwrate zone, 
and attacks those whose duties keep them in the open. 
It occurs with special frequency, for example, at anny 
maneuvers when large numbers of unseasoned recruits 
are exposed to the direct rays of the sun. In this climate 
the majority of cases are observed during the few days 
or weeks of midsummer when the temperature in the 
shade exceeds 90°. 

The patient maj' have premonitory sj-mptoms such as 
headache, dizziness, and nausea. The onset is usually 
sudden with loss of conscit>u^rie^s an<l complete coma. 
Convulsions sometimes tKcur. 
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Symptoms. — When the patient is admitted to the hos- 
pital the skin is red, lint, and dry. the pulse rapid, full, 
and strong, and the tcm]»erature extremely high — 108", 
110° or more. If the temperature is allowed to continue 
at this heiglit, there will be irreparable damage to the 
ner\'0U9 system, but the pmrnpt use of cold batlis will 
usually reduce it rapidly and the gmtient will pass into a 
refreshing sleep. From this he maj' awake showing ccan- 
paratively slight signs of illness. In many cases <lcath 
occurs without reduction of temperature as the result of 
damage to the vital eentres; in other cases a condition of 
ccilapse precedes the fatal outcome. A patient who has 
suffered from sunstroke is frequently subject to severe 
headaches, due i>erhap9 to chronic thickening of the 
meninges, and is liable to subsequent attacks of inso- 
lation. 

On excessi\'e!y hot days, when cases of sunstroke are 
being hurried iuto the receiving tent, other diseases 
accompanied by high fever and unconsciousness are liable 
to cause confusion. I have seen patients (Fig. 54) treated 
by "ice baths" in whom aubsequent examination of the 
blood revealed the presence of malarial parasites. In these 
instances the mistake was fortunately a hannless one. 

Heat Exhaustion and Other Effects of Heat. — Heat 
fxhiuistirin <n'(*in-n in [MTsoris who have Ix-en exposed to 
prolonged liiffli tcniiHsrature and limnidity in ill- ventilated 
work-rooms, factories, holds of ships, etc. The patient 
is prostrated, but may be conscious, the color is pale or 
cyanotic, the skin cold and "leaky," and the pidse small 
and feeble. In fatal cases death occurs in collapse. 

Persons who are exposed to the direct effects of very 
high temperatures, such as stokers, firemen, and iron- 
workers, sometimes develop intense cramp-like pain in 
the legs, with spasmodic contraction of the calf muscles. 
The common limitation to the lower extremities is prob- 
ably due to special exposure. 

After prolonged residence in the tropics, natives of tlie 
temperate zone, particularly women and chLdren, suffer 
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from anemia, loss of appetite, poor nutrition, ami ^nural 
weakness and lassitude. Some phj'sicians who have had 
large experience in the tropics believe that the intense 
light, independently of the heat, is in itself deleterious 
to blonil races. 

Treattaent. — Ca,ses of sunstroke should be t-iven cold 
baths Hi reduce the temperature as promptly as [wssible. 
Although these baths are popularly described as ice baths 
tlie temperature of the water does not fall below 1)5° or 
70° in spite of the free addition of ice. The patient should 
be rubl>ed vinorously while in the bath to encourage 
radiation of heat from the surface of the body, and an 
ice-cap should be applieil to the head. The patient should 
be removed from the tub before the temperature reaches 
normal, as the fall is likely to continue after removal. 
In heat exhaustion, on the other hand, heat should be 
applied to the feet and body by hot-water bags and 
bottles and free stimulation shmdd be employed as well 
as aromatic spirit of ammonia, strychnin, atropin, etc. 
Cases of sunstroke and heat exhaustion are usually treated 
in tents rather than in hospital wards. If the tents are 
well ventilated, which is not always the case, they are 
much cooler than the wards at night. In the daj-timc 
they present no advantages beyond free ventilation and 
greater convenience. Those residing in the tropics require 
an annual vacation in a colder climatt;. ()flicer3 anil 
civilians in the Philippines often go to Japan; in India 
the Europeans seek the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 

Caissoa Disease.— Compressed and rarefied air may 
cause unpleasant or even dangerous sjTuptoms. In 
caissons, which are sunk for the purpose of constructing 
bridge piers, etc., beneath the water, pressure is used to 
exclude water from the workings. At the depth of cme 
hundred feet this nia\' amount to fifty to sixty pounds to 
the square inch. The workmen gain access to the work- 
ing chamber through intermediate compartments in 
which the pressure is raised. By gradually increasing the i 
pressure when going in and still more gradually (one-half I 
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to one and one-lialf hours) decreasing it when i-oming 
out, injurious s.vniptoma may be avoided; othenclw 
cai&soii distase or the " bends" may arise. This aHection 
is characterized by pain and cramps in tlie limbR, or 
paralysis. In some cases deatli follows. Divers are 
exposed to the same dangers when working at great 
depths. 

The rarefied air of high mountains and plateaus fre- 
quently causes disturbances of the respiration and circu- 
lation in those suffering from cardiovascular disease, or 
in normal perstms who overexert themselves. Nosebleed 
is a c(»mmon s>mptom. These s,\-mptonis are protmbly 
due to deficiency of oxygen in the rarefiect air. Ph>-sician.i 
are loath to send patients with myitcardial disease to 
lofty altitudes, particularly if the traasition from the 
lower to the higher level is abrupt. 

POISONS. 

In this section onlj' tliose poisons wliich gi\'e rise to 
well-marked clinical pictures or lead to in\'eterate habits 
will be considered. For a complete list of the several 
poisons and their antidotes the reader is referred to books 
on "materia nn-dica," "first aid." "emergencies," etc. 

Alcohol and Alcoholism.— Kthyl alc<jhol is the essen- 
tial constituent of all fcrincnt(-il beverages and distilled 
liquors. It is one of a series of alcohols, which includes 
methyl or wood alcohol, amyl alcohol and many others 
less well known. Alcohol is closely allied to the carbo- 
hydrates (sugars and .starches), but theoretically has a 
much higher fuel value, tlie factor being seven calorics 
per gram as compared with four for carlwhjdrates (see 
Part VT). A croritro\'ersy has raged for many years 
between tliose who assign n food value to alcohol and 
those who regard it lis a poison pure ami simple. Con- 
servative opinion inclines to the view that small quanti- 
tiea may lie utilized with profit for the production of 
heat and energy under certain oonditions, for example 
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in diabetes and in exhau»tiug fevers (sepsis and t\']>)]<)id). 
As a stimulant alcohol ia now much less favorably regarded 
than fonnerlj'. Its principal action is to dilate tht^ super- 
ficial bloodvessels inducing a full, 3<»ft pulse. As a heart 
stimulant it is ephemeral in action and may be classed 
with aromatic spirit of ammonia. For these and other 
reasons the prescription of alcohol for medicinal purposes 
has been greatly restricted in the last ten to fifteen \'ears. 

The effect of the prolonged use of alcohol on the various 
organs and tissues is to some extent a matter of dispute. 
Some authorities, though fewer than formerly, believe 
that small quantities well diluted prtKluce no deleterious 
effects, e\en when long continued. In larger amounts 
and in ctmcentrated solution (spirit) there is no question 
but that alcohol cau.ses catarrh of tlie gastro-intcstjnal 
canal and cirrhosis of the li\'er. The writer has rarely 
seen a case of uncomplicated ga.stritis in which alcohi>l 
has not played a major part. To judge from the histories 
of our patients, the effect of alcohol on the kidneys and 
cardiovascular system seems to be hardly less striking. 
Statistical inquiries appear to show, however, that it is 
not an important cause of arteriosclerosis. Alcohol is a 
direct cause of certain forms of insanity (tuxic) and is 
thought to be an indirect cause, not only of insanity, but 
of many nervous diseases. 

Acute alcoholism is too familiar a condition to require 
description. It does not lead to delirium tremens, alco- 
holic neuritis, or other serious complicatiiins, unless the 
bout is unduly prolonged, or the acute excess associated 
with chronic overindulgence. Its chief importance in 
internal me<liciiie is as a predisposing cause of pneumoiiia 
and rheumatism on account of the inciriental exposure. 
At times there is some difficulty in distinguishing acute 
alcoholism from opium poisoning, apoplexy, uremia, dia- 
betic coma, and "', ■status epilepticiis." Mistakes are most 
likely to happen in ambulance and police work, with 
scanty histories and small opportunities for careful examl- j 
nation. When treatment is necessary the most effectual j 
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mode of relief ls the admiii'striition of u hyprxlermicr 
injection of aponiorphin hyiirodiloriile, or lietter still, 
lavage of the stomach. 

Chronic alcoholics are of two general types— those who 
indulge in moderately large or excessive quantities (a pint: 
or more daily), continuously or almost continuously, and 
those in whom periods of excessive indulgence alteruate 
with periixis of complete alistention from, and even dis- 
gust for alcohol. The latter t^^le is undoubtedly in the 
nature of a i)sychosis. The former includes many persons 
who drink from wilful choice, and not becHtise of any 
imperative impulse. 

Persons who drink steadily may show very few signs 
of alcoholic excess, perhaps a little squeamisbness in the 
morning, tremor of the hands, etc., but if they are attacked 
by acute disease or suffer from some injury severe enough 
to confine them to bed, they are prune to develop delirium 
tremens. I have seen this most often in pneumonia and 
in fractures of the lower extremities. Chronic periodical 
drinkers and alcoholic subjects generally after a prolonged 
spree may also develop delirium tremens. The sjinp- 
toms most suggestive of impending delirium tremens are 
anorexia, tremor of the hands, tongue, and Hps, restless- 
ness, and obstinate insomnia. The tongue is heavily 
coateii and often dry and brown. The characteristic 
delirium has been described pre\'iously (see page 27), 
The [patients are often difficult to control and struggle 
violently to escape from their terrifying hallucination. If 
they can be induced to sleep, they frequently awake ■ 
refreshed and pnimpt recovery occurs. Other patients 
exhaust themselves and die of asthenia, while still others 
pass into a state of seniistupor which may persist for 
weeks (alcoholic wet brain). 

Neuritis, gastritis, cirrhosis of the hver, bronchitis, and 
bronchopneumonia, are complications of alcoholism which 
are described in their approjiriate sections. 

Treatment. — The curative treatment of chronic alcohol- 
ism under ordinarj' conditions is not hopeful. At the 
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■Philadelphia General Hospital we liave patients «lii» have 
I Ijeen athiiitted for alcoholism more than one hundred 
f times and many others with reeords ahnost eciuaJly had. 
Periodic drinkers in any class of society are most difficult 
> cure and only do well when under institutional care, 
r when far removed from any prolwibility of temptation. 
Ordimiry ulcoholism is more susceptible to improvement 
if the ciwpcration of the patient is assured and if the 
influences which surround him are helpful. In hospital 
work most of the patients have no desire to he cured 
and tlie conditions by whicii they are surrounded at home 
are all conducive to a continuation of the habit. Many 
systems of treatment for the cure of chronic alcoholism 
have lieen proposed, most of them unfortuiiately tinged 
with more or less tiuackery. A common and legitimate 
method is by institutional sujiervision and by the pro- 
longed use of full doses of atropin and strychnin. 

!n threatening delirium tremens free lavage at the 
beginning may ward off serious symptoms. Delirium 
tremens is sometimes treated as an "acidosis" by intra- 
venous injections of sodium bicarbonate solution. (See 
Diabetes.) Once tliese have appeared sedatives and 
physical restraint liecome necessary. It is verj' common, 
however, for patients to \k overdosed with hypnotics or 
injured by too strict restraint. If there are enough 
attendants to control the patient it is better to avoid 
liandcuifs and restraining sheets altogether. .Sometimes 
patients are kept quiet by continuous full baths at body 
temperature. Lumbar puncture Is also an efTeetive 
measure under some circumstances. The sedative drugs 
most in use are: bromides, paraldehyde, chloral, hyosin, 
and morphin. Physicians differ as to the wisdom of stop- 
ping the alcohol immediately, or cutting it off gradually, 
Stimidants such as strj'chnin and digitalis are necessary 
for most patients at one stage or another. The diet in 
the acute stage is perforce liquid, hut must be as nourish- 
ing as possible, e. g., milk and eggs. 
Wood alcohol will pKkluce an acute intoirication not 
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uidikc that due to ordinarj- alcoholic beverages, -but 
chronic poisoning by this substance is much more scrioiis, 
as even moderate doses may cause atniphy of the retina, 
and partial nr iMimplete blindness. Poisoning may Ix- <Iue 
to the fraudulent substitution of wood alcohol for grain 
alcohol in whisky and other liquors, or topers may dclilwr- 
ately make use of it when other supplies are cxhaustetl. 
Even external applications made from wwid alcohol, c g., 
clieap hair tonics, have Ixt-n known to induce oculai 
changes. 

Opium PoisoDiiig and the Opium Habit. — Acute opium 
)misoniiig is most frequently due li> ntorphtn or laudanum. 
■ Ik- taken in overdose by mistake or with sui- 
cidal intent. The leading symptoms are somnolence, 
I stupor, slow respiration, stertor, and pin-point pupils. 

The respiration may full to 10 to 12 or less and if the 

L patient is allowed to sleep, may stop entirely. 
Treatment. — The treatment consists in getting rid c f 
the drug so far as possible by reflated lavage (because 
morphiii is eliminated into the stomach even when faken 
subcutaneous !y), in the administration of moderate doses 
of atropin and caffein (cofTec) to antagonize the effects 
of the opium, and in the prevention of sleep. The latter 
object is usually attained by walking the patients, by 
flipping with a towel, by the ekx-tric 'brush (painful), 
and by alternate hot and cold douches. Walking and 
whipping, used without judgment, sometimes cause death 
from physical exhiiustion. On the other hand, I have 
seen excellent results, without harmful inci<lental effects, 
following the u.-ic of electricity, hot and cold water, 
eti 
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Optom Habit. — The opium habit is imiuced by the 
above-mentioned preparations, by optiun itself, by lauda- 
num, by paregoric, by hen)in, and rarely by codein. 
Opium is smoketl, jjaregorie and laudanum are taken by 
the mouth, morphin is usuallj' taken by hypodermic injec- 
tion, and heroin is used as a snuiT. Indulgence in opium 
(smoking) and heroin, and to a less extent in morphin. 
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may be a purely vicious habit; many cases of morphia 
addiction, however, follow the prolonged therapeutic use 
of the drug for pain and discomfort. Nurses as well as 
physicians are likely to acquire the habit if tJiey prescribe 
for their owii aches and pains. It shoiJd be an invariable 
rule with the niirse never to take a dose of these and 
similar drugs without a specific order from a physician. 

The opium habit is quickly acquired and difficult to 
shake olf. The drug gives a sense of well-being with ■ 
dreamy visions and freedom from pain, but increasing 
doses are required to get an effect. As much as a dram 
a day maj' be taken without fatal results. In the inter- 
vals between dt)sea the patient suffers from gastro-intes- 
tinul sj-mptoms, irritability, restlessness, and insomnia. 
TIie.se 3>-niptoma are vulgarly designated as tlie "habit." 
If the ilrng is withdrawn entirely there may he intense 
phj-sica! and mental distress, particularly vomiting, diar- 
rhea, intestinal coHc, tremor, and delirium, .\fter pro- 
longed or excessive use anemia and emaciation develop. 
Ill elderly persons asing moderate amounts there may Ije 
no unplea.sant symptoms. 

Treatment. — The opium may be withdrawn imnicdi- 
uW\y »r gradually. I)uring the first few days of treat- 
ment the patient suffers intensely from nausea, vomiting 
(green) and insonmia. It is necessary to have the patient 
in an institution, otlierwise he will obtain supplies by 
stealtli, as most opium habitues cannot he trusted. Dr. 
l^ambert , of New York, has treateil large numbers of cases 
successfully by active and repeated purgation with blue 
mass and ct)mpound catliartic pills, by the administra- 
tion of l«;lladonna and hyoscyamus, and by the griidual 
withdrawal of the drug. 

Gocain Habit. — Cocain ("coke") addiction is even more 
dclftcrious than the morphin habit, It acquired a foot- 
hold largely through the use of the drug in nose and 
throat practice before its dangerous nature was known. 
The stringent laws that have been enacted are limiting 
its use so that cases of the habit are not very frequently j 
17 
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observed in hospital practice.- It is usually taken as a 
snuff and is freqnently combined with heroin. 

Acute syTQptoms are sometimes seen after the use of the 
drug as a local anesthetic— rapid pulse, excessive rest- 
lessness, insomnia, and the like. The habitue after his 
dose is said to experience a most delightful sense of satis- 
faction in his own aliility, both mental and physical, but 
subsequently becomes irritable, morose, jealous, and vin- 
dictive. Terrifying hallucinations are common. The 
treatment is similar to that suggested for the opium habit. 
Immediate witlulrawal of the drug is usually practised. 

Lead Poisoning. — I^ead is the most important of the 
industrial posions. More than a hundred occupations 
have been known to occasion "plumbism." Th<»se in 
whom it most frequently occurs are white-lend workers, 
makers of storage batteries, painters, smelters, plumbers, 
printers, etc. The large incidence of the disease in white- 
lead workers is to a great extent due to neglect of well- 
known precautions by the manufacturers, by the work- 
men, or by both. Poisoning may also occur from medi- 
cine ("lead and opium pills"), water contaminated from 
lead pipes, etc. 

The principal manifestations of lead poisoning are: lead 
colic, lead anemia, lead palsy, and lead encephalopathy. 
The pains of lead colic are usually felt about the navel 
and are ver\' intense. Obstinate constipation is associated 
with the pain. 1 have seen a case which simulate<l per- 
fectly renal colic. There is a "blue" line near the free 
lx>rder of the gums, but this is absent when the teeth 
are missing. Anemia is rapid and severe and a peculiar 
granulation of the red bl(»od cells is demon.strable by 
straining. The latter is very suggestive, but not in itself 
diagnostic of lead poisoning. Palsy may develop with or 
without preceding attacks of colic. Wrist-drop and foot- 
drop are the types of paralysis ordinarily seen, but mul- 
tiple neuritis is possible- Recoverj' is the rule in lead 
. palsy except in neglected cases. Other nervous symptoms 
occasionally- seen are tremor, delirium, convulsions and 
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insanity. Lead is an imponant cause of arteriosclerosis. 
lephritLs, and gout- 

Tieatment. — Prophylacticj treatment is most important. 
White lead may be made by a wet proces.s which does 
away with the dangerous dust, or the workmen may wear 
respirators (because of discomfort they seldom do). Good 
nutntiou and the free use of milk is tliought to lie of 
value. Thorough washing of the hands before handling 
food is the simplest and most generally applicable precau- 
tion, though not sufficient in itself. 

In a subacute attack with colic, rest, purgation by 
Epsom salt, morphin, and local applications (hot stupes, 
etc.), are of value. Later potassium iodide, in small doses, 
and iron are indicatetl. For lead palsy the same drugs 
are used perhaps with the addition of strychnin, and also 
local measures sueh as massage and electricity. 

Food Poisoning. — Under this heading may be included 
toxic syniptmns ])riMhiccd by fixwi products of all sorts. 
fish, shell-fish, meats, milk and cheese, vegetable Unxh, 
etc. The .sj'mptoms may be brought about by the poi- 
sonous nature of the food itself, by "ptomaines" resulting 
from putrefaction, or by contaminating microorganisms 
introduced with the food. Examples of the first are 
poisonous fish, toadstools, and sprouting potatoes; of 
the second, decaying lobsters and cheeses; of the third, 
infected sausage, and shell-fish contaminated by sewage 
(see Typhoid Fever). 

The general sjTnptoms of ptomaine poisoning arc thtiac 
of acute gastro-enteritLs : fever, severe pain, vomiting, 
purging, and collai>se. Nervous s.vmptoms may be priwn- 
iiieiit or there may be special symptoms, e. jr., gangrene 
in those who eat diseased rj'c (ergot). 

Auto-intoxication. — Auto-intoxicationC'self-poisouing") 
is a condition induced by the action of poisons forme<l 
within the btMJy itself. The acid intoxication of dial>etes 
is a good illustration of such an auto-intoxicatitin. The 
term is more often, if less correctly, applied to vague 
BjTiiptoms which are presumably due to poisonous prod- 
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ucta formed in the intestinal tract by the action of putre- 
factive bacteria. An excess if indican in the urine is 
suggestive ol excessive intestinal putrefaction. 

The syinptoms of the latter condition are indefinite- 
headache, vertigo, disinclination to work, flatulence, con- 
stipation, diarrhea. Treatment consists in dietetic restric- 
tions of various kinds and in the administration of 
liuttennilk or lactic-acid bacilli (Bulgarian bacillus). 

Arsenic, Mercury, Antimony, FhoBphorus, etc. — 
Arsenic, mercury, antimony, and phosphorus may give 
rise to chronic poisoning in those who ha\'e been exposed 
to these poisons at their work or who have received 
medicinal doses. Acute poisoning arises when large doses 
have l>een taken hy accident or with suicidal or homicidal 
intent. Arsenic frequently causes slight gastro-intestinal 
and renal irritation, and less often multiple neuritis, when 
adminbtered in large doses or over a prolonged period 
for syphilis (saivarsan), chorea, and pemieious anemia. 
Mercury under similar conditions causes pt^alism, [o«>3en- 
ing of tlie teeth, and gastro-intestinal irritation, but these 
symptoms are now infrequent except in susi-eptible per- 
sons. In former times when mercury was used with 
greater freedom they were very common. Antimony and 
phosphorus are seldom used in medicine and t<ixic symp- 
toms are extremely rare. Industrial poisoning from mer- 
cury occurs in smelters, in chemical workers, in makers 
of physical apparatus, in hat makers, etc. It is said to 
cause tremor, painftil convulsions without unconscious- 
ness, and emotional disturbances, (rhronie phosphorus 
poisoning is seen in match workers and may be prevented 
if the form of phosphorus known as red phosphorus is 
employed. In this country legal restrictions are at fault 
in this respect. Phosphorus workers suffer from a match- 
like taste in the mouth and if the teetli are carious from a 
destructive necrosis of the jaw. If the poisoning is more 
severe, acute fatt>' degeneration of the liver with jaimdice 
may occur (usually fatal). 

Acute poisoning due to arsenic and mercury b acctun- 
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paiiied by severe irritation ami iutianiniution of [\w 
gastro-intestinal tract. It is difficult to control and com- 
monly fatal either immediately or ultimately. In the 
middle ages arsenic was a favorite with poisoners, on 
account of its tastelessness and insidious effects, but it 
has now lost its evil preeminence, if for no other reason, 
on account of the readiness with which it may be detected 
by the chemist. In most countries the use of arsenic in 
embalming is forbidden>because of the danger of conceal- 
ing the criminal use of the drug. Acute arsenical poison- 
ing may be treated by inmiediate lavage and the admin- 
istration of the antidote (ferric hydroxide with magne- 
sium oxide, four ounces). Lavage should be repeated at 
intervals. Acute mercurial poisoning commonly results 
from the accidental or suicidal ingestion of bichloride of 
mercury tablets. If the patient survives the acute gastro- 
intestinal manifestations he is likely to succumb later 
from acute nephritis and uremia. Recovery is possible 
even after a whole tablet has been taken. The treatment 
consists of prompt lavage and the administration of milk 
and white of eggs. 

Nitrate of silver administered continuously over a long 
period caused a ghastly bluish discoloration of the skin 
which is permanent. I once saw a patient with "argyria" 
in a syncopal attack. The resident physician in charge, 
supposing that he had to deal with a case of dangerous 
heart failure, made reckless use of hypodermics, but by 
good fortune did the patient no harm. 

Atropin and Strychiiin.— Atropin very commonly occa- 
sions toxic symptoms even in therapeutic doses. This is 
due in part to the varying susceptibility of different indi- 
viduals. Serious results are rare because of the care with 
which the drug is employed and the distinctive character 
of the manifestations. I have seen marked dilatation of 
the pupils and rapid pulse after the use of an ordinary 
belladonna plaster. The writer once suffered from toxic 
effects, including in addition to the above, insomnia and 
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extreme restlessness, after drinking out of a beaker which 
had been used in the preparation of eye-drops. 

Strychnin poisoning is characterized by severe tonic 
convulsions without loss of consciousness. In a case 
which I saw many years ago fatal asphyxia was induced 
by an attempt to wash out the stomach. Considering the 
reckless freedom with which the drug is used by all classes 
of persons the rarity of acute poisoning is remarkable. 
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Infectious and Contagious Diseases.—l iife<JtiuuH dis- 
eases are caused by the kMignieiit and growtli in the 
body i>f minute organknis wliich may be eitlier aninial 
(protozoan) or vegetable (bacterial} in their nature, 
lufestatious with larger anrl more highly organized 
animal parasites (metazoa) are often considered apart, but 
for our purposes ipay be grouped with the infections proper, 
on account of the essential similarity in the means by 
which they are transmitted, and as a consequence in the 
methods of prophylaxis against them. Formerly a dis- 
tinction was made between contagious and infectious 
diseases on account of supjwsed differences in mode of 
transmission. A contagious disease was thought to be 
transmitted not only by actual bodily contact with the 
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patient, or with secretions and excretions derived directly 
from him, hut uiso by certain hj-pnthetical " exlmhitions." 
Thus the fttmosphere in the neightiorh<Mid of lUiiaUpox 
hospitals was suppo,sed to he "catcliing. " "Contagion" 
in this sense is probably a myth, as is also "infection" 
in the sense of a miasma arising from swamps. Prrsent- 
day authorities prefer the terms tran»mUaible or com- 
municable to either of tliose mentioned, but the older 
terms will doubtless continue to be used — infectious 
in a brtiad comprehensive sense and contagious witli a 
narrower significance, to define those diseases which are 
readily communicable by direct or indirect contact 
(measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and the like in contra- 
distinction to tetanus, malaria, etc.). 

Modes of Transmission in Infections. — Infection may be 
acquiri'd (1) by direct contact with patients or infected 
animals; (2) by indirect contact; (3) through human or 
animal carriers; (4) through intermediate hosts; (5) 
■ by drinking-water; (6) by food; and (7 and 8) through 
the medium of the air or soil. Some of these expressions 
require explanation and amplification. Infection by direct 
contact implies close association with patients or infectol 
animals or direct exposure to "contagious" discharges, 
etc. Infectious material is often borne in minute particles 
of moisture which are expellcti by a patient in coughing, 
sneezing, and j'awning — hence the term "droplet infec- 
tion." Indifferent objects, such as bed and body linen 
(sometimes known as "fomites") which have been con- 
taminated bj- discharges or excretions, may convey 
infection l)y iiuiirect contact. Objects which have 
merely been exposed to air infection are probably very 
slightly dangerous, possibly not so at all. I>uat infection 
may be considered a form of indirect contact. Thus 
(Irieii up and pulverized excretions may still contain 
virulent niicroiirganisms, as was long ago proved for 
tubercle bacilli and more recently for typhoid bacilli. 
Fortunately the disinfectant properties of air and sunlight 
reduce this danger to a minimum. Itmaybefiutherdimiii- 
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ished by the employment of dainp sweeping and dusting, 
and vacuum cleaning. By tlie term "carriers" we desig- 
nate (a) individuals who, following exposure to contagion, 
harbor dangerous organisms somewhere in the economy 
(throat.intestine, etc.), without being themselves attacked 
by the disease, and {!>) persons who, having recently or 
long since convalesced from an acute illness, still distribute 
organisms from some persistent focus of infection. Diph- 
theria is commonly conveyed by persons of the first type 
who carry tJie causative bacUH in their throats; typhoid 
infection, on the other hand, is spread broadcast, through 
the contamination of food aud water supplies, by persons 
whose excretions (feces and urine) contain typhoid bacilli 
for months, and even years after apparently complete 
recover;'. Animal (including insect) carriers may transmit 
infection to human beings either from other persons 
affected with disease (typhus fever is carried from person 
ti> person by lice), or From tlie lower animals to man (the 
plague is sometimes carried from infected rats to human 
beings by the agency of fleas). Animals also act as inter- 
mediate hosts, (', p., they lodge the infecting parasite 
during some necessary cjcle of its existence which may be 
quite different from tliat seen in man. Thus the onUnary 
beef tapeworm in its adult form lives in the human intestine 
and scatters its eggs in the fecal discharges. Cattle become 
infected by eating grass, hay or other food contaminated 
by these eggs. The eggs develop into embryos in the 
gastro-intestinal canal of these animals, and then penetrate 
into tlie voluntarj' muscles in which they become encap- 
sulated (larva;) as minute oat-like bodies. When infected 
beef, either raw or insufficiently smoked, is eaten by man 
the parasites quickly develop again into tlie adult state 
and the cycle is complete. If no raw meat were eaten the 
disease would die out without further precautions. Im- 
pure drinking-water and infected foods (including raQk) 
are important in the spread of infections involving the 
gaatro-intestinal tract and in the pr(»pagation of animal 
parasites. This m<.Kle of transmission is familiar to all. 
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It is uiilikeiy that infection is carried to any great estent 
through the air except in the form of Hitst nr droplets; 
much that was formerly called air infection ia now attrit>- 
uted with certainty to insects or carriers. Tlie soil Ls of 
minor importance except as a vehicle for con\-eying infct^ 
tious matter to air (dust) or water. In tetanus and hook- 
worm disease, infectious material contained in earth may 
enter through the skin, in the former case only in the 
presence of wounds or abrasions, in the latter through the 
intact skin ("ground itch"). 

Classification of Infections.^VVith these preliminary' 
explanations we ma>' proceed to a classification of infec- 
tious anfl parasitic diseases, arranged primarily in accord- 
ance with the mode of transmission, and only secondarily 
in harmony with other criteria. Diseases which are 
transmissible in several ways are included under what 
seems to be the miwt important division, while diseases 
conceniuig whose transmissifm we are entirely ignorant 
are classified hy analogy. 

C1»3S 1. Characteristics. — The infectious agent enters, 
as a rule, tliruugh an abrasion or wound of the skin or 
mucous membranes. 

(a) Infections due to pyogenic bacteria: Septicemia, 
pyemia, erysipelas, gonococcus infection. 

(b) Animal diseases transmissible to man; (1) Bac- 
terial: Tetanus, anthrax, glanders. (2) Dne to fvngi: 
Actinomycosis. (3) (.'aused by an unknown agent: Rabies. 

(c) An infection (primarily human) due to a protozoan 
parasite: Syphilis. 

Class I. General Prophylaxis. — General prophylaxis in 
this group depends on careful protection and treatment 
of womids, abrasions, and susceptible mucous membranes. 
It demands the application of ordinary aseptic or anti- 
septic methods to the treatment of every trivial injurj'. 
Boric acid, phenol (carbolic acid), potassium perman- 
ganate and silver solutions are often used on mucous 
membranes to prevent infection. Wounds may be 
treated according to circumstances by simple aseptic 
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methods or by incision, drsiitage, cauteriitatioti, ami 
antiseptics (bichloridt- v.i mercur>-, etc.). In certain 
diseaseis special preventive measures are useful, c. g., 
the disinfection of hides from infected countries to prevent 
anthrax, the prophylactic use of antitoxin after Fourth-of- 
July and war injuries to afford protection against tetanus, 
the muzzling of dogs to prevent rabies, and the control of 
prostitution to limit gonorrhea and syphilis. Most of 
these special measures will be mentioned again under the 
individual diseases. Accidental transmission of these infec- 
tions to others is unlikely (except perhaps in erysipelas) if 
ordinary care is taken to destroy infectious dLscharges and 
objects (such as dressings) soiled by them. Towels and 
linen should be sterilized by boiling or by the use of dis- 
infectant solutions, bichloride of mercury 1 to UXX), 
phenol 1 to 20, "formalin" (i'. c, 40 per cent, formaldehyde 
solution) 1 to 10 (40x10=4 per cent, formaldehyde gas), 
or compound solution of cresol 1 to 100. Partial quaran- 
tine or isolation is the rule in erysipelas, gonococcus infec- 
tion with discharge, tetanus, rabies, syphilis (active), etc. 

Class n. Characteristics. — In this group infection is 
disseminated through the agency of insects which act 
either as carriers or as intermediate hosts, A goodly 
portion of these infections is due to protozoa. The 
causative organisms in the remaining ao'l larger fraction 
are either bacterial or are uncertain. 

Transmission. — By Moatjuitoes. — Malaria, filarlasis, 
yellow fever, dengue. 

By /"/iftf.— Sleeping sickness and other maiiJy tropical 
affections. (Typhoid fever, dysentery, the exanthemata, 
etc., in which flies play an important but secondary role 
in the transmission of infection, are classified eyewhere.) 

By Ticks. — Itocky Mountain fever, Texas fever, etc. 

By Fhas. — The plague (bacterial), Hats and squirrels 
are susceptible and keep the infection alive in the intervals 
between epidemics. Fleas carrj' the infection from the 
n>dents to man 

By Lice fir Bvil-biiijs. — Typhu.s fever, relapsing fever. 
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Class n, General Prophylaxis. - -The geucral propliji- 
iixis of tltis gniu|) cc.usists in yL-rupulous cleanliness of 
|«;rson, clotliiiift, ami sum mi u lings, destruction of insects 
and ,vermiji. careful screening, cementing of rat holes, 
fining up of pools and swamps, and similar measures of 
sanitation. Disinfection in the ordinary sense is useless, 
although some disinfectants (sulphur for example) are 
valuable because they are excellent insecticides. Kero- 
sene is employed to destroy mosquito lar\'»e in undrained 
pools; it acts by preventing them from reacliiiig the surface 
to breathe. 

Class m. Charactetistics. — lu diseases belonging to this 
group the iiifcLtious agent usually enters through the 
respirator;' tract (comprising tJie tonsils) and is dis- 
seminated by discharges from the same region, including 
sputum, nasal and even aural discharges (the middle ear 
is in intimate relation with the pharynx by way of the 
EuBtacluan tube). Pesquamating epitlieliura is a possible 
source of eontagiiin in some exanthemata and while not 30 
important as formerly believed, should not be entirely 
disregarded. 

(n) I)v£ to Bacteria: Diphtheria, cerebrospinal fever, 
pneumonia, influenza, whooping-cough, tuberculosis, 
leprosy. 

(i) Uncertain or Unknown Caugatitm: Infantile par- 
alysis, foUicular tousillitis (streptococcic), rheumatic fever, 
glandular fever, mumps, measles, German measles, scarlet 
fever, sniiillpox, cliicken-pox. 

Class in. General Prophylaxis. — The general prophyl- 
axis of this group consists in tlie avoidance of direct 
contact (in many cases partial or absolute tiuarantine), 
and in the disinfection or destruction of discharges. 
"Droplet" infection and dust infection are particularly 
common in diseases of thb class, ('arriers also play au 
important role, as in diphtheria, pneumonia, and tonsil- 
litis. Old linen, gauze, or paper napkins, should be used 
instead of handkerchiefs to receive nasal discharges or 
sputiun. Soiled pieces should be put into jiaper bags and 
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the whole bumetl at suitable iiiter\'als. With the same 
end in view sputum may be received into paper containers, 
or porcelain (or enamel) cups containing antiseptic fluids 
may be substituted. The best Huids For the purpose are 
strong lye, phenol (carbolic acid), 1 to 20, and " formalin." 
Cups in permanent use should be frequently scalded, or 
in institutions, steriliKed in a special apparatus by live 
steam. Cotton pledgets employed in cleansing the mouth 
or dressings used for running ear should Ije burned. In the 
eruptive fevers (exanthemata) the skin should be anointed 
during the con^■ale^ce^t period with petrolatum, plain or 
medicated, to prevent the diffusion of scales. Other special 
methods of prophylaxis include vaccination for smallpox 
and prophylactic injection of antitoxin in diphtheria. 

Class IV. Characteristics.— In th'is group the infections 
agent enters by the mouth (the hookworm is ordinarily 
an exception) and as a rule multiplies in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. 

Siibdivlsmi. a.— ^The infection is disseminated principally 
by the intestinal discharges. Bacterial: typhoid fever, 
paratyphoid fever, colon infection, Malta fever, cholera, 
baciilary dysentery. Animal microorganisms and para- 
sites : amebic dysentery, roundworms, threadworms, hook- 
worm disease (infection usually enters through the skin). 

Svhdiriaion b. — Dissemination occurs through the 
agency of intermediate hosts. Animal parasites; tape- 
worms, trichina, eccJiinococcus, cysticercus, etc. 

Class IV. General Prophylaxis. — General prophylaxis 
in this group is principally concerned with tlie protection 
of the fooil and water supply. For tlie attainment of 
this end disinfection of discharges (particularly uruie and 
feces), the regulation of sewage disposal, provision of pure 
water (filtration), and the inspection and control of meat, 
milk, and other foods are essential. Carriers, both insect 
and human, play an important part (typhoid). Dust 
infection is occasionally a source of danger. Direct and 
I indirect contact are of minimum importance. 
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quantity of some strong disinfectant, mixing, anri allowing 
to stand for a half-hour or more. Phenol one to twenty, 
cresol {liquor cresol comp.) 1 to 50, chlorinated lime, 1 to 
20 (6 ounces to tlie gallon), and "formalin" 1 to 10 are 
used for both nrincand feces; for the latter milk of lime 
is also commonly' employed. In some mmlem hospitals 
sterilizers have been introduced for the steam disinfection of 
bed-pans and their et>nteiits. Precautions should be most 
stringent in the titse of t\^)hoid. cholera, and dysentery. 

Conunimicable Disease. — For purposes of public health 
certain iiiffrtioii- di^^■as(■s are designated as communi- 
cable, and tlnTi'liy cnini- under the supervision cf lf>c«l 
liealtli officers. Tlic list of a'portable diseases varies in 
different lot:alities and is determined in jjart by coiisidem- 
tii'iis of exi)e<lieney, The following is an official list set 
forth l.y the Public Health Council of the State of New 
York: .Anthrax, chiclten-pox. Asiatic cholera, diphtheria 
(membranous crtnip), amebic and Imcillary dysentery, 
epidemic ccrebn)spinal meningitis, epidemic or strepto- 
coccus (septic) sore throat, (ierman measles, glanders, 
meBHles, mump,<i, ophthalmia neonatorum, parat,^'phuid 
fever, plague, acute anterior poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis). puer|)eral sei>ti(^niia, rabies, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, trachoma, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, t.vphus 
Fever, wInMvping-cough.' 

Periods ol Incubation. ^According to the same code 
the maximum period of inculmtion (that is, the time 
between the date of the exposure to the disease and the 
latest date at which it is likelj' to develop) of certain 
communicable diseases is as follows: 

Chickcii-iioii SI days 

MunipB . . 21 '■ 

Scarlet fcvw 7 " 



Wboupinir^rough U " 

■ The PennBylvani> law (2»lh nf May, 1DI5> iodudDa in additioa U10 
[oUnwiuK lUeeaope: ActiDOmycoais. erympclaa. lepniny, muUrial fevor, 
rplnpfliiis (nvei. tetanun. tncbiasiB. yellow fever, impeligu pontagioak, 
pellagra, scabies, i ' 




To these may he addled the following derivefi from 
various sources: 

CerchroBpinHl fover S days 

DiphthpTJu 7 " 

Erysipelas 10 " 

Gemisii menslea 21 " 

Rabim :i inoiiLlis 

TeUnU* 4 weeka 

Typhoid fever -21 diiya 

Typhiia /ever 31 " 

After the expiration of these [wriotJs infection is ex- 
tretnely unlikely'. Cases may develop, however, very 
much earlier; diphtheria, e. g., frequently within two 
days. 

Periods of laolatioD. — The minimum j>eriod of isolation 
for certiiiii riiseascs is stateil as follows (this and much 
that follows is quoted, with slight verbal changes, from 
the New York regulations): Chicken-pox, until twelve 
days after the api)earance of the eruption and until the 
crusts have fallen and the scars are completely healed; 
diphtheria (membranous cn>up). untL two successive 
negative cultures have been obtained fn>m the nose and 
throat at intervals of twentj-four hours; measles, until 
seven days after the appearance of the rash and until all 
dischargesfrom the nose, ears, and throat have disappeared 
and until the cough has ceased; mumps, until two weeks 
after the appearance (»f the disease and one week after 
the disappearance of the swelling; scarlet fe\'er. until 
thirty days after the development of the disease and 
until all discharges from the nose, ears, and throat, or 
from suppurating glands, have ceased; smallpox, until 
fourteen days after the development of the disease and 
until the scabs have all separated and the scars com- 
pletely healefl; whooping-cough until eight weeks after 
the development of the disease and until one week after 
the last characteristic cough. Some authorities believe 
that the infection is not transmissible after the whoop 
begins. 
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Isolation and Disinfection.— Per.«ons nlTccted with 
coniinunicable tliseases are usually Lsolftted, and when 
so isolated cannot be removed to an,v other house or 
hospitjil without the permission of a health officer. If 
the patients are properly isolated adult members of the 
family or household who do not come in contact with tlie 
patient or with the secretions or excretions may continue 
their usual vocations, provided such vocations do not 
bring them in close contact with children. Cases of 
smallpox must be removed to special hospitals and those 
who have been exposed must be vaccinated. 

A ph>'sician in attendance on any case suspected by 
him to be Asiatic cholera, dysentery, paratyphoid fever, 
or tjTilioid fever, should give detailed instruction^ to the 
nurse or other persons in attendance in regard to the 
disinfection and disposal of the excreta. (See above, Class 
IV.) In cases of diphtheria, epidemic cerebnspinal 
meningitis, epidemic or septic sore throat, measles, 
poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis), scarlet fever, smallpox, 
or whooping-cough, he should similarly give detailetl 
instructions in regard to the disinfection and disposal 
of the discharges, from the nose, mouth, and ears of the 
patient. {See above, Class III.) 

The physician or nurse or other necessary attendant 
upon a case of diphtheria, measles, or scarlet fever, 
after attendance upon the case, should take precautions 
and practise measures of cleansing or disinfection of his 
person or garments to prevent the conveyance to others 
of infective material from the patient. No person who 
b affected with any communicable disease or who resides 
in a household where he comes in contact with any person 
affected with bacillary dysentery, diphtheria, epidemic 
or septic sore throat, measles, scarlet fever, m typhoid 
fever, should handle food or milk for others in any manner 
whatsoever. 

After recover;' or death of a jjerson affected with com- 
municable disease adequate cleansing, renovation and 
disinfection of the premises, cleansing, disinfection or 
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even destructiiMi of furniture or belongings, and cleansing 
and disinfection of the patient and his attendents are 
required. Convalescent patients, nurses, attendants, and 
"contacts" before being discharged from supervision 
shoidd shampoo the hair, take a 1 to l(l,(H)ll bichloride 
bath and d(m entirely clean clothes. In cases of diphtheria 
one or more negative cultures from the throat or nose 
sliould be obtained. The above and some of the follt>wing 
recommendations follow the practice of the I'hiladelphia 
Bureau of Health. Clothing which has lieen contaminated 
should be disinfected by steam, by boiling water, or by 
formaldeliyde (gas or solution). If rooms are to l>e disin- 
fected by formaldehyde, three pints should be used for 
each thousand cubic feet; all cracks and crevices should 
be closed with cotton or adhesive plaster. In addition 
there should be an ordinary' thorough cleanbig with soap 
and water and full exposure to fresh air and sunlight. 
Articles such as mattresses and pdlows, not readily cleaned, 
should he sent away and sterilized by steam. 

Hospital Quuuitiiie. — In hospitals very strict quaran- 
tine regulations arc usually enforced. The following rules 
(abbreviated) are in force in the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Philadelphia; Cases of stomatitis, pharyngitis, tonsil- 
litis, larv-ngitis, nasal discharge, oral disease, vaginal 
discharge in children, and all skin eruptions must lie 
immediatel\' reported. Cases of smallpox and scarlet 
fever must be immediately removed from the ward and 
the ward plac-ed under absotnle quarantine until the period 
of incubation has passed, and until disinfection has been 
completed. Cases of iliphthena and of measles (in the 
children's ward) miLst be iounediately removed, and the 
ward placed under special qimranline imtil the period 
of incubation has passed, and until disinfection has been 
completed. Cases of German measles, chicken-pox, 
whooping-cough, and mumps in the children's wards, 
and cases of measles and whooping-cough in the adults' 
wards must be immediatelj' removed and the infected 
area placed under partial quarantine. Cases of erjsipelas, 
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epidemic cerebrospinal meiiiagitis, tetanus, phthisis, ami 
trachoma must be removed from the genera! wards, 
(In many hospitals tj'phoid fe\er and imcumonia, as well 
as venereal diseases in the active stages, are also rrmoved 
from the general ward. This la done in part for tlie 
. purpose of facilitating special treatment.) 

The following rules appl.\' in the quarters of the hospital 
under absolute qitaTaniine: No new patients may be ad- 
mitted to, and no patients discharged from, the quaran- 
tined isone. Nurses, orderlies, and attendants on dutj- in 
the infected quarter must be isolated from all otJier jjortions 
of tlie hospital. The resident in charge of the quarantined 
section must not come ui contact with patients in otiier 
parts of the hosjjital and must not enter anj' non-infected 
ward. The attending physician or surgeon, or an,"!- other 
person after \'isiting the infected area may ntit enter u 
non-infected ward on the same day except in case of 
extreme urgencj', and then only after taking special pre- 
cautions. All iwrsons, chiefs, residents, visitors, etc.. 
entering the infectefl zone must wear cap (mask), and 
gown, and must disinfect hands and face before leavuig. 
The cap and gown should immediately be disinfected or 
I»ut into a receptacle providetl for them. Visitors must 
not be admitted to the quarantined department except in 
cases of serious illness and must comply with the regula- 
tions as to wearing cap and gown, etc.. as outlined above. 
No article of any sort may be taken from the quarantined 
district wntil it has been disinfected. All focni containers 
brought into the infected ward must be placed, immediately 
after using, in large closed vessels containing a 5 \ifT cent, 
solution of "formalin," and immersed for one hour. The 
vessels of "formalin" in which articles are immersed 
must be placed at tlie entrance of the infected area, and 
from them the food containers and other disinfected articles 
should be removed hy an orderly who has not been exposed 
to the contagion. The food containers shonM I)c scalded 
in hot water before being used again. Garbage, surgical 
dressings, refuse, etc., from the infected area sliould be 
incinerated. 
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In the portions of the hospital under special quarantine 
all the rules and regulations specifie<l un<ler (Aaoiute 
qwnantine apply, except those referring tc) the isolation 
of nurses, orderlies, and attendants. Nurses, onlerlies, 
and attendants while on duty in the zone under apecial 
quarantine must wear cap and gown; liefore entering 
non-infected wards and before associating witli persons 
who ha\e not been exposed to the contagion tliey must 
disinfect thoroughly and must make a complete change 
of clothing. In partial quarantine the niies are less 
strict in this respect, since those in attendance need only 
disinfect their faces and hands and doff cap and gown 
before entering the non-infected portion of the hospital. 
Similar, tliough iwrliaps less stringent, rules would apply 
to isolation and quarantine in a patient's home. 

In this connection it is only fair to say that there 
is a tendency in many quarters to do away with all 
precautions based on the idea of air infection. In France 
and even in several parts of this country patients with 
various forms of infectious disease are treated in common 
wards, in some instances isolated from each other only 
by tapes. Iti otlier hospitals separate compartments 
(cubicles) formed by glass partitions are provided. Suc- 
cess hiis lieen attained by this method when ]>recautions 
against direct and indirect contact have been carried out 
with scrupulous care ("aseptic nursing"). Can-lessness 
on the part of physicians or nurses, e. g., hasty antl insuffi- 
cie)it disinfection of the hands in passing from ease to ca.se, 
is fatal to the success of the plan. For the present most 
physicians an<l health officers, while admitting that many 
of tlie precautions in \'oguc are umieccssary and therefore 
theoretically bail, are content to await a inon- adequate 
trial before putting the newer methods into force. 

bmnunity. — Tluis far we have c-onsidered only the 
causative agents of infection. It is well known to ever>'- 
one, however, that infection occurs onl\' when the patient 
is abnormally susceptible or the infection overpowering. 
The capacity- possessed by tlie body for resisting infection 
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is spoken of as immunity'. Under varying circumstances 
this may be entirely lacking, it may be partial or relative, 
or it may lie absolute. Immunity may be of a general 
cbftracter, limited to a related group of diseases, or more 
often strictly specific. Thus a person who is immune to 
measles or smallp()x may be susceptible to German measles 
or chicken-pox. Certain persons and even whole races 
appear to lia\'e an unusual degree of immunity against 
certain diseases, or, on the other hand, an nnilue sus- 
ceptibility to these or other diseases. In any given case 
this cannot be assumed without a thorough kn<»wlwlge 
of all the circumstances. Thus it was formerly believe*! 
that the < "ubans had a natural immunity against yellow 
fever. On more careful investigation it was found that 
I most of them suffered from the <!isease in a very mild 
' form during infancy aTid were thenceforth protected by 
this pre\ious attack. The example of natural immunity 
most often cited is that of the Jews against tuberculosis; 
the negroes, on the other hand, are peculiarly susceptible 
to this infection. A previous attack of many infectious 
diseases yields a more or less permanent protection against 
subsequent infection. Dr. Itosenau gives the following 
list of diseases which afford such protection: 

Smallpox. Tj-phoid fever. 

■^'ellow fever. T^Tihus fever. 

Measles. Chicken-pox. 

Wliooping-cough. Mumps. 

Scarlet fever. Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Infantile paralysis. 
A previous attack of pnenmonia, diphtheria, erysipelas, 
or inalaria seems In predispose to subsequent attacks. 

Antitozuis. — The mechanism of imnmnity is too 
complicated and too nhscurc to permit of any simple 
explanation which would be at all adequate; it must 
suffice, therefore, to mention a few important poiuts 
which hear on current methods of diagnosis, prophylaxis, 
and treatment. In the course of their growth in the 
body many pathogenic microorganisms throw out virulent 
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poisons or toxins which evoke the characteristic symptoms 
of the particular disease. The diphtheria bacillus is the 
best-known organism of this sort. Other micn>6rganisms, 
like the tubercle bacillus, give off little or no toxin during 
growth, but the bacterial bodies contain endotoxiiLs which 
will occasion symptoms when released by the death and 
disintegration of the microorganisms. Bacteria of this class 
multiply, as a rule, in many localities in the bcnly and call 
forth l(K'aI reactions: Inflammatory exudates, abscesses, 
peculiar forms of infiltration, softening, etc. To meet the 
first sort of infection the cells of the body manufacture a 
chemical antidote which -is specific for the particular 
infection and is known as an antitoxin. If the patient 
can produce a sufficient quantity of this antidote to 
neutralize the toxins before irreparable injury has been 
inflicted on the vital organs, recovery occurs. If the 
toxin can be extracted from bacterial cultures and injected 
into men or animals in repeated doses, at first minute 
but later massive, an artificial immunity can be produced 
which is due to the formation of antitoxin. This method 
has long been used to produce diphtheria and tetanus 
antitoxin in the horse. When a horse has been suflFiciently 
immunized a larger portion of his blood is withdrawn 
and the serum separated, purified, and concentrated. A 
portion of this serum injected into a healthy person will 
lend him a temporary passive immunity; if injected into 
a person in the early stages of diphtheria it will supple- 
ment the patient's own stock of antitoxin and bring about 
a rapid recovery in tlie vast majority of cases. Before 
antitoxin is marketed it is tested as to its power to neu- 
tralize definite quantities (units) of toxin and its strength 
is then stated in ** units;" an ordinary dose of diphtheria 
antitoxin is three thousand units. 

The production of antitoxin is not the only resource of 
the body in its struggle with invading bacteria. Other 
substances are also developed in the serum wliich will 
cause the offending bacteria to clump together, to lose 
their motility, to precipitate, and finally to dissolve. 
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These properties may also be artificially developed in 
serums for therii[)eutic purposes. The Widal reaction, 
so generally used for diagnosis in typhoid fever, is based 
on the above-meutioued agglutuiating property of immune 
serums. It does not appear, therefore, at tJie onset of the 
disease, but only after a certain immunity has begun to 
develop. (Fig. 05.) 

Phagocytosis and Vaccines. — The cellular elements of 
the tissues also take an active part in this "battle" with 
tJie invaders. The presence of infection usually calb 
out an excess of leukocytes in tlie blood (leukocytosis), 
while bacteria in the tissues are speedily surromided by a 
host of these same white cells which endeavor to "devour" 
them (phagocjlosis). It is not an uncommon tiling to see 
a half-<ioaen bacteria inside a single leukocj^te. If the out- 
pouring is excessive an abscess may result, but even this 
apparent defeat and sacrifice of countless leukoej'tes 
1 (pus cells) may lead to recovery by bringing about di»- 
' charge of the invaders with the pus. In the more chronic 
infections (p. g., tuberculosis) cells of other types are 
brought into action and tend to form connective-tissue 
capsules about the Imcilli and thus Isolate them from the 
rest of the body (latent tuberculosis), if the reacticm 
agamst invading bacteria is insufficient for lack of stimulus, 
as often happens in subacute and chronic infections, 
vaccines may be Injected subcutaneously in ascending 
doses to provoke a more active resistance on the part of 
the defensive (immimizing) agencies, ^'accines are made 
by suspending in salt solution a pure culture of the offeiid- 
ii^ microorganisms, previously killed by a sufficient 
application of heat. Tlie vaccine is diluted so that each 
C.C. contains a definite number of bacteria (one to one 
hundred million or more). The various tuberculuis, 
although differently prepared, embody the same principle. 
Vaccines are uscfl not only to assist in the cure of disease, 
but in the establislmient of an active immunity. As is 
well known the whole personnel of the T 'iiited States Army 
is protected by antitj'phoid vac-cination against enteric 
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fever. In this instance the immunity lasts for two or three 
years, not for life, as is usual after spontaneous attacks 
of the disease. 

Viruses. — ^The injection or inoculation of live cultures 
(vhiises) is very commonly practised by veterinarians to 
develop inmiunity against certain animal disease and 
particularly against antlirax. The cultures are weakened 
or attenuated, as the phrase is, by passing them through 
resistant animals, by growing them under unfavorable 
conditions, or by exposing them to heat or drying. In 
human beings the use of viruses is generally forbidden 
except in specific instances in which they are of proved 
value. The virus of rabies, attenuated by drying, is 
employed to develop an immunity against this disease after 
infection has occurred, but before the incubation of the 
disease is completed. This is possible because the incuba- 
tion period is fortunately very long. The virus of vaccinia 
(cow-pox) or true vaccine is used to develop an active 
immunity against smallpox. Vaccinia is merely a mild 
form of smallpox which has been permanently deprived 
of its virulence and contagiousness by implantation on a 
resistant animal — the cow. The vaccines previously 
mentioned are so-called because of their fancied resem- 
blance to the original vaccine. As we have seen, how- 
ever, they consist of dead cultures, while the true vac- 
cine is a living virus. 

Sommary. — To recapitulate: Immunity may be natural 
or acquired. Acquired inununity may be passive, as after 
the injection of antitoxin, or active, ^s after an attack of 
one of the infectious diseases. Immunity may follow 
a spontaneous attack of disease, the artificial inoculation 
of an unmodified virus, inoculation of a modified virus, 
vaccine injections, injections of antitoxic serums, injection 
of antibacterial serums, etc. 

Fever. — Fever is the most striking evidence of the 
reaction of the body against invading microorganisms. 
Simple pyrexia (rise in temperature), however, may 
be due to other causes than infection, such as sunstroke 
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ami brain injuries, but is not then associate*! with the 
oriiinar>- e\'i(lences of tnxemia. The febrile state is 
acfompauied by maiiy symptoms, some of the mure 
frequent of which are: shivering, chills, sweiits, head- 
ache, insomnia, deliriiun, stupor, anemia, leukocytosis, 
rapid pulse, alterations in blood -pressure, rapid respi- 
ration, loss of appetite, constipation, scanty, higli-colored 
urine, albuminuria, loss of strength, weakness, pros- 
tration. 

The degree of fever is usually classified In accordanoo 
with the following stmplihe^l .scheme (Rosenau); 

Subtrbrilp or liidh nonnal ...... 90° Id 100° P. 

Low febrile H«° to 101' F. 

Moderately feliriio 101' Ui 103* F. 

High rpbrile llKt° ui lUfi° F. 

Hypeniyrciial H1G° F, and over. 

If the temperature reaches 103° in the morning it is 
significant of a highly febrile state; the same temperature 
in the evening might not be excessive. The normal 
daily (morning and evening) variation in temjierature is 
less tljan one degree; in fevers it is frequently' much 
greater. 

Types of reyer.— The onset or invasion of a fever may 
Ikt sudden and violent, as in pneumonia, or gradual, as in 
t,\phoid fe\'er. After a fever has attained its height this 
high temperature is usually maintained from a few daj's to 
two or three weeks; this stage is known as the " fastigium." 
In some eruptive fevers (e. g., smallpox, measles) the 
course of tlie temperature maj' be temporarily interrupted 
by a remission. At the end of the fastigium the tempera- 
ture falls either suddenly by crisis, or gradually in a step- 
like manner, bj- lysis. .\t this stage also there may be 
a temporary remission of temperature as in the pseudo- 
crisis of pnemnonia. In con\aiescence from fevers there 
may be recrudescences, that is, temjiorar;- eie\-Btions 
caused by overfeeding, constipation, excitement, etc., 
or tiierc may be true relapses which repeat all tlie features 
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(if the original attack. Vuntinufd feirr is characterized 
by austaine<i tem|)erature with only slight diurnal varia- 
tions. ( 'roupous pneumonia and typhoid fever are char- 
acteristic types of continued fever. Remittent feter 
exhibits wider diurnal variation witliout, however, 
descending tn normal. Typhoid fever is remittent during 
the stages of invasion and lysis. Estivo-autumnal 
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Fio, 52. — Typhoid fover. Course of feve 



malaria is a typical remittent fever. In intermittent fever 
the temperature reaches the normal or even falls below 
it in the interviiLs between the febrile pan>xysms. The 
most t\'pical intermittent fe\'er is that seen in malaria, 
in which there is a regular rise of temperature everj' day 
or every other da>', witli normal records in the interim. 
The hectic fever of ad^-anced tuberculosis and the fever 
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of septicemia and pyemia may be either remittent ot 
intermittent. In pyemia the diurnal variations may be 
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Fid. 53. — lutcrmittunC tertian fevi>r. Malaria without chilla. 



enormous, Uie temperature rangiui; from subnormal to 
hyperpjTexial within a few hours. (See Fig. 22.) The 
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IMiroxysms are iicc()rii|JJinicd by seven; chills iiiul dnniching 
sweats. 
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Thermometry. — The tciiijjcpature should always be 
determined by the thermometer, for wliile experienotd 
physicians iiiaj-, in the majority- i>f instances, estimatp 
the degree of fever very accurately by the hanii, in other 
instances they may be entirely at sea. The l>est idea i>f 
internal temperature is obtained by taking tlie i»bser\"n- 
tion in the rectum. This method is in general use in tnlwr- 
eiiiosis sanatoria since sliglit febrile variations are of 
great imiKirtiince in early or incipient tuberculosis. 
It is also commonly used in infant practice. In onlinary 
eases the mouth and axilla are the moat convenient for 
this purpose and the readings obtained sufHcieiitly 
accurate. The temperature in the axilla Is at least a 
degree lower than in the rectum. The temperature m 
tlie mouth is intermediate between the two. It is hardly 
worth while to dwell on the technic of thennometrj', 
but a few points may be emphasized. The mouth tem- 
perature is likelj' to be low if the patient has been breath- 
ing thRiugh the mouth or has taken cool or wild fooil or 
drink shortly bi^fore. If the temperature is much below- 
normal the observation should be repeated to exclude 
an error in technic, tiht>rtly before writing this paragraph 
I noted, while making "rounds" in a ward of twenty -six 
beds, that eight patients had temperatiu^s of 9.>° or lower! 
On investigation it was found that an inexperienced nurse 
had made the observations. Mo.st thermometers, how- 
ever marked, give more accurate readings if left in tlie 
mouth for at least five minutes. This is of im]x>rtance 
in detecting subfebrile rises in incipient tul)rrculi>si3. 

Treatment of Fevers. The reduction of temperature 
nia\ be iircoinplislii'd by drugs, antipyrin, acetophenetldiu 
(pliciiiii'iliiiK juitiiuilid, qninin, salicylates, etc., but 
tliis method is u(n\ largely discountenanced and abandoned 
except in acute fevers accompanied by headache, ]>aiii, 
and aching, in which most of these drugs ser\c a double 
purpose and if used with discretion can hardly do any 
harm. For prolonged fe\'ers hydriithempentic methods 
are preferable, as they not only reduce fever but stimulate 
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• nervous system and inipnive the circulation in the 
peripheral vessels ami the lungs. Cool or cold water is 
applied in many ways, tlie best known of which ure tuli 
baths, cold packs, sponging, and the application of cold 
compresses, ice-bags, caps. etc. As these are sufficiently 
described in nursing nianuals it is not necessary tii dwell 
on them here. Cold air also tends to keep the temperature 
down and has a most beneficial and stimulating effect 
on many patients suffering with acute respiratory disease, 
e. g., croupous pneumonia. Bronchitis in children, the 
weak and the aged is more favorably influenced by warm, 
moist air, which, however, should be frequently changed 
(free ventilation). The air in the room ma>' be moistened 
by boiling water over a gas flame or a spirit lamp. Sun- 
light is also a valuable aid in the treatment of chronic 
fevers. It should be avoided in many acute exanthemata 
in which the eyes are affected. In tuberculosis fresh, 
cold air, sunlight, rest, and diet are the physician's chief 
weapons. Rest is the most essential of all factors in treat- 
ment, but in acute disease only needs to be enjoined upon 
the patient in exceptional cases or at certain stages of the 
disease. In chronic infection it is often the most difficult' 
condition to secure, either Iwcause of the disinclination 
of the patient to adopt it or on account of his inability 
to leave his work. 

The diet of fevers should be largely liqiud or semi- 
liquid and if the disease is prolonged .should be more than 
adequate to supply the nutritive requirements of the 
patient. These questions are considered in more detail 
under Metabolism and in the section on Typhoid P'ever. 
In fevers which do nut involve the gastro-intestinal tract or 
impair the function of the kidneys a rapid return to solid 
food may be instituted at the beginning of convalescence. 
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INFECTIOUS AND PARASITIC DISEASES- 
CLASS I. 



The infectious agent enters, as a rule, through an 
ibrasioii or wound of the skin or mucous membranes. 



; TO pYiiOENH- . Anthrax. 

Bacteria . | GUndcrs. 

Toieima.SepticeiiuB.UDd Pypiiiiu. AcliDODiyciisiB. 

Erysipelas. i RalneB. 

Gonococcua Infection. C. Infection (uhdau.t Vehierkal) 

Gonorrhenl Arthritin. ' Due to a MmiiTE Protueoak 

B. AnIHAL Di8EA«E8 TnANBHlS- pAKAarTE. 

BIBLE TO Man. Sjiihilis. 
TetaouB. 



A. INFECTION DUE TO PYOGENIC BACTERIA. 

Toxemia, Septicemia, and Pyemia.- Toxemia, septi- 
cemiii, and pyemia may Ijc eonsideretl at the iM-glnning 
of our study of bacterial infections because they do not 
represent definite diseases but systemic states tliatmay 
be occasioned by a large number of infectious agents. 
In a narrower sense these terms are applied to general 
infections caused by the pus-protlicing (pyogenic) organ- 
isms, gonococci, etc. Those varieties in which there is a 
definite or accessible source of infection as in wound 
infection or puerperal sepsis come under the care of the 
surgeon or obstetrician, an<l are discussed in works on 
siu'gery and obstetrics. l"he more occult or hidden forms 
come under medical care and will form the principal 
subject of this section. The investigations of recent years 
have tended to break down the sharp distinctions between 
these three manifestations of infection, but they still 
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serv^e a useful purpose from the point of view of treatment 
and prognosis. 

Toxemia, though it may bear a different significance, 
is used in the present connection to designate the systemic 
state brought about by the circulation in the body of the 
poisons, specific and non-specific, produced by the growth 
of various bacteria. The bacteria may themselves circu- 
late in the blood or they may be confined to a limited area 
whence their toxic products may be distributed through- 
out the body as in tetanus and diphtheria. Sapremia is 
a term of similar import usually applied to a mild toxemia 
resulting from the retention and bacterial putrefaction 
of necrotic material or tissue (e. g., retained membranes 
after childbirth). In septicemia the bacteria themselves 
are carried by the blood to all the tissues and elaborate 
their poisons wherever they may become established. 
In this condition we are no longer able to cure the patient 
by removing the original focus of infection. In pyemia 
there is not only toxemia and bacteremia (bacteria in 
the blood), but also multiple abscesses which are set up 
in favorable locations by pus organisms circulating in the 
blood. The prognosis in these cases is usually very bad, 
but not so invariably fatal as was formerly believed. 
The mortality in cases of septicemia and pyemia due to 
pus organisms (streptococci and staj)hylococci) is more 
than 80 per cent. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of toxemia in the specific 
infections are considered under the respective diseases, 
pneumonia, typhoid, etc. The general manifestations of 
toxemia as seen in pyogenic infections are: chilliness, 
irregular fever, rapid pulse, headache, restlessness, 
delirium, loss of appetite, etc., the first-named being the 
most suggestive. In septicemia the chills are more severe, 
oft repeated, and associated with high remittent or inter- 
mittent fever, and correspondingly severe constitutional 
symptoms. In pyemia similar sxmptoms occur but are 
usually even more severe and the febrile j)aroxysms are 
frequently followed by drenching sweats. In malig- 
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naot emlocarriitis I have seen the temperature range in 
a few- hours from 95° to 105° or UXi", and occasionally 
two such paroxysms have occurred in a single day (Fig. 
22). The patient's mind frequently remains clear but at 
other times stuporous states supervene. In the severe 
cases of septicemia rapid emaciation, severe anemia, 
jaundice, hemorrhages into the skin, local abscesses, and 
bed-sores develop. In many instances, however, and 
particularly in the so-called terminal infections (which, 
according to Osier, carry off the "majority t»f cases of 
advanced arteriosclerosis ami of Bright's disease"), the 
symptoms are very indefinite and tlie diagnosis is made 
by cultures from the blood during life or at autopsy. 
The duration of tliese cases varies from a week or two to 
many mitnths. The following is an incomplete list of 
some of the various causes of toxemia, septicemia and 
pyemia which arc seen in medical practice with more or 
less frequency: Septic endocarditis, purulent pericarditis, 
empyema, purulent peritonitis and meningitis, abscess or 
purulent infiltration of tlie liver (suppurative cholangitis), 
of the kidney (pyelonephritis and pyonephrosis), of tlie 
prostate, and of the bladder, and infections of the bones, 
joints, teeth, and sinuses. 

In most of the above-mentioned eimditions if cultures 
are taken from the veins (usually at the bend of the elbow) 
the causative urganisms may be grown and identified. 
Several hours before a blotwl culture is to l»e taken tlic 
nurse should prepare the skin in the region of tlie elbow 
{anterior surface) as if for a major operation, by scruli- 
bing with soap and water, alcohol and bichloride solu- 
tion, and by applying a dry sterile dressing. At the time 
the culture is taken the physician paints the region c:f 
the vein with 5 per cent, tincture of iodin as an additional 
precaution. At present iodin alone is frequently used. 
After a constricting liamlage ha-s been applied to the upper 
arm the physician plunges a large hollow needle into the 
distended vein and withdraws {nsuall^- with a syringe) as 
much bUxKi as he requires. Before he removes the needle 
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the cimstricting bandage should be completely relaxed. 
. otherftHsc hemorrhage into the subciitanemis tissue is 
liable to occur. Measured quantities of the bl(M>d thus 
withdrawn are placed in tubes and flasks containing cul- 
ture media. An alcohol lamp should be at hand for 
flaming the necks of the flasks, etc. 

Treatment. — The treatment should aim to remove the 
>riginal focus of infection when this can be discovcrwl 
and is accessible. Teeth may need to be withdrawn or 
extensive surgical operations undertaken. At autopsy 
deep abscesses are occaaonallj' discovered which, if prop- 
erly opened, would have prevented pyemia and death. 
Recently I saw two cases of this sort, one with a sub- 
mammary abscess, the other with an abscess deep in the 
thigh. When cultures fn)m the blood are obtained, 
special serums may l>e employed or autogenous vaccines 
may be prepared. The defences of the body may also 
be stimulated by dru^H such as collargol. Aside from 
tliese measures medicinal treatment is st'miulant, suppor- 
tive, and tonic. 

An abundant diet of high caloric value, including milk 

and eggs, is usually advisable and fresh air should be 

"administered in large do.ses." The open-air treatment. 

useful in tuberculosis and pneumonia, is equally indicated 

here, alth<tugh. of (rourse n()t equally successful. 

On account of the frequently prolonged course, the 

I extreme degrees of weakness and emaciation, and other 

I depressing factors, the most careful nursing is required 

■ to secure comparative comfort to the patient, to avoid 

m passive congestion of the organs, to prevent bed-sores, 

I and to maintain a healthy condition of the mucous 

I membranes. Moutli washes, dusting [jowders. etc., as 

H described under Typhoid I-'ever will be required. I'rophy- 

H lactic measures will depend entirely upon the character of 

H the infection. Frequently there are no external evidences 

M of infection. Discharges, if present, should be dealt 

H with as described under the individual infections. 

I 
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Erysipelas. — Erysipelas is a pyogenic infection caused 
by the Streptixjtwcus pj^ogenes. This microorganism 
under certain conditions, T\"hich we do not fully' undei^ 
stand, produces a specific inflammation of the akin 
accompanied by sj-mptoms of toxemia. The infection is 
transmitted in most cases by direct contact; it may be 
carried by physicians or nurses, or bedding, clothing, and 
perhaps walla and floors may be the indirect vehicles of 
contagion. Healthy persons are not susceptible, as a 
rule, but patients with wounds, newborn cliildren, and 
puerperal women are particularly liable and should not 
be exposed to even a remote chance of infection. Nuises 
who have been in attendance on cases of erysipelas should 
not go directly to cases of the character mentioned above 
except after unusually thorough disinfection, and with 
the knowledge and consent of the physician in attendance. 
The ordinary- form which affects the face is probably 
inoculated tlirough unperceived fissures and abrasions in 
the nasal mucous membrane. It is especially liable to 
attack persons suffering from debilitating chronic disea.ses 
such as nephritis or the victims of alcoholism. The 
symptoms of infection dev^elop from three to ten days 
r after exposure. 

The disease begins witli rigors or a severe chill followed 
"by high fever which persists for several days and then 
Ffeecomcs irn^gular. The temperature usually falls in 
liabout a week by crisis or a little later by Ij'sis. The 
Kusual symptoms of fever arc present — thirst, loss of s|)pe- 
tite, coated tongue, seantj' urine, headache, backache, 
general aching, and nocturnal deliriiun. In alcoholics 
delirium tremens is frequent. The eruption in typical 
cases first appears as a red spot near the bridge of the 
nose, and. assuming the shaiie of a butterfly, spreads 
laterally, upwarti and downward. It invades the scalp, 
causes enlargement and thickening of the ears and infil- 
trates the neck. The inflammation of erysipelas is dbtin- 
guished by a peculiar "fiery red" color (St. Anthony's 
fire), infiltration of the skin, and a sharply defined border 
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as the process advances. In some cases the erysipelatous 
inflammation may "wander" over a large part of the 
body. In traumatic cases the situation is detennined by 
the site of the wound. In babies it begins in the umbilical 
stump. 

In some severe cases localized abscesses develop. In 
one instance I saw gangrene of both hands. Other com- 
plications that may be mentioned are phlebitis, arthritis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, endocarditis, and nephritis. Relapse 
may occur and second attacks are conwnon. The mor- 
tality in babies, in the aged, and in complicated cases is 
large, but in the vigorous it is small. The average hos- 
pital mortality is about 7 per cent, which is possibly less 
than that of typhoid. 

Treatment. — ^From what has been said the prophylactic 
treatment is easily deduced. P>ysipelas cases in hospitals 
should be isolated completely from the surgical and 
obstetrical wards. Nurses and j)hysicians in charge of 
such cases should not come in contact with patients in 
the above-mentioned wards. Care should also hv taken 
to protect subjects of chronic disease, although the precau- 
tions may be less stringent when open wounds are absent. 
The patient or patients should be quarantined and the 
usual precautions against contagious diseases should be 
carried out. Clothing, bedding, discharges, dishes, and 
food sliould be disinfected. The nurse and physician 
should wear gowns and disinfect hands and \yash the face 
when leaving the ward. The ward should be cleaned 
and fumigated from time to time or when the patients 
are discharged. Similar precautions hold for private 
cases. The principal precaution should be against con- 
veyance of infection by the hands or infected objects. 

The diet should be ample, as the patients are often 
debilitated. Milk with cereal additions, eggs, and broths 
will be the mainstay during the febrile peri(xl. 

The medicinal treatment is not, as a rule, specific, 
though serums and vaccines have been used with more or 
less success. Tincture of the chloride of iron and qiiinin 
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in large doses are old-fasKioned remedies still much used. 
Stimulation Ls frequently required, Lwal applications 
are employed in great ^-ariety, fnrni simple (t»l<i-water 
dressings to ichthyol and collodion. A recent favorite 
has been saturated solution of Epsom salt applie*] on a 
thick gauze mask and covered with oilei! silk. All appli- 
cations .sliould extend Iwyond the rone of inflammation. 
Hypodermic injections of aiitLseptic solutions, bichloride, 
carbolic, etc., in advnncc of the border of inflammation 
are sometimes used. 

Gonococcus Infectioii. — The Micrococcus gonorrheiB 
attacks with great frecjuencj' tiie mucous membranes of 
the urethra, vagina, etc., in adults and of the conjunc- 
tiva in the newborn. The conjimctivie are also occa- 
sionally involved in adults. It is one of the leading 
catiscn of blindness. These manifestations as vrell as 
those which follow direct extension from genital infec- 
tions, such as prostatitis, pm tubes, pelvic peritonitis, 
etc., do not often fall witluii the province of the internist. 
On the other hand, the vaginitk of little girls (Imbies) 
is s serious problem in tlie mani^;ement of babies' and 
children's wards because it is difficult to c<mtrol with 
ordinary precautions. The infection is apparently con- 
veyed by sheets, night-dresses, napkins, wash-cloths, 
towels, etc., as well as by nurses' liands. Isually it is 
necessary to isolate every case iulmilted with the slight- 
est discharge until a bacteriological examination has been 
made, and in positi\'e cases to continue the isolation until 
no gonocoeci arc found i>ti niicrosc-opic examination. The 
patients shoidd wear a napkin of some sort to save their 
oivn hands from contamination. After handling the child 
the nurse should disinfect her own hands with the greatest 
care. It i^ well to have special nurses for these cases. 

Treatment— The treatment of vaginitis Ls hy irrigation 
Willi v;iri{.iis >i|vcr salts and by the u.se of vaccines (r. t.). 

QoDorrhe&l Arthritis. — The general manifestations of 
gonorrhea with which we are directlj- concerncfl are of 
two principal fomis: 1. A general septicemia in wludi 
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fever and other sjinptwrns of a mild or severe decree may 
de\'elop with i»r without ulcerative endocarditis. The 
sjiiiploms and trentment of septicemia and eiidncjirditis 
have been described el-sewhere. 

2. Giiiiorrheal arthritis or "riieumatism." This may 
be of vai7.'inj{ <legreeH of severity from a simple arthralgia 
or pain in the affecteii joints to a severe suppurative 
inflammatiiin. Occasionally the tendons and periosteum 
alone are in\olved. The majority of cases are character- 
i2ed by pain and swelling, frequently of one juint, as the 
knee, at other times irf tnan,\- joints. I'nlike acute artic- 
ular rheumatism the swelling tends to remain more or 
less persistently in the joints primarily atfecte<l instead 
of skipping about from one to another. Unusual joints 
such as those of the jaw or spine are also attacked. The 
constitutional symptoms such as fever and sweats are less 
marked than in rheumatic fever; sweats indeed are usually 
absent. The local sjinptoms moreover are obstinate, and 
do not yield readily to treatment by salicylates. 

Careful questioning will usually elicit a history of 
gonococcus infection, but in women and children the clue 
may be given by microscopic examination of vaginal or 
urethral discharges, the patient frequently being entirely 
ignorant of the existence of infection. To secure a speci- 
men the labia should be separated and a fresh drop of 
pus as it exudes from the urethra or vagina collected on 
a sterile swab and spread on a cover-glass or slide. After 
the specimen has dried it should be sent to the pathologist 
for examination. Specimens from the cervix will always 
be obtained by the physician, as the use of a speculum is 
neces.sary. Gonorrheal arthritis is said to attack more 
than 16 per cent, of those who have acquired the usual 
form of infection. It occurs at all ages and in both sexes, 
more frequently in men. One author found that more 
than 7 per cent, of bis cases of arthritis were of gonorrheal 
origin. \'alvular heart disease is much less c-<»nunon tliaii 
in rheumatic fever; the joint in\'olvt-ment is much more 
serious and frequently leads to permanent disability. 
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Treatment. — The mediciiiai treatment of gttnorrlipal 
artbritis is unsatisfactory. Salicylates and liKiides arc 
frequently employed, but the fonner are of use oiilv' in 
relieving pain- Some physicians employ intra veiioits 
injection of dilute fcrmalin solution. In severe cases 
splinting is of value in conjunction with moist compresses 
(saturated mAgnesium sulphate solution or lead water 
and laudanum) covered witli oiled silk or wax paper. 
Passive hyperemia (congestion) is also used. A rubber 
bandage is placed about the limb some distance above 
the affected joint witll sufficient force to obstruct the 
venous, but not the arterial, flow. The extremity will 
become bluish red in color, but should not become cold; 
the artery should be felt in order to see that it is pulsating 
normally. After tlie patient becomes accustomed to the 
compression it may sometimes be kept up for half a day 
at a time. Active congestion produced by moist com- 
presses as described above, or in the latter stages by 
baking, is a pleasanter form of treatment and often quite 
as efi'ective. If stifTness de\'elops in convalescence the 
nurse will he called upon to use pa9si\-e movements and 
massage. 

(Jonococcus vaccine has been found of use in obstinate 
arthritis as well as in the vaginitis of children. The vac- 
cine should be thoroughly shaken to emulsify or mix the 
bacteria and the required amount injected into the sub- 
cutaneous tissue by means of a sterile syringe, filled 
directly from the container. A point should lie selected 
where the connective tissue is loose and the needle should 
be plunged in vertically to avnid pain. A preliminary 
sterilization of the skin with alcohol or iodin is of course 
advisable. Some ph.vaiclan.s jilunge the needle tlirough 
a drop of carbolic solution whicli acts as an aiuilgesic as 
well as an antiseptic. 

Prophylactic treatment is unnecessar>-, except when a 
discharge exists. In sucli cases napkins, linen, and other 
articles liable to contamination should be carefully 
stcrilizetl. 
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B. ANIMAL DISEASES TRANSMISSIBLE TO MAN. 

Tetanus. — ^Tetanus is primarily a disease of the lower 
animals and particularly of horses, and is due to a bacillus 
(Bacillus tetani) which is abundant about stables and in 
garden earth. The organisms flourish only when pro- 
tected from the air and are therefore apt to infect punc- 
tured or contused wounds, but rarely or never open incised 
wounds. Birth injuries in women and umbilical infections 
in babies are occasional portals of entry. At times the 
site of inoculation is so slight as to be overlooked alto- 
gether. Vaccination wounds have occasionally been 
infected by this organism, but with very few exceptions 
this has been due to lack of care in the treatment of the 
abrasion and not to the virus itself. Vaccine virus is 
prepared with great care to avoid any contamination, and 
as an additional safeguard animal injections are made to 
determine its freedom from the bacilli. Tetanus b very 
prevalent in tropical countries where conditions are fav- 
orable to its growth. In this country it almost always 
arises from wounds, and until the agitation for a "sane 
celebration" was a common sequel of Fourth-of-July 
injuries. The disease is a very fatal one, it3 severity being 
gauged by the length of incubation. Those cases which 
develop within a few days of injury are extremely fatal, 
while those which develop after several weeks are usually 
mild. The symptoms are due to a toxin which attacks 
the nervous tissues; the bacteria themselves do not invade 
the blood. 

Sjrmptoms. — The first symptoms are stifTness of the 
jaws which may ultimately lead to "lock jaw,'' hence the 
popular name of the disease. The muscles of the neck 
and back become stiff and the abdomen is board-like in 
its rigidity. The limbs are less rigid than the trunk. In 
severe cases the slightest irritation, such as a flash of 
light, a loud noise, or a sudden movement or touch, 
brings on severe tetanic spasms (tetanus means straining) 
which are most distressing to the patient. The head is 
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ilrawn hack and the spine is arched. Sometimes the 
cramps ure so severe as to prevent respiration; in other 
cases death follows from starvation on account of Uie 
imposHihility of feeding the patient thnniph the locked 
jaws. The fatal issue may be due to simple exhaustion 
or to complieatioiLs. Iti favorable cases the rigidity grad- 
ually relaxes, the spasms cease, and ultimately complete 
n-cavi-ry ensues. 

Treatment. — When infection is suspected, antltetanic 
serum ma,\- He given to the patient with reasonable cer- 
tainty of preventing the onset of the disease, In war 
injuries it is customarj' to give 1500 "units" at ouce or 
in divided doses (500 " units" weekly). In severely lacer- 
ated wounds which cannot be made aseptic amputation 
is sometimes a life-saving measure. I liavc several times 
seen lives sacrificed in an attempt to save a badly crushed 
finger or hand. Deep punctured wounds, e. g., by iiails 
incmsted with garden or stable soil, should be freely 
incised. The South Sea islanders are said to have poi- 
soned their arrows hy coating them with gum and soil. 
The patient himself is not a danger to olhers but should 
be isolated for his own benefit in a perfectly quiet, dimly 
lighted room. He should be disturbed as little as possible. 

When there is sufficient room between the teeth the 
patient should be fed in the usual manner with a fetnling 
tube or spoon; at other times gavage may Ix; employed. 
The tul>e is passed into the esophagus thn>ugh the nose. 
or e\'en tlirough the mouth after several teeth lm\e been 
removed. Uectal feeding is another possible resource. 
All these measures are bad inasmuch as they disturb the 
patient and are onI,\' employed to avert starvation and 
exhaustion. The foods employed sliould for obvious 
reasons be as coneentrateil as possible. 

Medicinal treatment consists in the use of sedatives 
to palliate the sjToptoms and to permit of tJie adminis- 
tration of necessary treatment, and of various drugs 
which have been thouglit from time to time to be of some 
si)eciai value, e. g., carbolic acid hjjMxiennically. The 
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e of aiititiixin is the most rational moile of treatment, 
but unfortunately is of little avail it given lat^, when the 
nervous tissues have been seriously or irreparably liam- 
agetl. Itetently I have seen ^immJ results in severe cases 
following the use of multiple antitoxin injections into the 
region of the wound, into the veins, into the nerves prin- 
cipally affected, and into the spinal canal. 

Anthrax. — Anthrax is a disease of sheep and cattle 
(pjirticularly in the Orient) but is occasionally communi- 
cated to man. The causative agent is a spore-bearing 
organism known as the anthrax bacillus which is notable 
for its large size and its resistance to disinfectants. This 
organism is frequently used as a crucial test of the effi- 
cacy of any gi^■en method of sterilization. When animal 
anthrax has once gained a foothold in a country, it is 
extremely difficult to eradicate it from pastures and 
fields. Fortunatelj' strict quarantine has largely barred 
it from this country. Infection in human beings generally 
results from handling hides, hair, and wool taken from 
animals that have died of the disease. At times out- 
breaks result from eating the flesh of infected animals. 
If the disease results from accidental inoculation, as is 
usually tiie case in this countrj, it is known as " malignant 
pustule." Internal anthrax may affect either the lungs 
or tlie gastro- intestinal tract. In the former case it is 
often called woolsorter's disease. A combination of 
internal and external anthrax may occur. 

Symptoms. — The internal variety of anthrax is charac- 
terized by se\-ere constitutional s>inptoms, general pains, 
bronchitis, or diarrhea, and in the fatal cases by collapse. 
The duration is very variable and mortality high. In 
the absence of an external pustule the diagnosis is sug- 
gested by the patient's occupation. My experience Ls 
limited to two or three cases of the external type. In these 
a large central blister appears surrounded by a ring of 
small blisters, the whole fancifully compared to a -signet 
ring. The centre is subscquentlj- converted into a black 
slough while all the sumiunding tissues become hard and 
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swollen, siiDuliiting pig skin. The disease is more futat 
when the face ia effected than when it attacks the 
extremities. 

Treatment,— Hides, hair, etc., from infected localities 
ahouli! be effectually disiufected. Cases under treatment 
should be isolated. Any discharges from the wound or 
from tlie nose or throat should be received on gauze and 
burned. If disinfectants are needed these should be used 
in strong solution and for a prolonged period. Injections 
of phenol (carbolic acid) solution around the pustules are 
sometimes useful in limiting the disease. 

Glanders.— Glanders is due to the Bacillus mallei. 
Like anthrax it is found, as a rule, in anunals; in this 
case in the horse. It is accidentally inoculated into jjer- 
soris who come in close contact witli diseased aniitials. It 
may affect either the skin (farcy) or the nose and respira- 
tory tract, and in cither case may assume an acute or a 
chronic form. In tJie nose, nodules like large pimples 
form and later discharge pus, Tlie mortality is extremely 
high. Osier states that it has caused more deaths among 
laboratory workers from accidental inoculation than any 
other germ. On account of its rarity a discussion of its 
symptoms and treatment is hardly necessary. The pre- 
ventive measures would be similar to those used in 
anthrax. 

Actinoniycosis, — This, again, is a disease ("lumpy 
jaw") primarily of cattle and pigs, and only secondarily 
of man. It is due to tlie ray fungus, a vegetable para- 
site of a higher type than the bacteria. This fungus may 
gain entrance through wounds or abrasions of the skin 
or mucous membranes (although by what means is uncer- 
tain), or it may tie conveyed by fixid, ^"a^iolls forma of 
the infection have been described affecting the skin, the 
digestive tract, the brain, and the lungs res|)ectively. 
The form last mentioned which is tlie one we usually see 
in man, resembles chronic bronchitis and pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Fever, wasting, cough, consolidation, and 
cavity formation in the lung occur just as in the latter 
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disease. The diagnosis is made by the discovery of the 
ray fungus and the absence of the tubercle bacillus. The 
prophylaxis is uncertain on account of our ignorance of 
the mode of transmission. Disinfection of tlie sputum or 
of other discharges is in order. 

Rabies. — ^This disease, also known as hydrophobia 
and lyssa, occurs primarily in dogs and is communicated 
by them to human beings. In England, a few years ago, 
the disease was practically stamped out by rigidly muz- 
zling all dogs for a period of ten months. Since that 
time muzzling has been relaxed except in certain districts 
where sporadic cases have occurred. A strict quarantine 
has also been maintained against all imported dogs. The 
disease persists in this country owing to varying and 
poorly enforc*ed regulations. Other domestic animals are 
^susceptible, including cats, cows, and sheep. In Russia 
wolves also transmit the disease. The virus is contained 
in the nervous system and in the saliva, and is transmitted 
by the bite of rabid animals. Free local bleeding and 
deep cauterization with nitric acid are thought to be 
preventives if promptly employed. If this method is to 
be effectual anesthesia should be given. 

The causative organism has not yet been definitely 
isolated, but substantial progress has recently been made 
in that direction. It is probably a microscopic animal 
parasite. The incubation is long, varying from two or 
three weeks to as many months or even longer. A very 
prolonged incubation is suggestive of hysteria; no disease 
is mimicked oftener than rabies. For this condition of 
affairs exaggerated dread, morbid curiosity, and newspaj)er 
notoriety are responsible. It is a serious mistake, how- 
ever, to deny the existence of the disease altogether which 
some persons, even physicians, have been foolish enough 
to do. At the present time experimental evidence and a 
distinct pathology make scepticism appear baseless. 

Three stages of the disease are described in hiunan 
beings: A preliminary stage of mental depression and 
dread, with irritability of the special senses; a stage of 
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excitement, occasionnlly umnuntinfr to mania, in whicli 
this irritability becomes excessive and spasms of tht- 
tliroat and otlier parts develop; a final stage in wliich 
paralysis and imconsciousness announce the fatal out- 
come. The lijiirophobia (dread of water) is said to l>e 
due to spasm of the throat caused by swallowrng. Its 
pn>mineiice as a syTuptom has probably been exapKerateJ 
b\' popular opinion. The duration of the disease is from 
ii few da\s to a week or more. The mortality is verj- \iigh. 

Treatment. — The preventive measures as l>efnre men- 
tioned are largely govermnental. Of course the saliva 
and secretions of the nose should he destroyed and atten- 
dants should sec that any abrasions on their hands are 
prtrtecteii by collodion, although I have never heard of 
infection taking place in this maimer. It b a vulgar 
superstition to suppose that if the dog is killed before h^ 
develops tlie acute s\Tnptoms, the perstm attacked will 
be protected. It is far better to have the animiil coilfiued 
and after a pro[)er tune killed and examined. In this way 
a vast amount of needless worry maj' be avoided. 

The patient is isolated, but more for his own jirotection 
against irritating Ughts, noises, etc., than for reasons of 
prophylaxis. Persons who have been bitten by rabid dogs 
should receive the Pasteur preventive inoculations as 
early as possible. In the treatment of the active disease 
the free use of sedatives and aiiestlictics is justifiable. 
If ncccs.sury foo<l may he administered by the Tiusul tube. 

C. INFECTION DUE TO A MINUTE PROTOZOAN 
PARASITE. 

Syphilis. — This infection, though primarily a venereal 
disease, is of great inLportmice in internal medicine on 
account of its far-reaching cfULsequenees. Even the pri- 
mary lesion is occasionallj' " accidentally," and frequently 
innocently, acquired; in the latter case fn)m infected 
husbands, wives, or parents (congenital form), as the 
ease may l)e. It deserves, therefon'. lo be considered 
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ironi a purelj- medical point of view witlioiit aii>- ncces- 
sarTi' reference ti) morals. The caaiative agent b a spiral 
microiirganism, the Treponema pallidum {8pin»cheta pal- 
lida), which is generally considered to be of animal rather 
tlian (if vegetable nature. The disease may be congeni- 
tal, or acquired after birth, and develops in three stages 
—primary, secondary, and tertiary. In addition there 
are several diseases and conditions which may develop 
as the result of the infection, hut which ha\e never been 




^H considered as strictly a part of the diseasL'. Itecently. 

^B however, tlte treponema has been found even in " paresis," 

^H which is one of these so-called parasj-philitic diseases 

^H (tabes and paresis). 

^H The primary stage usually manifests itself aliout tliree 

^H weeks after infection by an indurated papule (cimncre) 

^B on one of tlie mucous membranes or ix^casionally on the 

^H skin. In the congenital form infectioTi occurs l>efore birth 

^K anil the secondary' symptoms are present at birth fir soon 
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The secondary stage usually develops from three to 
six weeks later and is manifested by fever, indispositiiMi, 
general enlargement of the IjTnphatic glands, sore throst, 
skin eruptions, mucous patdies in the moutli and else- 
where, and falh'ng of the hair. If tlic eruption is slight 
and no general examination is made the case may be dis- 
missed as one of simple sore throat. The mucous patches 
are covered with a grajish- white exudate. They fre- 
quently occur at the junction of the skin and mucous 
membrane and may transmit ijifection, as iji kissing. 




The tertiary stage follows after several months and may 
last, with latent periods, for years. It is characterized l>y 
the appearance of widespread manifestations: Skin erup- 
tions in great variety, degenerative diseases of the blood- 
vessels in the brain and elsewhere, destructive Imne dis- 
ease, tumor-like formations (gummata) in many tissues 
and organs of the body, etc. According to the parta 
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principally affected the disease comes under the care of 
the dennatologist, surgeon, or physician as the case may 
be. A brief enumeration of some of the principal condi- 
tions which may be due to this infection follows: Enlarge- 
ment of the lymphatic glands, secondary anemia, general 
arteriosclerosis, atheroma and aneurj^sm, chronic valvu- 
lar heart disease, myocarditis, ulcibration of the nose and 
larynx, syphilis of the lung, gimuna of the tongue, tonsils, 
and palate, stricture of the esophagus and rectum, gimmia 
of the liver, s\T)hilitic cirrhosis of the liver, venereal warts 
and other genito-urinary conditions, cerebral syphilis 
(tumor), paresis, spinal s>T>hilis, locomotor ataxia, falling 
of the hair, skin eruptions, ulcers (especially in upper 
half of leg), syphilitic rheumatism, periosteitis, indura- 
tion and destruction of the bones {e. g., those of the nose, 
forehead, sternum and shins). 

As a rule syphilitic processes are accompanied by no 
pain, or by very much less than would be anticipated 
from the extent of the damage inflicted. The pains when 
present are often worse at night. Skin eruptions are 
usually free from itching which often distinguishes them 
from diseases similar in appearance. In women habitual 
abortion or miscarriage is suggestive of syphilis. In the 
last few years the diagnosis of early and of late or obscure 
cases has been greatly facilitated by the Wassermann 
reaction. This Ls a complicated test for which five or 
more cubic centimeters of blood are desirable. This 
may be obtained by aseptic puncture of a vein as in mak- 
ing blood cultures or by a puncture of the finger or ear, 
as in making a blood count (a deep stab is necessary). 
The blood is collected in clean, narrow test tubes and 
allowed to stajid until the serum has separated. The 
pathologist uses the clear serum for the test. A positive 
report indicates that the patient has had syphilis, not 
always, however, that his present disease is due to that 
cause. 

The .disease varies greatly in virulence, due to the 
resistance of the individual, the results of treatment, or 
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other caiiftes. In man,% ptrsoiw the primary anti second- 
ary manifestatiotiH may be so slight as to es«ipe obsenn- 
tion, and >et severe tertiary' or parasyphilitic affections 
may develop, and vice versa. In the tongenital form i>er- 
aistcnt rhinitis, skin eruptions, and fissures about the 
nioutJi and anus are the commonest manifestations. In 
later youth and early adult life, interstitial keratitis, deaf- 
ness, destruction of the nasal Iwnes (saddle-nose), Iwne 
disease, and nervous affections are perhaps the most com- 
mon results. 

Treatment. — The treponema has been found in practi- 
cally all the lesions of syphilis, so that care should l>e 
used in collecting and destroying nasal and other dis- 
charges or secretions from moist lesions. Dishes and 
other utensils liable to contamination shoulrl I)e kept 
separate or disinfected by IwiHng or hy bichloride of mer- 
cury solution. In hospitals separate wards slioutd be 
pnivided for active cases with external matiifestations, 
Municiiial or State control of prostitution has n<it met 
with success, except perhaps ii\ the army and navy, largely 
on account of the inlierent social and moral difficulties 
of the situation. In one .State a law was recently passinl 
requiring medical examination before niarriage, hut it 
was declared unconstitutional hy the courts. Tlie most 
practical methods aside from moral instruction are: 
Education in regard to the dangers of the disease, the pro- 
vision of adequate hospital facilities for the treatment, 
so far as possible, of all acti\'e cases, and compuIsor\' 
notification to secure proper supervision of the [mtients. 
Information thus obtained shoulti of course be regarded 
as confidential in order to avoid unpleasant notoriety for 
the unfortunate victim, K\-cn (inllnary acti\-c treatment 
may be regarded In a real sense as prophylactic, since it 
prevents the development of contagious lesions and in 
pregnant women often insures the biith of a living child. 

I'ntil recently the accepted treatment was hy mercurial 
preparations— me rcurj' ointment (inunction), gray pow- 
der (infants), calomel (inhalation), hichloridc of mercury. 
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yellow icxiide and red iodide (by mouth), salicylate of 
mercury (hypodermically) — in appropriate doses, suc- 
ceedtMl or combined with potassium iodide. The mercury 
was usually given in as large doses as the patient could 
tolerate without poisonous manifestations (salivation and 
diarrhea). The iodide was also given in ascending doses. 
For early cases a course of about two years was usually 
recommended. If the treatment was taken up at a differ- 
ent stage it was variously modified. A few years ago 
Ehrlich's salvarsan (similar or identical comjwundsare: 
arsenophenol-amine and arsenobenzol), and later his neo- 
salvarsan were introduced. These are powerful arsenical 
preparations which are administered in sterile solution 
intravenously. All the apparatus used must be sterile 
and the arm should be prepared as for a bl(K)d culture. 
In the case of neosalvarsan cold sterile water is used for 
preparing the solution. The special fuimel is first filled 
with water or with salt solution to expel air from the 
apparatus, the needle is introduced, and after a free flow 
is assured the water is replaced by the freshly prepared 
medicinal solution. The fluid is run in slowly and is fol- 
lowed by a little water to secure a full dose and to prevent 
irritation of the tissues by the arsenic. On account of the 
variations in technic and apparatus a fuller description 
is unnecessary. It was at first hoi)ed that salvarsan would 
effect a complete cure after one or two injections, but 
although the results obtained have in many cases been 
remarkable they have fallen short of this ideal. It has 
been found that a series of doses is preferable and most 
physicians combine this treatment with an oldrfashioned 
"course'' of mercurv and iwlides. 
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CHAPTER III 



IXKECTIOrS AND TARASITlr IIISEASES- 
CLASS II. 



iNFEtTloNK disseminated tliroiigh the agency of insects 
which act either as carriers or as intermediate hosts. 
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INFECTION SPREAD BY MOSQUITOES. 

Malaria. — Malaria lias always been, and stiil is, uiie of 
the most common and fatal <liseases of the tropics; in 
temjterate zones it is far less serious and in recent years, 
owing; to improved sanitation, has decreased enormously 
in frequency. In the past many conditions were falsely 
labels! malaria, hut the discovery of the para-site in the 
blood has enabled physicians to diagnose the cases with 
more accuracy'. In malarial districts, t^-phoid fever, 
tuberculosis, gall-stone disease, and subacute infections 
generally are mistaken at certain stages for malaria; 
headaches and neuralgias are also frecinently attributed 
without sufHciciit rca.siin to the same cause. 

Varieties, Etiology and Prophylaxis. -Malaria is due to a 
minute protozoan parasite known as the ptasmo«liiuii 
which is found particularly in the blood and spleen. 
There are three "specific" varieties of tliis parasite, each 
of which has a special cycle of development in the red 
cells of the blood. The "tertian" organism ("Plas- 
modium vivax") completes its cycle within fortj'-eight 
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hours. At the end of this period the parasite which now 
completely fills the red blood cells segments into eighteen 
or more spore-like bodies. The latter penetrate fresh red 
cells and the cycle begins anew. The malarial paroxysm 
(chill, fever, and sweat) coincides with the ripening and 
segmentation of the parasites. If the patient has a double 
infection one group of parasites , matures each twenty- 
four hours ("quotidian"); if there is a single infection 
paroxysms occur on alternate days (Fig. 53). This is 
the common form of malaria in this climate. The "quar- 
tan" parasite (Plasmodium malaria;) reaches full develop- 
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Fig. 57. — Sonic of the principal forma assumed by the Plasmodium 
of tertian fever in the course of its cycle of development. (After Thayer 
and Hewetson.) 



ment in seventy-two hours, producing a chill every third 
day. If there are multiple infections there may be chills 
on two days with a free interval of one day, or with three 
infections, chills every day. This form of malaria is rare 
in this country' but common in the tropics. The third 
variety of parasite is the "estivo-autumnal,'\so-called 
from the prevalence of the disease in the late summer 
and autumn. Like the tertian parasite this organism 
causes a paroxysm on alternate days, or in case of double 
infection, everv dav, but the fever soon loses its inter- 
mittent character and tends to become remittent instead 
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of intermittent, that is, the temperature dtws not return 
to nnrma! in the inter\als between the febrile att»cks 
(Fig. rA). After a few days peculiar bodies, known as 
"crescents" (hence Plasmodium falciparum), are found 
in the blood. This type of malaria is very prevalent in 
tropical and subtropical climates and is not infrequently 
brought to our sea ports fnim the "Spanish Main." 
.\fter tile Spanish-American War the disease was fairly 
common in Philadelphia. This variety is sometimes 
known by the appellation "remittent fever." and bj- 
various local names, such as " Chagrcs fever" at Panama, 
and "Roman fever" on the Roman Campagna. 

The malarial parasite finds its natural habitat in the 
body (digestive tract) of a particular species of mosquito, 
known as the "anopheles." It there undergoes a cycle 
of development entirely ril-itinet from that which occurs 
ill the human blood cells, and ultimately reaches the 
salivary glands of the insect. Man is an intermediate 
liost and receives the spores from the bite of this insect. 
Mosquitoes in turn are infected or reinfected b\- biting 
malarial subjects. The conditions for the spread of 
malaria are therefore the presence of a special \'arietj' 
of mosquito and of infected human beings to keep the 
disease alive. If there were no human' "carriers," the 
disease would soon die out on account of the short life of 
the mosquito, and if there were no mosquitoes, the same 
result would ensue, because there would be no means of 
transferring the disease from person to person. Pre- 
ventive treatment accurdingl.v concerns itself with two 
principal objpcts. First, the cure of infected persoiLs. 
and second, the destruction of mosquitoes and of their 
breeding places. In Italy the government supplies quinin 
in malarial districts in the hope of curing the chronic 
cases which carrj' the disease o\er from year to year. 
In other infected localities (Panama) luKspitals and houses 
are screened with fine raesh wire. Pools, cisterns, and 
receptacles, even tin cans, which might serve as breeding 
places for the mosquitoes are screened, filled up, or othci^ 
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wise rendered harmless. Pools, swamps, and sluggish 
streams which cannot be filled up or drained are treated 
with petroleum and other insecticides. 

Symptoms and Treatment. — Ordinary- tertian malaria 
is characterized by a regular succession of severe chills 
and rigors followed by high fever and profuse sweats. 
Even during the chill the rectal temperature will be 
found to be high. The patient appears to be extremely 
ill, but after the lapse of four or five hours the tempera- 
ture falls and a state of complete or comparative comfort 
is restored, which persists until the onset of the following 
paroxysm twenty-four or forty-eight hours later. In 
untreated cases the chills tend to become less regular and 
to occur a few hours earlier than would be expected. 
During the paroxysms the patients frequently suffer 
from headache, backache, and general pains. Occasion- 
ally there is delirium or even stupor and coma. Loss of 
appetite, coated tongue, and disturbances of the bowels 
(diarrhea or constipation) are s^Tuptoms of common 
occurrence in this disease. After a succession of severe 
chills there develop decided w^eakness, pallor, yellow or 
sallow hue, enlarged spleen, and albuminuria. Fever 
blisters on the lips and nose are very characteristic of 
this affection. In this form of malaria quhiin is an abso- 
lute specific acting in an almost miraculous manner. 
Usually 15 to 30 grains are given in divided doses shortly 
before an expected chill. This does not entirely prevent 
the chill, but destroys the minute parasites, which are 
at that time set free into the blood stream by the bursting 
of the ripe segmenting parasites. (There are other less 
plausible explanations.) If there is a double infection a 
similar dose is required the following day. After that 
quinin is continued in decreasing doses and finally stgpped. 
It is usual, however, to administer a large dose at intervals 
of a week or less until the possibility of recurrence has 
disappeared. 

The estivo-autumnal type, which is also occasionally 
seen in our hospitals runs a course in the early stages very 
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like that of typhoid fever, although the temperature 
is Momewhat more irregular and remittent. The patient 
is prostrated and ma>' present most, if not all, of the 
siwalled typhoid symptoms, such as stupor, low deli- 
rium, hrown tongue. These cases also respond readily to 
quiiiin but not so rapidly as the ordinan,' "intermittent." 
Arsenic is fretiuently u.sed as an adjuvant to quiiiiii 
duriiift convalescence. 

Malignant types of malaria, popidarly known as con- 
gestive chills, are marked by profound prostration, 
unconsciousness, and sometimes a fatal termination. 
In hot weather I have seen severe attacks of ordirfiiry 
malaria with unconsciousness mistaken for sunstroke. 
Another gra\'e malarial condition is the so-called black- 
water fever, seen in South Africa and elsewhere, in which 
the patients pass urine deeply stained with blood pigment. 

Filariasls. — Kilaria are small thread-like worms which 
infect man through the agency of mosquittK.'s. The 
embryos live in the lymphatic vessels and at night wander 
into tlic blo(Ki. They may be found in smears taken at 
this time, but not during the day. The onlinary species, 
Filaria sanguinis hominis, is found in the tropics and 
causes swelling of the scrotum or leg (elephantiasis) and 
chyluria (milk-Hke urine}. These effects are due to 
obstruction of the lymphatics. Imported eases are occa- 
sionally seen in our hospitals. 

TelloT Fever. — Yellow fever is an acute infectious 
disease of warm climates, which occasionallv' invades 
northern latitudes. In the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries severe epidemics occurred in Philadel- 
phia and other Northern cities, and prior to the Spanish- 
American War local epidemics were not at alt uncommon 
in the South. The disease in the latter case was unported 
fnim Cuba and Central and South American countries 
where it was formerly endemic (constantly present). 
Since the war, increased knowledge of the disease and 
improvements in sanitation have caused it to disappear 
in this country. The organism which wuses yellow fever 
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is in dispute, but it is certain that it is disseminate<l 
by a special variety of mosquito. This discovery has led 
to a complete change in methods of prophylaxis, and 
for tliis reason the disease deserves some consideration in 
this place. Formerly when yellow-fever patients were 
brought to our ports elaljorate disinfection of the ships 
and of all fomites, including infecled clothing and linen, 
was insisted upon. Tlie patients were isolated with pre- 
cautions as elaborate as in the case of smallpox. At the 
present time infected patients are isolated in screened 
r(K)ms and the mosquitoes, in the hold of the ship and 
elsewhere, are destroyed by fumigation. Exposed per- 
sons are detained or kept under observation during the 
period of incubation (five or six days) but all precautions 
as regards infected clothing, etc., are disregarded as 
useless. It is unnecessary to consider the symptoms- of 
the disease in detail. It is characterized by a febrile 
courst* with a stage of remission, jaundice, vomiting, and 
frequently by renal complications. Sometimes there is 
vomiting of blood, so-called ** black vomit" In Cuba 
and other subtropical countries, the disease is usually 
acquired in infancy which accounts for the immunity of 
the native races. In adults, particularly in foreigners, 
the mortality is very high. 

Dengue. — Dengue, or break-bone fever, may be men- 
tioned in this connection. It is also transferred bv mos- 
quitoes and occurs in epidemic form in warm climates. 
Its popular name is due to the intense headache, back- 
ache, and general paias w^hich are present during the 
fever which is short in duration, and like yellow^ fever, 
has a period of remission. The mortality is comparatively 
slight. In this countr>' it is practically limited to the 
Southern States. 

INFECTION SPREAD BT FIXES. 

Sleeping Sickness. — Sleeping sickness is a disease 
indigenous to equatorial Africa and is mentioned merely 
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as a type of disease transmitted by Hies. In this case 
the parasite known as the "trypanosome," which caiiaea 
tlie disease, is inoculated by the tsetse fl\'. Tliis scourKe 
has for years decimated large parts of Central A/rira, 
but recently there has been discovered a special drug 
containing arsenic which is very effertual in cvirbing the 
disease. This affection is characterized 1\\' a prolonge*! 
conrse (months and even years), Rencral mental hebetude 
or sleepiness, and a fatal termination. 

INFECTION SPREAD BY TICKS. 

Rock7 Moimtam Fever. — Several diseases of niiimr 
importance are transmitted by ticks, for example Texas 
fever and Rock\' Mountain fever. According to Osier 
7(X) to 800 cases of the latter disease, with 75 to 8(1 deaths, 
occur annually in the mountainous regions of Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming. The sjTuptoms of the 
disease, including the hemorrhagic rash are not unlike 
those of typhus fever. Prophylaxis ccmsists in "flipping 
or scuoriTig" tick infested horses and cattle. 

INFECTION SPREAD BT FLEAS. 

The Plague.— The plague is a ver\- fatal infectious dis- 
ease, iTidigt'Tums to the East, which occasionally spreads 
to the temperate zone. In recent years there have beifn 
Wai outbreaks in ralifoniia, Ix>uisiana, Cuba, and 
.'-"outh .America, but owing to vigorous action by the 
liealth authorities the in-st has liecn kept within bounds. 
The famous epidemic of this disease known as the " Ulack 
Death" which raged in the fourteenth century swejrt 
away a fourth part of the p(jpulationof Europe. Within 
the last few years the 'liscase has caused the death of 
tens of thousands of people in India, the Philippines, and 
elsewhere in the Orient. It oi'curs in two forms—the 
ordinary or bubonic plague, (■haraeterized by geuenil 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands with absc-ess for- 
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mat ion (buboes), and the pneumonic form. Both are 
extremely fatal, the mortality being higher than that of 
any other infectious disease (9() to KM) per cent.). The 
causal organism is known as the ** Bacillus pestis.'* The 
disease appears to Ix* actively contagious in the pneu- 
monic form, but is usually conveyed throi/gh the agency 
of fleas. These not only carry the disease from one jht- 
son to another but also from rats and other nnlents to 
human beings. The incubation is from two to ten days. 
The pn)phylaxis of the disease is largely concerned 
with the destruction of infected animals, principally rats 
and squirrels, and of the insect carriers. The disease is 
therefore controlled in part by general sanitary impn)ve- 
ments, and in particular by a campaign directed against 
vermin. The difficulty in exterminating rats is greater 
than anycme not conversant with conditions in ships, 
wharves, granaries, and public storehouses would suppose. 
The s\inptoms and course of the disease* need not be 
discuss(?d since it is unlikely that cases will come under 
observation. 



INFECTION SPREAD BT UCE OR BED-BUGS. 

Typhus Fever. — Typhus fever, also known as ship 
fever and jail fever, is a disease of uncertiiin cause trans- 
ferred by lice. At one time it was almost as prevalent 
as typhoid fever, and until the end of the first third of 
the nineteenth centurv the two diseases were usually 
considerwl identical. Dr. (Jerhard, of the Philadelphia 
General Hospital, deserves the credit for having finally 
distinguished them. Since then enteric fever has l)een 
described as typhus abdominalis or typhoid fever in 
c*ontradistinction to typhus exanthematicus or eruptive 
typhus. ** Typhoid'* means typhus-like. Typhus fever 
runs a course of about two weeks and is characterized 
by a high, continued fever which begins abruptly and 
ends l)y crisis. In both respects it (lifters from typhoid 
which begins and ends gradually, ?. r., by lysis. In 
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t.\-phus tliere is an eruption which dews not disapiK-ar 
{hke that of typhoid) on pressure Infiiuse it In ht-mur- 
rhagJL' in character. The i>oints of resemhlanfc in the 
two diseases are mainly the stupor, low, mnlterinj; delir- 
ium, brown tongue, and other so-called "t^^>hoid" ^yrnji- 
toms (really symptoms of toxemia). The disease is 
readily transmissible, probably not so much by liirttt 
contagion as throuj;h the aftency of the f(»rmcrl.v ubi- 
quitous body louse. With improvement in sanitation 
the disease apparently disapi>eared in this country and 
was thought to be extinct. In the last few years a mild, 
infectious disease describe*! as "Brill's disease" ha.s been 
repeatedly observed in New York, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. This has recently been shown to \v nothliiK 
more nor less than a mild form of typhus fever. A form 
of typhus al.so iK-rsists in Mexico. Uccently the disease 
has reappeared in epidemic form in the war-ridden 
countries of Europe, particularly in Russia, Austria and 
Serbia. In Servia the epidemic was checked largely 
thniugh the heroic efforts of American physicians and 
nurses. Prophylaxis in this disease is strictly in the line 
of improved sanitation — cleanliness, destruction of ver- 
min, anrl prevention of overcrowd inf[ in tenements, 
ImlKins-linuses, jails, etc. 

Relapsing Tever. — Relapsing fe\'er is ver>' rare in this 
I'liniatt'. but may be mentioned as an example of a disease 
transmitted by vermin, in this instance by lice or bed- 
bugs. There are several varieties of the distase, the 
best known of which is caused by an organism known 
as tiie s|)irillum of Obcrmeier which is fomid in the blood 
during the paroxysms. The name of the disease is 
ilerived fnim the fact that severe febrile attacks, each 
lusting for four or five days, alternate with equal periiKi» 
of well-being without fever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INFKCTIOrS AND PARASITIC^ DISKASKS 

CLASS HI. 



TiiK infectious agent usually enters through the respi- 
ratory traet (including tonsils) and is disseminated by 
discharges from the same region, including sjmtum. nasal, 
and even aural discharges. Desquamating epithelium is 
a possible source of contagion in some exanthemata. 

A. BACTERIAL DISEASES. 



DlPHTHKRIA. 

Lakynijeal and Nasal Dii'H- 

THKKIA. 

Treat inont. 
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Treatment. 



Pneumonia. 

Course of Di.scMise. 

('oinplicatioiis. 

Treji til lent. 
I.nfluenza. 
Whooimn(J-<;oi;(jii. 

l*n>i)hylaxi.s and Treat mont. 



Diphtheria. — The term diphtheria is derived from a 
Greek word meaning a membrane aiul is applied to a dis- 
ease which is characterized clinicallv bv membranous 
deposits on the mucous membranes. These deposits are 
commonly seen in the pharynx, larynx, and nose, rarely 
on the conjunctiva and on wound surfaces. The causa- 
tive organism (the Klebs-I^iffler bacillus) is limited to the 
membrane and produces a virulent toxin, which is largely 
responsible for the symptoms of the disease. In the 
larynx the membrane in itself l)ecomes of importance 
because it may cause fatal obstruction to respiration. 
Before the discovery of the bacillus, diphtheria of the 
larynx was commonly known as membranous or pseudo- 
membranous croup, l)ut tlrae terms are happily becoming 
obsolete. Diphtheria attiicks children by preference, but 
adults are by no means exempt. Doctors and nurses are 
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notoriously liable to infection. This emphasizes the fact 
that the disease is conta((ious principally for those who 
I'ome in dose rontact with the patients and are exposed 
to what is known as "droplet" infection. Infection may 
also occur thmugh the medium of "carriers" or of objects 
soiled with secretions, "farriers" are immune persons 
who have been ex|H>sed to tlie disease and carrj' virulent 
bacilli in their throats, or convalescents whose thnwts 
have not been freed from tlie infection. There is prob- 
ably no basis for the idea that the infection is conveyed 
through the air in any other manner than I have 
mentioned . 

The incubation in diphtheria is brief — one to five days — 
and the onset Insidious. Tlic fever is irregular and only 
moderately elevated (lower than in follicular tonsillitis), 
and the general sjiiiptoms, such as headache and back- 
ache, not severe, but the pulse is weak and often irregular. 
As the disease progresses prostration becomes marked, 
but delirium is not a prominent feature. Deposits are 
seen on the throat early in the disease, at first perhaps 
on the tonsils, but later spreading to the pillars, palatal 
arc'hes, and pharynx. Occasionally the membrane is con- 
fined to the tonsils. In alt doubtful cases cultures are 
imperative. After four or five days the membrane which 
has been extending over the tonsils and pharynx begins 
to loosen and di.sintegrate. and in a week or two eon- 
valesd'nw is well advanced. During the febrile stage 
albuminuria is pronounced and in i-onvaleseence there 
is a weak and irregular i>ulse. Danger of sudden heart 
failure is to be drea<led for a week or two after the patient 
has apparently recovered. In other and more fatal 
case,-! the toxemia is intense and delirium and prostration 
extreme; in some the disease extends to the larjixx or 
to both nose and larjiix; in still others heart failure, 
respiratorj- paralysis, bronchopneumonia, or kidney 
insufficiency causes a fatal outcome. 

Laryngeal aod Nasal Diphtheria.— In the laryngeal 
form the constiluliounl symptoms may be slight, but 
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the obstructive symptoms, although they may show 
remissions, do not disappear, hut tend to increase until 
serious or fatal interference with 'respiration occurs, or 
until the loosening and coughing up of the membranes 
bring relief. The chief sx-mptoms of obstruction are 
inspirator^' dyspnea, with retraction of the interspaces 
between the ribs, stertor or noisy breathing, and cyanosis. 
The nasal form, while occasionally very severe, is more 
conunomly mild and its character might not be suspected 
except for the presence of the disease in the throat. 
Cases of this kind are likely if unrecognized to act as 
dangerous carriers. Diphtheria of the conjunctiva, while 
rare, is such a serious danger to eyesight that great care 
should be taken to avoid it, or if it occurs to administer 
prompt treatment. 

In convalescence the selective action of the dij)htheria 
toxin on the heart nuiscle, the kidney, and the nervous 
structures leads to characteristic and often serious 
sequela*. The nerves which supply the extriiLsic muscles 
of the eye. the muscles of the palate and pharynx, the 
muscles of rc*spiration, and the muscles of the extremities 
are all frequently involved. 

Treatment. — The prophylactic treatment of diphtheria 
is an interesting one. Xon-imnume persons, particu- 
larly children hi hospitals or homes who have been 
exposed, should receive prophylactic injections of anti- 
toxin, from o(X) to oiKM) units, dependent on age and 
other circumstances. This treatment has been extremely 
successful in checking the spread of the malady and in 
reducing the mortality in these classes of persons. 
I'nfortunately the imnnniity aflorded is a passive or 
born) wed one and does not persist for any length of time 
so that recurring epidemics may recjuire subsequent 
injections. These might be unobjectionable (»xcept for 
the very rare occurrence of anaphylactic shock and the 
more common serum sickness which is manifested by 
hives and other eruptions. Recently an endeavor has 
been made to prcwluce a C()inbine<l active and passive 
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immunity by imin^ both tnxiiis and antitoxins. Sotne 
of the objections to prophylactic injections liave been 
met by the iiitroductitm of the Schick test' wliich enables 
us to distinguish immune from non-immnne persom. 
The latter alone require protection. In diphtheria a 
strict quarantine should be maintained until two or 
more successive cultures have been returned negative. 
Sputum, nasal and aural discharges .should be collected 
and destroyed; all utensils should lie boiled ur otherwise 
sterilized; food slioul<l be burned: clothing and par- 
ticularly handkerchiefs and linens sliuiild be di.sinfected 
by fumigation, by antiseptic Miliilions, ur by Ixiihng. 
The nurse and physician should prutccl themselves from 
infection by avoiding close pni\imit,\' to the patient when 
the latter is coughing. When applications are being 
made exposure is unavoidable, but some protection may 
be given by a gauze mask. A spray for the nose and 
throat--! to lO.fHH) bichloride of mercury — is p<i3sibly of 
some pmphylactic value against hifection. 

The treatment of diphtheria consists in the adminis- 
tration of adequate doses of antitoxin at the earliest 
possible moment and its repetition when neifssarj". 
Massive doses sometimes sa\e life even in apparently 
desperate cases. The dosage ranges from 5(HR) units 
upward according to the age of the patient and the 
severity of tlie case. The old drug treatment with 
calomel or bichloride of mercury is sometimes used in 
doubtful eases or in emergencies. Local treatment is 
not usually necessary; the best application is Ijoffler's 
mentholated alcoholic solution which contains toluol and 
chloride of iron. After preliminary drying of the mucous 
membrane this solution is applied by the aid of cotton 
swabs. 

In laryngeal diphtheria steam inhalations (croup 

' A minule amouut ol diphtbpriu tniin i; itijpctpd intu, nut undtr, tk* 
Mkin. hy oiearu of a linr hyixidurmii; iieudiv. In from twenty-four to 
lorty-eigbt hours a, ted Ueula Kcpecua iu pecsoii> *Ufi hiive uu lutWnt 
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kettle and croup tent), medicated or plam, are of value. 
If obstruction is progressively increasing, as indicated 
by respiratory distress and cyanosis, intubation or 
tracheotomy becomes necessary. In this country the 
former operation is always the method of choic*e, as it is 
safe, bloodless, and in the majority of cases effectual. 
The operation of intubation consists in the introduction 
of a special' hollow tube (O'I)wyer's), of a size suitable to 
the age of the patient, into the larynx by meaiis of a 
curved instrument called an intubator. This tube, 
which is usually made of hard rubber or gold-plated 
metal, maintains a passageway of sufficient size to permit 




Fiu. oS. — O'Dwycr tube, obturator and handle. (Koplik.) 



of easy respiration. Cyanosis is usually immediately 
relieved. A silk thread is tied to the intubation tube 
on introduction and left hanging out of the mouth. 
If difficulty in respiration occurs within ten to fifteen 
minutes the tube mav be withdrawn bv means of the 
thread, otherwise the thread is cut and removed. For 
subsequent removal of the tube, a special pair of curved 
forceps, known as an "extubator," is required. During 
the operation of either intubation or extubation the child 
should be wrapped in a sheet and firmly held by the 
nurse and assistant. When the dyspnea has permanently 
disappeared (after two or three days to a week), the 
intubation tube may be removed, but it ia sometimes 
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necessary- to replace it after removal or after accidental 
displacement (ccugh). Sometimes the tube becomes 
clogged and must be removed for cleansing. 

Cerebrospmal Fever. — Epidemic cerebrospinal men- 
ingitis (also kno\sTi as cerebrospinal fever and spotted 
fever) is due to the Diplococcus intracellularis menin- 
gitidis, an organism so designated because it is found 
, inside the pus cells of the exudate. The disease is 
endemic in this country, sporadic cases occurring from 
time to time without any very evident connection with 
each other. Severe epidemics also occur at compara- 
tively long intervals, the most important one of recent 
years being that which had its chief centres in New 
York and Boston in 19()4 and again in 1905. As a rule 
cases are seen late in the winter or in the early spring. 
Thus a small epidemic occurred in Philadelphia at this 
season in 1917. The disease is not conunon in the old 
or middle-aged, but is frequent in infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, and in young adult life. The organisms 
seem to enter through the respiratory tract, and infec- 
tion occurs principally, if not entirely, by direct contact 
either with the patient or with ** carriers," as in diphtheria. 
Infected objects (handkerchiefs, pillow cases, etc.) may 
occasionally convey the disease, but the meningococcus 
is fortunately very susceptible to drying, sunlight and 
simple disinfectants. 

The disease affects the delicate membranes (lepto- 
meninges) which closely invest the brain and spinal cord. 
The furrows, or sulci, on the lateral aspect and the depres- 
sions at the base of the brain, as well as the surface of 
the spinal cord, are covered with a creamy exudate. The 
cerebrospinal fluid which surrounds the spinal cord and 
fills the ventricles of the brain is increased in quantity 
and turbid with pus cells. The spleen is enlarged, but no 
other organs show any characteristic changes unless com- 
plications have been present. In this it differs from the 
secondary forms which are due to the pus cocci, to the 
pneumococcus, tlie influenza bacillus, the tubercle bacillus, 
21 
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etc h dKK isiBk csMcp* tfo bst. the sjrmptunis arr 
m mmAw >fc Ike donse «« uv dnoftn^ that tbe>- will 
be awidf dhdnl •• ■ dnr pmprr ^cctinns. Tuliri^ 
cakr MeaiBptv b ilMiiiiil in its nuaifntation anl on 
McMMl of its pcBt bu|UUM.y iTO per <mt. <)f «II men- 
■mirii I all I ill I liBinMial. flnlri iii t hs lemble mortality 
(na»fj-100pemDt.r.hasbeni(k9cnbe>lrbe«rhrr¥(|i. GO). 
E^Nrknic B i ri t L^t ia b cfaanKtcrned by a sudden onset, 
with aevrve bradadie, Tt>oiitBig>, fe^'ef, sensitiwness to 
lanA, %ht. and aa«nd. and fseoeral rigidity. Tmnur 
and mnvnbioni an eanmoD. In t\'pic&l ca;<vs the head 
is held stiffly or dnwn bw^ard. the ^tne is rigid, tlif 
tlii|d>4 flexed on the abdomen, the hands clenched and 
the fret extended. The patient generally lies on his 
nide- frritaliility is succeeded by delirium, stupor, and 
finally crfinpletr unconsciousness (coma). Ak » irsult of 
tl)c loM) of appetite and the mental state of the patient, 
food is difGcult to adminLster and rapid emacifition r>fcur». 
lled-M>TTs are liable to dc\'elop because of the position 
Kiul the pwir nutritinn r>f the patient. For tlic same 
rraiwin fonRcstion of the Iuiiks. due to picture, frequently 
oecuni. Thi- pulse is ut first rapid and weak, but may be 
."■low Ht the last; the Ijowels are const ii»ate<l. Intervals 
iif M'l-iiiiiiif improvement oteur and tlie fever which is at 
first ImkIi iK'tHiincs very irreftular. Irregular respimtioti 
or rhcjiic-Sttilics respiration, with which we are familiar 
in ii('|ilirilis i\w\ riiyor/inlitis, is also common. Headache 
in a i>crsisli-iil ^yni|il<irri whenever tlie patient is conscious. 
On I'xiiniiiiatioii in uiMition tu the posture we may notice 
ihc(|iiulity (if the jiupils. herifes on tlie lips, and occasion- 
ally Hcnttcred heniorrhagir spots on the chest and extremi- 
ties. If the finttcr is drawn sharply acmas the skin a red 
lini- liordcrcd 1»\- Iwii wliite Hues slmrtlv ap|»ears. If the 
Ihinh is l.,-nt lit rixhl niiirl.-s l,. llir l««ty it will !«; found 
.lilltnilt i.r iinp.)^>iililr (i> ^iruiKlilcii tin- le^ on the thigh. 
This si({U is known as KonuKS si^cn and is of considerable 
diagnoNtic imp«>rtan<r. The disease lasts from tlut« to 
six witKh nr more. When death nc-eurs it asually results 
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from extiBUstinn or some complication. If recovery 
ensues there may be a jin^dual return to normal condi- 
tinas, but only tim frequeutlj' paralysis, chronic hj'dro- 
cephatus, or mental impairment is tlie sad legacy of 
tile disease. There are rapidly fatal cases which termi- 
nate by deatli in a few days or hours, and cases which 
linger for several months. In the basilar meningitis of 
infants the duration is especially long. In these cases 
extreme retraction of the head is the most noticeable 
s^Tnptom. Mild cases also occur and in these the diag- 
nosis may be difficnlt. 

Of the talH)raton.- examinatiiins the mo.st im|K>rtant 
is that of the cerebnKipinal fluid. This is increased in 
quantity', cloudy in appearance, and contains the causa- 
tive microorganisms. The fluid is obtained by lumbar 
pimcture, an important method of diagnosis and treat- 
ment in this and other diseases. (See p. 34.) 

The jirophjlaxis of the disease consists in a careful 
disinfection of the discharges or washing from tlie ear, 
nose, throat, and mouth, avoidance of direct exposure 
in case of cough, disinfection of clothing and l>edding, 
and of discarded ftHxi and dishes. A nurse who is in 
prolonged contact with the patient should wear a gown, 
fur although tlie danger of transmitting the disease is 
slight, the severity of the aH"ection demands special care. 

Treatment. — In a disease which fretiuently has a nior- 
talitj' of 7,5 per cent, treatment has until recently been 
more or less hopeless. Flexuer's serum given early has 
reduced the mortality to 25 per cent, or less. Ten to 
thirtj' mils, are introduced by gra\'ity directly into the 
spinal canal after a preliminary removal of an equal 
amount of fluid. The procedure is repeated once or twice 
daily for several days. This destroys the micrococci and, 
when the changes in the brain and cord have not gone 
too far, accomplishes remarkable results. Lumbar punc- 
ture is in itself a useful therapeutic measure, particularly 
for the relief of the terrible headache. Aside from these 
methods medical treatment is largely one of supjKirt and 
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stimulation. Good nursing is, however, very essential. 
The patient must be fretiuently turned and otherwise 
cured for to avoid congestion of the lungs and be<]-sores. 
The nose, throat, and mouth require frequent cleansing 
with mild antiseptic solutions. The bladder and bowels 
will also need attention, a.s the patients are frwitiently 
unconscious. Sometimes the nmse w-ill !«; able to admin- 
ister sufficient food in the ii.sual manner— at least the 
caloric equivalent of two quarts of milk and three eggs. 
At other times it will be necessary to resort to ga\'age. 
This is accomplished by means of a large catheter and a 
funnel. The catheter is passed through the nose into the 
esophagus; in some instances a stomach tube, passed in 
the usual way, is preferable. A pint or more of milk 
fortified with eggs and milk-sugar may be poured into 
the stomach two or three times a day. In patients who 
recover, massage and passi^'e mo\'ementfl will be required, 
particularly if there have been any paralyses. 

Pneumonia. — \Vhen we speak of pneumonia we usually 
mean lobar or croupous pneiunonia, a malady which is 
caused by the pneumococcus' and is now reganled as a 
general infeL-tious disease with its most prominent mani- 
festation in the lungs. It is characterized by a definite 
febrile course and by physical signs indicative of the 
typical pulmonary lesions. It is modified in many 
respects in infancy and old age. in the course of acute or 
chronic complicating di-wases, and in alcoholism. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish it fn)m bronchopneu- 
monia (catarrhal or lobular pneumonia) and other irreg- 
ular types which are not specific infections but may be 
caused by a great \ariet,'i' of organisms as well as by the 
pneumococcus (croupous jjneimionia is rarely due to 
other organisms). Croupous pneumonia is common from 
late infancy to middle age, while bronchopneimionia is 
most prevalent at the extremes of life and in debilitated 
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persons. Croupous pneumonia is said to constitute from 
1 to 6 per cent, of all diseases and to cause from 9 to 10 
per cent, of all deaths. The mortality of the disease in 
private practice is roughly 10 per c(*nt., in general hos- 
pitals about 20 \ycT cent., while in institutions which 
receive drunkards and subjects of chronic disease in large 
numbers it may rise to 50 per cent, or more. Pneumonia 
may therefore be said to be the most important of all 
acute infectious diseases. Ordinarily it is not very readily 
communicable, if precautions are taken with the sputum, 
being on a par in this respec*t with meningitis. An undue 
susceptibility is as important perhaps as the presence of 
the pneumococci themselves which are often tolerated by 
the healthy throat without apparent harm. In institu- 
tions and elsewhere the disease at times becomes actively 
infectious with deplorable results. The most recent 
explanation for these variations is that there are several 
distinct races of pneumococci with varying degrees of 
virulence and infectiousness. 

At autopsy in typical cases an entire lobe is found 
consolidated. The lung contains no air and small excised 
pieces sink in water. The cut surface of the affected lobe 
is found to be of a deep red color and decidedly granular 
on account of the "croupous*' exudate in the minute air 
cells. If the patient dies in the early stages of the disease 
the lobe may be intensely congested but not solid. If he 
dies very late in the disease the consolidated lobe is gray- 
ish in color, and the exudate has begun to soften prelimi- 
nary to absorption. Only a small part of the exudate is 
ever expectorated. 

The typical signs of pneumonia are caused by the con- 
gestion and consolidation. Crepitant rales are "sticky" 
sounds caused by the air entering and separating the 
walls of the congested air cells. The dulness on percus- 
sion is due to the physical state of the lung. A similar 
"note*' may be brought out by tapping a large piece of 
meat while the normal sound has been compared to that 
elicited by striking the top of a loaf of bread. Bronchial 
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brcatliing is a sound normally heard over tlie l>roiichiaI 
tubes. In pneuinoiiiii this is "transmitted" directly to 
the ear while the soft, breezy sound normal to the little 
air eells is lost because they are completely filled up. A 
dry or fibrinous pleurisy almost uniformly accompanies 
the pneumonic consolidation, and is the cause of the severe 
pain and of the charaeteristic rubbing or scratching 
sound that is often heard over the diseased area. The 
pleuri,sy is usually dry, but in exceptional cases may be 
serous or purulent; in the latter case it constitutes a com- 
plication or sequel of some gravity. With convalescence 
the con.solidated lung softens and is rapidly absorbc<l. 
During this stage dulness diminishes and bubbling sounds 
are heard over tlie liuig. Sometimes resolution is long 
delayed. This may frequently justify the suspicion that 
the process is tuberculous rather than pneumonic. Pneu- 
monia most commonly affects the lower lolws but the 
upper lobes are often involved in drunkards and in the 
aged. In many cases a whole lung is solidified and in 
others a large part of both Imtgs, Though pneumonia 
may attack oue lobe after another there is seldom a true 
relapse. 1 have seen one case only. Re])cated attacks of 
pneumonia are, however, very common, as the immunity 
which prevents a relapse appears to be very transitory. 

Course of Disease.— The history and course of a typical 
case of pneumonia is somewhat as follows: An individual 
who ma\' have been in perfect health, without preceding 
coryza or bronchitis, is seized with a \iolent chill. This 
is frequently attributed to a wetting or to other exposure. 
Following this high fever, rapid respiration, cough, and 
severe pain in the affected side supervene. The pain is 
sharp or stabbing and occurs with respiration. It is 
commonly felt in the chest, but may occasionally be 
referred to the abdomen and thus give rise to errors in 
diagnosis. The cough is at first unproductive but later 
tenacious, slightly blond-tinged ("rusty") sputum is 
brought up which adheres to the lips and is expectorated 
with difficulty. On microscopic examination this is 
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contain the causative organism. The fever now 
remains continuously elevate*! with a slight morning 
remissiuu of little more than a degree, the respirutiim is 
nearly double its normal frequency (quite out of propor- 
tion to the fever), and the pulse, which is full iind strong, 
is increaseii in proportion to the temperature. The bl()od- 
prcssure when taken is found to be well sustained and the 
leukocytes are markedly increased (leukocjtnsis). The 
appetite, as in &\\ fevers, Ls diminished and slight delirium 
is present, at least at night. The skin is flushed and it is 
conimoidy thought that the cheek on the affected side 
is redder than its fellow. ' Fever blisters (herpes) on the 
lips or nose are an almost constant finding. After five 
to nine days the temperature rapidly falls to normal 
(crisLs), the respiration beci>mes easy, and if the leuko- 
cytes are counted a few hours later, tliey are also Found 
to have returned to nonnal. Thb periixl of the crisis 
is usually accompanied hy sweating, chilly sensations, and 
a tendency to weakness of the pulse, but in simple cases 
no treatment is required be>-ond a hot-water bag. The 
patient should, htiwever, tte carefully watched by the 
nurse and medical advice immediately sought at the least 
untoward symptom. Sometimes in otherwise tjpical 
cases there is a fall of temperature of a temporary nature 
just preceding the crisis (pseudocrisis). Convalescence 
proceeds rapidly and in another week the patient may be 
up and about. The signs of consolidation abo disappear 
with surijrising rapiditj-, hut not so quickly as the 
sj-mptoms would indicate. 

Failiut; to de\elop a high leukocj'tosis usually denotes 
a poor resistance and a dubious outcome, or on the otiier 
hand, a very mild infection. Rapid pulse, low blood- 
pressure, and blueness uidicate a failing circulation. A 
very full, high-tension pulse Is sometimes considered an 
indication for bleeding; so also is intense cyanosis. Exces- 
sive pain on respiration is common in extensive pleurisy 
or pleuropneumonia. Brown i>r "prune-juice" sputum is 
found in severe alcoholic pneiunonias. Jaundice is com- 
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mon in some epidemics, but does not iii itself add to the 
gravity tif tlie case. Abdominal distention is a condition 
that fre<iiiently develops and demands assiduous atten- 
tion on the part of tJie nurse and physician. The urine, as 
in all severe re\'ers, is liable to Ik: scanty and to contain a 
. little albumin. In pneumonia it is imjxtrtant to maintain 
a free secretion for the purpose of eliminating the toxins 
as rapidly and completely as possible. With high fe\"er 
ami severe toxemia restlessness and delirium are aggra- 
vated. The delirium may lie active or stupor may ensue. 
There are no tj-pic&l eruptions and joint swellings occur 
only as compKcations or secjuelie. The course of the 
infection may show wide variations from the type. In 
children a convulsion may replace the chill at the onset. 
In other eases the onset may be insidious and patients 
may walk about duruig the greater part of the attack. 
The fever may be slight or in the aged even absent; it 
may pursue an irregular c<Jurse and end by lysis. In 
other cases it ma\- remain at a high level with severe 
general sjinptoms, or fresh accessiuns of fever max mark 
the successive involvement of lobes primarily unatlected. 
An irregular fever persisting after the beginning of con- 
valescence usually points to some complication, most 
commonl>' empyema or tuberculosis. 

Complications. — The jjossible complications are so mani- 
fold that we must limit ourselves to the moat important. 
In some cases the course at first simulates pneiunonia, 
but at the time of the expected crbJs the fever becomes, 
irregular and all the sj'mptoms of tuberculosis de\'elop. 
These cases are doubtles,s tuberculous from the onset, 
but it is frequently' impossible to liiagnose tliem except 
by their course. In other cases an irregidar fe\'cr persists 
and with it tlie signs of fluid in the chest are made out. 
.\ definite diagnosis of enip,\enia Is usually made by 
explorator>- puncture and the di-seovery of pus. Early 
treatment of empyema bj' drainage usually leads to excel- 
lent results, but neglected cases often develop septicemiR 
and either die, or are "oirerated" late awl reco\'er with 
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deformity of the chest and a crippled lung. Exploratory 
puncture is usually made witJi a large antitoxin syringe 
or with an aspirator. A small hj-poderniic needle which 
will suffice for the diagnosis of a. serous effusion is liable 
to become obstructetl by pus; one of large caliljcr aliould 
therefore be provided. If the pus is "loculated" or shut 
off in a little pocket, it may be ver>' difficult to locate 
and require repeated punctures, or even operation if the 
diagnosis is practically certain. A purulent effusion may 
also develop in the pericardium, the sac which surrounds 
the heart. Tlie treatment is similar to that of empyema, 
but the outlook is much more serious. Endocarditis, 
abscess of the Iimg, gangrene of the lung, nephritis, menin- 
gitis, and arthritis are a few of the otlier complications 
that may develop. As mentioned at the beginning pneu- 
monia may complicate many acute and chronic diseases 
and be profoundly modified by them. It b one of the 
commonest modes of death in the aged and in them the 
sign and sjTuptoms are likelj' to be very obscure. The 
other forms of pneumonia are described under Diseases 
of the Lungs. 

Treatment. — The preventive treatment of pneumonia is 
simple and consists merely in the disinfection of the 
sputum and of utensils and linen that may have been 
contaminated by it. If the disease sJiows an epidemic 
tendency, more elaborate disinfection should be carried 
out, and after convalescence the usual cleansing and 
fumigation of the room or ward should he undertaken. 
Pneumonia patients are frequently treated in the wards 
with other patients, but it is gooil practice to keep them 
in separate rooms, both for tlie protection of susceptible 
subjects and the more efficient carryuig out of the treat- 
ment. This is the practice in the Philadelphia General 
Hospital and other large institutions where many cases 
are almost constantly under observation. 

Serums and antitoxins have been used in pneumonia, 
generally with little success. Recently serums prepared 
to combat distinct "types" of pneumococci have been 
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widely used, with encouraging results. Some physicians 
employ \-eTie,sectioii in robust patients if they are seen at 
the onset. Quiniii and other drugs have also been lauded 
as specifics, but the majority of physicians use a treat- 
ment which is largely expectant (."watchful waitiog"). 
Simple diuretics (including water) are used to encourage 
elimination and stimulants are administered when needed, 
particularly at the time of tlie crisis. Expectorants are 
not required in croupous pneumonia, though they have a 
place in bronchopneimionia. Sedatives are used, when 
other means fail, to relieve pain or to check excessive 
cough. 

For the pleuritic pain the ice-bag, dry cups, and strap- 
ping are most efficient; poultices, and their modem 
equivalents made of cliij' or chalk and gl,\-cerin, are less 
desirable on account of their weight, inconvenience of 
application, and interference with examinati(.in3. (Xher 
applications less used now tlian formerly are the local 
pack (compresses wet in water and covereil with oiled 
silk), tlie cotton jacket, tlie mustard pack, camphorated 
oil, and blisters. A light woolen shirt is probably as 
efficient as the cotton jacket and is decidedly more com- 
fortable; frequently nothing hut a muslin nightgowu is 
worn. 

For the distressing tympanites which often threatens 
the patient's life by interfering with respiration, the hot- 
water bag, turpentine stupes, rectal tube, and enemas are 
used. A change in diet — omission of milk^and certain 
drugs are also beneficial. 

To control exce.ssive temperature and to stiunilate the 
respiration and the ner\'ons system, sponging and pack- 
ing are excellent. Treatment in the cold, open air has 
much the same effect if the coverings during the febrile 
stage are kept as light as is consistent with comfort. 
Hydrotherapy is hardly practicable in impnivised open- 
air rooms or wanls but may be employed if there is a 
warm retiring room. If tlie patient is treateil indoors the 
room must not merely be ventilated, but there must be 
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aD unlimited supply of pure, cold air streaming through 
it. In broiic-hopiieumonia, as seen in the age<l and in 
children, un the other hand, the temiwmture should per- 
haps be kept up to (Sti" and jcchhI ventilation provided. 
Other methods which may Iw mentioned are hot mustard 
foot-buths for adults and full mustard l>atiis for children. 
The latter are used to promote reaction in cases with 
severe respiratory distress and cyanoHis. Alternating hot 
and cold baths or affusions are also used for the same 
purpose. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on absolute rest in bed, 
tlie use of the bed-pan and the administration of a liquid 
diet with a great abundance of water, lemonade, or simi- 
lar beverages. The excess of fluids is intended to secure 
a free diuresis and prompt elimination of toxins. When 
convalescence begins, a rapid return to soft and solid 
diet, largely regulated by the appetite of the patient, is 
in order. 

Influenza (Grippe). —Several diseases are confused 
under the term influenza. True influenza is due to the 
influenza bacillus and occurs in wide-spread epidemics 
which are often world-wide and are therefore known as 
pandemics. These occur at comparatively long intervals, 
but local epidemics are of constant occurrence. The 
latter are not always and perhaps not generally due to 
the same bacterial cause, but may be brought about by 
a variety of organisms, pneumococci, streptococci, etc. 
In their general symptoms they bear a strong resem- 
blance to the true influenza. They are often distinguished 
by the terms "grippe," influenza nostras, or ijitluenzal 
cold. The best-known epidemic of influenza in the 
present generation began in Russia in 1889 and within a 
few months spread over the whole civilized world. The 
rapidity with which the disease spread, at first gave rise 
to the idea that it was due to some atmospheric condi- 
tion, but a more careful consideration and a study of 
previous epidemics showed that its progress was not 
more rapid than the means of modern travel would 
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explain (Osier), The ilisease is contagious and very few 
people seem to be immune. It is probably conununiaited 
by direct contact. The diaeiise affects primarily the 
respiratory system, but nervous and fiaatro-intestinal forms 
are described in which the principal stress seems to fall 
upon those systems. One attack does not protect the 
individual but renders him more susceptible to repeated 
infection. 

The disease begins suddenly and is attended with 
symptoms of extreme prostration, severe headache, back- 
ache, and aching in the limbs. There is moderate fever 
and some increase in the rapidity of the pulse. With 
these symptoms there is cough, coryza, injection of the 
conjunctiva, and iu the gastro-intestinal form, diarrhea. 
In the course of a few days the sjinptoms subside and 
convalescence begins. In spite of the apparent mildness 
of the disease recoverj' of health and strength is often 
slow. In the aged and infirm complications are frequent, 
particularly bronchopneumonia, nephritis, meningitis, and 
mental disturbances. 

Treatment as a rule is largely hygienic, The patient 
should be kept strictly in bed and protected from cold 
to which patients with this disease are peculiarly sensi- 
tive. On this account it is well to use a flannel nightgown. 
The diet should l>e liquid in the febrile stages and after- 
ward as nutritious as the condition of the patient's 
stomach will permit. Where circumstances allow a pro- 
longed rest or vacation is advisable. The pains in the 
acute stages may be relieved by the use of hot-water 
bags or other local applications, and by the administra- 
tion of salicylates, phenacetui, and codein. These reme- 
dies are to be used with caution in the weak and debili- 
tated. If it were practicable isolation would be advisable 
in all cases, but in wide-spread epitlemics this is usually 
impossible, and it must suffice to guard the young, the 
infirm, and the aged as far as possible from contact with 
affected persons. That isolation may be effectual is ■ 
proved by the fact that prisons and other institutions 
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have frequently escaped infection, even in wide-spread 
epidemics. 

Whoopmg-coiigh. — Whooping-cough or pertussis, is an 
infectious disease of early childhocxl, although adults and 
particularly the aged are occasionally attacked. It is 
probably due to a bacillus which ^as recently been de- 
scribed by Bordet. This organism is found in the plugs 
of mucus which the patients spit up after a paroxysm. 
The disease is actively contagious and is acquired by 
close contact with a case in the acute stage, rarely, if 
ever, through a third person. It is easy to imagine that 
the atmosphere surrounding the patient may be sur- 
charged with suspended droplets after a "kink." The 
incubation is from one to two weeks. There are no dis- 
tinctive pathological changes in the organs. 

After a week or two of apparently simple bronchitis, 
which may be accompanied by slight fever and associated 
sjTnptoms, the cough becomes spasmodic and soon de- 
velops its typical character. This second or paroxysmal 
stage may last for a month or more. The paroxysms 
may be only occasional or they may be verj' frequent 
throughout the day and night. In typical cases a child 
gives a series of spasmodic coughs in the intervals of w^hich 
he is unable to take a full breath. The face becomes 
congested and bluish and the eyes prominent. Children 
often run to their mothers or nurses as if for protection. 
At the culmination of the attack the child takes a deep 
inspiration w^hich is accompanied by the characteristic 
whoop. When the attacks are frequent exhaustion may 
be pronounced, particularly as the child always vomits 
whatever food may be in its stomach at the time. This 
paroxysmal stage is succeeded by a stage of decline last- 
ing two weeks or longer. During this period the cough 
usually retains some spasmodic element. The total dura- 
tion of the disease is not often less than a month or six 
weeks and it may last for many months if conditions are 
unfavorable. Recovery is more prompt in the spring and 
summer when the child can remain constantly in the 
open air. The diagnosis in mild cases in which the whoop 
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is jKMirly marked is at times difficult ami may depend 
on the liistorj' of exposure. While the disease in itself 
is not serious, Its compHcations make it one of the most 
fatal affections of infancj\ HemorrhaRe is one of the 
most frequent complications. This may take the form 
lit nosebleed, it may be subconjunctival, the whole white 
of the eje becoming of a deep red color, or It may (R-cur 
in the membranes of the brain. The last is a most serious 
form and may occasion a paralj'sis (monopleffia) whose 
extent and distribution will depend on the size and situa- 
tion of the blood-clot. I recall a case in which paralysis of 
one arm was due to this cause. Bronchitis and broncho- 
pneumonia are the most fatal complications an<i are nil 
too common in >'ounK children. VomitinK and emndation 
have been mentioned. Convulsions may also complicate 
]x?rtussis and may l«' a cause of death. 

Proplijrlaxis and Treatment. — ^ ChildrcTi attacked by 
whiiopirig-rtnijrh .should b<' isolated at onw. as the dis- 
ease is inntaKious from the beginnin);. Quarantine 
slioiild l>e maintained at least until the end of the pan>x.\'s- 
mal stage. The child, however, should not l>e kept in 
the house, but should be allowed to go out of dwirs and 
only restricted as regards its association with susceptible 
children, that is, those who have nut had the disease. 
The treatment consists in keeping the child as much as 
possible in the fresh air and in maintaining the nutri- 
tion. When practicable citj' children should Ix- sent to 
the conntr>', but in winter time the fresh-air treatment 
shotdd not l>e pushed to an extreme im account of the 
susceptibility of these patients to pneumonia. The child 
should l>c protected by light woolen clothing or under- 
rl<»thing as in other catarrhal affertion.s. Some physi- 
cians find a tight alxlominal belt of l)enefit in limiting 
the paroxysms. \'apeines are now bcii\g employed bi»th 
in prophylaxis and treatment. Medicinal treatment is 
almost wholly sedative and should be coMfiniil to those 
cases in 'which the numl>er of paro-xysms is excessive. 
Drugs snch as antipyrin, bromides, and monobromate of 
camphor are types of those ordinarily employed. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND LEPROST. 

Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis may be regarded as the 
most important of the chronic infections. It affects not 
only man, but many species of animals. In the human 
subject, practically every organ and tissue of the body 
may be involved. It is therefore of importance in 
every department of medicine, but from the purely 
"medical*' point of view pulmonary tuberculosis occupies 
the place of chief importance. The s>Tnptoms of tuber- 
culosis are produced by the action of the tubercle bacillus 
and its toxins. In advanced cases of tuberculosis, whether 
of the lungs or of other organs, secondary infection as we 
shall see is frequently responsible for the high fever, 
sweats, and chills, often regarded as peculiarly character- 
istic of tuberculosis itself. These secondary invaders 
are the ordinary pus organisms, the pneumococcus, and 
perhaps the influenza bacillus. Two varieties of tubercle 
bacilli are found in human beings, the human type and 
the bovine type. These seem to be more or less distinct 
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the one from tlie otJivr und possess special predilections 
for certain structures. The hutnso t>TJe is the one c«Kn- 
nionly found in tuberculosis of the lungs and is communt- 
CBtetl from persou to person. The bovine tv-pe is ingested 
with the food and particularl\' with milk, and probably 
gives rise to most of the glandular tul>en.iilosis Id 
children. 

Tubeix'ulosis is probably rarely, if ever, hereditar>-; the 
I)revalence of the disease in certain families is more rea- 
Boiiably accounteil for by the inheritance of a frail consti- 
tution and bj- exposure to infection in childhood. Dis- 
semination of the tubercle bacillus is principally due to 
the sputum and to other discharges given off by the 
atfcctcd patient. As a rule the disease is acquired by 
very intimate association since the bacilli do not long 
survi\c the effects of light and drying; nevertheless the 
danger of dust should never l>e ignoreil. Tubercle bacilli 
are also climinate«l in the urine and feces. Another 
stnirce of infection is from the milk and meat of tubercu- 
lous cows, and although this is not as important aa it 
was once believed to l>e, nevertheless meet should always 
t>e well eookeil and milk for children should be obtained 
from tuberculin-tested herds (pasteurization, however, 
kills the tubercle bacillus). It seems possible that many 
infections may take plaw in childhood and afterward 
remain latent until some intercurrent disease or chain of 
circimistances o\er(vmcs the immunity which the patient 
lius acquired. A lai^ proixirtion of all adults harbor 
tubercular lesions, however slight, in some [wrt of the 
lM*dy. These, as a ride, are walled off completely, but 
suffice to induce a (rrtain degree of immunity and to 
protect the patient from ordinary minimum amounts of 
infected material. Hefore taking up pulmonary' tuber- 
culosis in its \!irious aspects, a brief summary of the other 
funns ihiit tubercukisis nm>' assume b in onler. 

Distribution of TnberculoBis in thfl Bod^.^ilesplratory 
tuberculosis includes tuberculi^sis of the pleuni, and tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, (instn^-intestinal tubercukwiis occurs 
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principally in the form of tuberculous ulcers in the small 
intestine. Occasionally the cecum is affected, leading to 
the formation of a tumor-Hke mass. Tuberculosis of the 
iutestine is frequently, but by no mcaas invariably, asso- 
ciated with iutractabie dijirrhea. !t is commonly a 
sequence of advanceti pulmonary tuberculosis. In intes- 
tinal as well as in miliary tuberculosis tubercles are fre- 
quently found in the liver. Tuberculosis of the peri- 
toneum is a common variety and one that is often suscep- 
tible to cure by operative interference. Tuberculosis of 
the kidney is a common manifestation, one kidney being 
usually more diseased than the other. It may be asso- 
ciated with stone, liladder tuberculosis is also found in 
these cases. Tuberculosis of the ovary is a common 
starting-point for tuberculous peritonitis in women, while 
tuberculosis of the testicle and epididymis is frequently 
responsible for miliary tuberculosis (meningitis) in men. 
Tulierculosis of the bones and joints is common in 
childhood. In the large joints it is known as "white 
swelling." Pott's disease (tuberculosis of the spine) and 
hip disease belong to this group. In these cases the bone 
frequently breaks down with the formation of "cold 
abscesses" (e. g., psoas abscess). Olaodular tuberculosis 
is most frequently Dbser\'ed in childhood and attacks by 
preference the glands of the neck. The uifection in many 
cases makes its way through the tonsils (disputed). The 
glamls, which are at first discrete tend to fuse together 
as the disease progresses, to undergo cheesy degenera- 
tion, and finally to break down and suppurate. This 
condition accounts for most of the irregular and ragged 
scars seen in the necks of achilts. At the present day 
serious scarring is prevented by j-ray treatment or ex- 
cision. Tuberculosis of the bronchial and mesenteric 
glands is less readily diagnosed. The former may be a 
cause of obscure coughs in childhood. In the abdomen 
the condition is known as "tabes mesenterica. " These 
lesions of the bones, joints and glands, were formerly 
spoken of as scrofula. They are discussed ia workson 
22 
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surgeiTi-. The heart and bloodvessels are infrequently 
attacked by tuberculosis. Tuberculous pericarditis is, 
however, not uncommon and is often associated with 
tuberculosis of the pleura and peritoneum. Tuberculosis 
of the nervous system is commonly manifested in the 
form of tubercular meningitis. Tuberculosis of the skin 
occurs in two principal forms, the anatomical wart which 
is due to accidental inoculation in the performance of 
autopsies, etc., and lupus. The latter is an extremely 
disfiguring and mutilating disease of the skin which 
pursues a decidedly chronic course. 

The following forms of tuberculosis will be considered 
in more detail in this section: Miliary tuberculosis, 
phthisis florida. incipient pulmonar>' tuberculosis, chronic 
fibroid phthisis, and chronic ulcerative tuberculosis of 
the lungs. 

Miliary Tuberculosis. — Miliary tuberculosis is a form of 
tuberculosis in which tubercles are distributed not only 
throughout the luugs, but through practically every 
organ of the bo<ly. As a rule the distribution of the 
disease throughout the system follows the breaking down 
of some old latent focus with invasion of the bloodvessels 
or lymphatics. Sometimes a bronchial lymphatic gland 
will open into a small bloodvessel and the patient who 
has hitherto had a few or no sj-mptoras, will suddenly 
show evidence of severe infection. Old cases of hip dis- 
Lease or Pott's disease, which may have been latent for 
Kinan>' years, may suddenly develop signs of miliary tuber- 
F'Culosis (meningitis) and terminate fatally within a few 
weeks. The term "miliarj" is applietl to this condition 
because the infection is so rapid that the tubercles as a 
rule do not progress beyond the miliary stage, and appear 
as pinhead-sized to jiea-riized gray or yellow nodules, 
scattered through all the organs. The symptoms depend 
largely upon the distribution of the tubercles. If these 
involve the meninges at the base of the brain, the symp- 
toms are predominatly those of meningitis. In the ordi- 
nary form the lungs and other viscera are involved early 
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in the disease while the meningitis is a late development. 
The individual lesions are so minute that the ordinary 
methods of physical examination may give no definite 
information, the only signs being those of bronchitis. 

The general course of the disease resembles very 
closely that of typhoid fever, and frequently it is impos- 
sible for many weeks to distinguish the two infections. 
In miliary tuberculosis the mind is usually clear and the 
temperature shows decided daily variations. The pulse 
is often more rapid than we would expect in typhoid 
fever. In the earlier stages the laboratory examinations 
employed by the physician are of little assistance except 
the Widal reaction and blood cultures. These if persis- 
tently negative exclude typhoid. 

Galloping Ck>nsumption. — Another form of rapidly fatal 
tuberculosis is phthisis florida or "galloping consump- 
tion.'' This begins suddenly with all the symptoms of 
ordinary pneumonia. Frequently the patient may have 
been in failing health prior to the onset of the acute dis- 
ease. At the end of a week or ten days the so-called 
pneumonia does not clear up, the temperature is persis- 
tent and irregular; and in time, signs of cavity formation 
and the expectoration of sputum containing tubercle 
bacilli confirm the diagnosis. These patients usually die 
in a few months, although it is possible for the disease to 
assume a more chronic form. 

Incipient Tuberculosis of the Lungs. — ^This is not a dis- 
tinct form of the disease, but the early stage of the chronic 
ulcerative type. If the presence of beginning disease at 
the apex is recognized sufficiently early, patients may 
recover complete health if treated by fresh air, rest, and 
proper feeding. These measures will be discussed in 
detail below. The suspicion of tuberculosis should be 
awakened by a persistent cough, even of slight degree, 
loss of weight, digestive disturbances or anemia without 
obvious cause. Suspicion in these cases will be strength- 
ened if the temperature is found to show a slight evening 
rise. 
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Chronic Fibroid Phthisis. — In pntients who recover from 
tuberculosis, tlie fi)Ciis of disease is surrounded by connec- 
tive tissue and the ac-tual lesion itself may be converted 
into a calcareous or chalky nodule. In persons with more 
extensive involvement but with a high degree of resis- 
tance, fibroid induration of a wh()le lobe or lung may 
occur. This may limit the spread of the disease, but 
does not bring about complete recovery or latency. In 
these case* chronic bronchitis persists for ten or twenty 
years or longer. \ large part of the lobe or lung may be 
involved by the tuberculous process and many of the 
bninchial tubes may be dilated (bronchiectasis) as a 
result of the chronic cough. The chest is frequently 
deformed by the partial collapse of the affected portions 
of the lung. The patients Ijecome emaciated and finally 
die either from the progress of the disease itself, or 
more commonly from some complicating or intercurrent 
condition. 

Chronic UlceratiTe Tuberculosis.— Chronic ulcerative 
phthisis is the ordinary form of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
It is characterized by more or less extensive areas of 
consolidation in the lung, which tend to break down with 
the formation of pus-containing cavities. As a rule the 
pleura which overlies the diseased lung is affei'ted. and 
«ftet a number of attacks of acute pleurisy the lung 

i more or less generallj' adherent. tJct'asionallj' 

arity ruptures into the pleura, and air. or air and pus 
_s that sac (pneumothorax or pyopneumothorax). 

IV destructible process in the hmgs is prone to involve 

^ " r bloodvessels and occasionally a large artery 

? exposed. As a consequence slight or ma^ive 

B one of the commonest features of the 

_ ™.4- oc-ciu- at all stages. The hemorrhage. 

■ does not prove fatal. In the more advanced 

or is a strong tendency to involvement of the 

k c»es in which the larynx is primarily or 

feM«i4vFd. the course is usually rapidly dowii- 

i ulceration of the small intestine is 
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also a common <'()iiipliiiitHin jn advanced cases. This 
is not invariably attended by distinctive symptoms, so 
that the diagnosis is often in doubt. Anemia is an early 
manifestation of the disease and is characterized by n 
disproportionate reduction in the coloring matter of the 
blood, so that the pallor of the patient suggests a greater 
reduction in the blond count than is foimd to exist. 
Night-sweats and hectic fever, which have long been 
«)nsi«lpred as characteristic of tuberculous infection, are 
to be attributed to secondary infection with other bac- 
teria. As long as the process is purely tulwrculous the 
diurnal variations in temperature are comparatively 
slight. One of the benefits of the open-air treatment is 
that it tends to minimize secondary infection and thus 
to prevent the de\'el<)pment of the tj-pical hectic stage. 

The FiophflaxiB of Tubeiculoals. — The prophylaxis of 
tuberculosis in its widest sense would include almost the 
whole domain of preventive medicine, as tuberculosis is 
favored by almost all unhygienic conditions: overcrowd- 
ing, lack of sun and fresh air. lack of cleanliness, insuffi- 
cient and improper food, lack of exercise in the open air, 
etc. It has been found that the incidences of tubercu- 
losis is considerably greater in certain huuses in which 
sunlight and ventilation are particularly defective. With 
the clearing up of the slums in some modern cities 
the death-rate from tuberculosis has rapidly diminished. 
I'ersnns who are predisposed to tuberculosis, not to men- 
tion others, shoidd be housed in buildings freely exposed 
to fresh air and simlight and free from dampness. The 
food should be of a nourishing quality and should include 
an adequate amount of fat and protein. 

Treatment of Tubercnlosia.^Thc treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis consists essentially In rest, fresh air, and an 
abundant supply of nourishing food. Climate, exercise, 
tuberculin, and drugs occupy an important but secondary 
position. 

Consumptives were formerly advised to go into the 
open, and live a life of active exertion ^ — riding horse- 
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hack, cam pins, tramping, etc. According to our present 
ideaa this treatment was bad and suile<I only to a few 
exccptic»n»l cases. At present patients with fever or rapid 
pulse nre kept absolutely at rest in bed. When the acute 
sjinptoms disappear greater activity is gradually per- 
mitted and finiiUy a certain amount of work is prescribed. 
This is systematically increased and the patient is not 
con-sidcred fit for discharge until he is able to perform 
his usual work without unusual fatigue. In some instances 
work is prescribed with the idea of causing a slight febrile 
reaction (auto-inoculation with the tuberculous toxin). 

Fresh air is a ver,\' important agent in the treatment of 
this disease. Where it is possible, a well-screene<i sleep- 
ing porch or tent should l)e arranged in the yard or on 
a roof or balcony. When the weather conditions permit 
{that is, rain or snow) the shelter should Ix- completely 
opened at least on two aides so as to allow a free circula- 
tion of fresh air. Tents closely batteneil are worse than 
ordinary rooms. Cold, dry air is undoubtedly more bene- 
cial than warm or dump air. except perhaps in tulxrcii- 
lous larjiigitis, but this should not deter the patient from 
taking full advantage of the best that is available. 

Climatic treatment is not so popidar now as formerly 
because the undoubted advantages of altitude and dry 
air. etc., are In many cases counter-balanced by the 
inability to pn>cure good food, and by unsuitatble qiwr- 
ters, home-sickness, etc. Most of the advantages of 
distant climates may be obtained near home — in the 
country, mountains, State or national forests, or at the 
seashore. .Sea air is especially valuable for those who are 
suffering with the glandular and bone lesions (" scnrfula"). 

The most convenient diet and the one ordinarily 
employed consists largely of milk and eggs. Patients at 
partial rest may l>e given three quarts of milk a day 
corresiKinding to two thousand calories, half a dozen eggs 
representing nearly fi\e hundred calories, and a substan- 
tial meal making up the total to three thousand. Wry 
often four or five thousand calorics a day are iidminis- 




without large quHntities of milk ami eggs. Tlie object 
to be kept in view is the maiiiteiianee of nutrition and 
increase in weiglit uji to normal stan<lar<ls. AUowai 
must always lie made for the loss of a certain amount of 
fiit when active exercise is resumed. 

Tuberculin treatment consists in the repeated injection 
of minimum doses of tubercular toxins obtained by grind- 
ing and suspending killed tubercle bacilli. When tubei^ 
eulin was first introduced, many years ago, comparati\"ely 
large doses were employed with results which in most 
cases were far from happy. This led to its abandonment 
except for diagnosis. The injection of a moderately large 
dose of tuberculin in a person or animal possessiug u 
focus of infection anywhere in the body causes a sharp 
febrile reaction. This is constantly used in the ease of 
cattle in order to diagnose the presence of the infection. 
In human beings it is employed for the same purpose, but 
less often than formerly, on account of the dbcovery of 
less troublesome modes of applying the test. Von Pirquet 
discovered that if a little tuberculin was rubbed into 
an abrasion cm the arm, a local reaction, with redness 
and slight swelling, would appear in a daj' or two if 
tlie patient were infected with tuberculosis, (^almctte 
employed a similar reaction in the conjunctiva, but this 
is now little employed on account of the possible danger 
of injury to the eyes. The diagnostic value of these and 
several simitar methods is impaired by the fact that 
the majority of adults ha\'e tuberculous foci, latent op 
otherwise, somewhere in the \Kniy. They are, however, 
of great use in children. This leads to the modern use 
of tuberculin for treatment, which consists in the use of 
very minute doses administered hypodcpnticaliy at suit- 
able inter^-als over a long period of time. The dose is 
gradually augmented as the patient's tolerance is increased. 
Each injection is adjusteil to call forth a minimum reac- 
tion. In this manner the patient develops a resistance 
to the tubercular toxins which may enable him to over- 
come and localize the infection. The effeet of large 
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a 18 to overwhelm the defensive forces of the body ami 
to fauilitate the rapid process of the disease. I'atients 
with active tuberculosis who indulge in excessive exei^ 
fise probably absorb similar jxiisi^ins from their own 
diseased tissues and so encourage the [jrogress of the 
disease. 

The medicinal treatment of tuberculosis is disappoint- 
ing. Innumerable drugs have been proposed as specifics, 
but none of them has held a i>crmanent place except cod- 
liver oil and perhaps creosote. The former is to be 
regarded purely as a foiMl. The latter administered in 
small doses may relieve both dyspepsia and bronchitis. 
Enormous doses of creosote were formerly prescribed, but 
Jhese are now little used. lodin preparations of various 
kinds are credited by some with curative properties; 
they are frequently administered by inunction. Other 
drugs are used sjTnptomatically, e. g., ctxlein for excessive 
c-ough, nux vomica for anorexia, iron for anemia, etc. 

These and other methods of treatment may be carried 
out in the patient's home or in a sanatorium. A short 
residence in a well-regulated institution is often of great 
benefit in instilling into the patient the importance of 
a careful and systematic carrying out of all the details 
of the treatment. Patients who cannot command the 
necessary' facilities for open-air treatment at home can 
remain, with benefit, in such an institution during the 
whole course of treatment. Sanatoria are also valuable 
as refuges for advanced cases, at the same time securing ' 
a certain degree of comfort for the patients and protetting 
the general public from infection. 

Leprosy.- -The disease that we now call leprosy is 
probably not identical with that described in the Old 
Testament, which, according to the best authorities, 
included other skin conditions, and particu!arl,\' psoriasis. 
The disease prevails extensively in tropical countries 
and sporadically in northern latitudes. In this country 
there are local foci of disease in the Northwest, whither 
it has been brought bj' Scandinavian immigrants, and 
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in Uiuisianii. It 13 also prevalent in Hawaii and the 
Philippines. The Ittpcr c()!ony in the former pla<-e is 




particularly famous. The dlst-use in due t» an organism 
which in many resjitHits rcwmbtea the tubercle bacillus. 
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and is probably transmitted in a similar manner.* The 
popular exaggerated dread of contagion is unwarranted, 
as physicians, priests, "sisters," etc., have lived for years 
in comparatively close contact with cases without ac- 
quiring the disease; not all have been so fortunate. Its 
contagiousness is probably on a par with that of tuber- 
culosis. Leprosy occurs in two forms, which are, how- 
ever, frequently combined. The nodular form begins 
as red spots in the skin, from which nodules develop 
particularly about the face, knees, and elbows. The 
lumpy appearance in the face has given rise to the desig- 
nation of "lion-faced.'' In the other type nodules occur 
in and along the nerves,, causing in the beginning pain 
and later anesthesia. As a result of interference with the 
nerves the fingers and toes slough off and deep intractable 
ulcers occur. The disease is extremely chronic and 
apparently incurable. Death may result, however, from 
some complication or intercurrent disease. 

* Some authorities suspect that the bed-bug w responsible for the 
transference of this disease. 
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InfuitUe Paralysis. — Acute poliomyelitis lias only come 
iiitii priiiiiiiu'TUT lis ail epidemic disease in the last twelve 
to tiftivu yi'iirs. first in the Scamlinaviau countries, later 
ill ntlicr parts of Kuro]}e and in America. Prior to that 
time si>oradic cases had attracted attention almost solely 
lUi aiwmiit of the paralytic phenomena, the s>Tnptoms 
siijiyrsthe of infection being usually so mild as to escape 
olkservation. As time has gone on, however, epidemics 
l«i«' inereastxl in severity— culminating in that of 191(1 
m Ni'W York and neighboring States^ and the infec- 
tttat.* fraluivs haxt; come more and mure into promi- 
ittSKT. Ait ui evidence of this cliange of \iew-point the 
)sHrftl,\»^ are now regarde<l as frequent complications 
nit)H>T ttiHli c^iM-ntial or invariable accompaniments of 
liw dw«s«-. 

AUiiU eight yiNirs ajt»> the disease was reproduced experi- 
;hII> in immkeys by the inocidation of material frcmi 
ik^d >J the disease. Since that time the virus 
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has been successfully cultivated on artificial media. The 
causative organism, like the unknown agents which cause 
vaccinia and rabies, are so minute that they are invisible 
under the ordinary microscope and readily pass the finest 
filters, The virus ts easily destroyed by ordinary anti- 
septics — e. g., 1 per cent, peroxide of h\drogen or 1 per 
cent, menthol in oil — but like vaccine virus resists the 
action of glycerin (Hosenau). The infectious agent is 
found on the mucouH membranes of the nose and throat 
and of the gastro-intestinal tract, as well as in various 
internal organs and in the tissnies of the central nervous 
system. The infection is probably disseminated by tlie 
discharges from the nose and throat, though the agency 
of insects (stable fly) cannot be excluded. Healthy 
"contacts," abortive and convalescent cases seem to play 
a part in disseminating the infection. The principal 
pathological lesions are found in the ganglion (motor) 
cells of the spinal cord — hence poliomyelitis. The disease 
usually attacks infants or young children though adults 
are occasionally attacked. 

Symptoms. — !n typical cases of poliomyelitis the course 
of the dis<'ase is sharply divided into two stages (t-om- 
pareil to the humps of a dromedary by Draper) sepa- 
rated by a longer or shorter interval (a few hours to a 
few days) of apparent health. In some cases the symp- 
toms remit but do not disappear. In abortive cases 
tbe first stage alone is present. Such cases can only 
be recognized in the course of an epidemic. In other 
cases the onset ta with the nervous symptoms of the second 
stage. The symptoms of the first stage are not character- 
istic. I'sually there is slight fever, flushed cheeks, heavi- 
ness, coated tongue, constipation or there maj' be local 
sjTnptoins; sore throat, cough, vomiting or diarrhea. 
The symptoms of the second "hump" are related to the 
nervous system: fever, headache, irritabilltj", convidsions, 
hj-peresthesia, tenderness and rigidity of the back ("spine 
sign"), altered reflexes, muscular weakness and paralyses. 
Facial palsy is common and so are irregular paralyses 
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of the extremities. In fatal cases paralysis of the respira- 
torj' muscles is commoTi. Tlie acute sjinptoms are often 
of short duration but the paralyses persist, though the 
ultimate loss of power is much less than would be expected 
at first. The muscles permanently paralyzed undergo 
atniphy. One attack (»f the disease gives a high denree 
(if immunity. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis should lie principally directed 
til tiie (.iisin feet ion of discharges from the nose and throat 
and to the isolation of contacts and convalescents. Dis- 
infection of urine and feces, destruction of food remnants 
and careful screening against flies should also be practiswl, 
in short all the precautions that would be employed in 
the acute exanthemata. Nurses and other contacts may 
spraj' the nose and throat with peroxide solution, one part 
to two of water. 

The management of the first stage is the same as tliat of 
anj' mild fever. In the second stage early and repeated 
lumbar puncture is a valuable diagnostic (increase of cells) 
and therapeutic measure. Immune serum, obtained 
from persons who have passed through an attack of the 
disease, is frequently injected into the spinal canal after 
lumbar puncture and in some cases seems to have a favor- 
able effect. Occasionally severe headache, respiratory 
distress, etc., may follow such an injection. I'nder these 
circumstances the physician should be immediately sum- 
moned and needles made ready for lumbar puncture. 
Other metliods of treatment, including the injection of 
adrenalin chloride, are at present sub judice. 

After the acute stage has passed the physician will 
make use of measures designed to retore the greatest 
possible degree of function to the paralyzed muscles. 
These include stryclmin. massage, passive mo\ements, 
gjTnnastic exerckes, electricity and hydnitherapy (salt 
baths), .^motig the poor the mother ma,\- be taught 
to use massage and employ suitable movements, but in 
the well-to-do this tiwk will fall to the nurse i)r masseuse. 
I'aradic (electric) stimulation is often of great use in 
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restoring the alTected touscles. Occaaioiially the galvaDic 
current may be required. In the later stages, when com- 
plete atrophj' has occurre'l, orthopedic pnxrediires are in 
order. In a general way these include the use of various 
forms of apparatus and operations. In the last few years 
surgeons have been successful in restoring partial or com- 
plete iise of panilyzed limhs liy the transplantation of 
tendunii. This is possihle Kcciiusc nut nil the muscles of 
■A part are aftVctcd. 

Follicular Tonsillitis and Quins;. — Acute tonsillitis is 
an infection which is probably due to a modified strepto- 
coccus, similar to, or identical with that which causes 
acute articular rhcimiatism. The close relation which 
exists iMftween recurring follicular tonsillitis and rheuma- 
tism is a medical truism. ITie various forms of tonsillitis 
may be due to diatinirt microorganisms, or to microorgan- 
isms of the same kind but of varying virulence. The 
marked variations in the severity of the disease and par- 
ticularly in its communicability are sufficient evidence of 
this statement. Most cases are only slightly contagious, 
while others deserve the designation of epidemic or septic 
sore throat {the phar,\-n.\' is also involved). 

Tonsillitis is of three general types, features of all of 
which may he, and usually are, combined in individual 
cases. In one tj-pe the "pits" (follicles, lacuna?, crypts) 
in the tonsils are primarily involved. They are filled 
with a yellowish- white exuiiate which may be limited to 
them or may spread over the whole surface of the tonsil. 
Unlike the membrane of diphtheria it does not spread 
beyond the tonsil and is easily detached with a probe 
or uppliciitor. In a second t,\'pe /parench^.-matous) the 
tonsil is diffusely swollen and infiltrated, while in a third, 
quinsy, tlie inflamniation imoh'es the tissues which sur- 
round the tonsil and usually terminates in suppuration. 
In almost all cases of any severity the pharjnx is more or 
less inflamed. 

Ordinary' follicular or lacunar tonsillitis begins with 
severe headache, backache, and general pains in the 
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limbs. There may be a decided initial chill. The tem- 
perature rises immediately to 102° to 104° and the pulse 
is rapid, full, and strong. The throat may not be sore at 
first but is usually sliffhtly reddened. By the second day 
tlie follicular deposits are well marked. The involvement 
is bilateral. In severe casts there is local pain which may 
be referred to the ears, and difficulty in swallowing solids. 
After two or three days to a week the temperature falls 
by crisis and the patient rapidly reco\'ers. In the paren- 
chj-matous tjpe the local sj-mptoms are more pronounced. 
Tile follicles are not especially involved, but there may be 
small abscesses in the substance of the tonsil or tonstb. 

Quinsy (suppurative tonsillitis) is a much more dis- 
tressing affection. It may complicate or follow an ordi- 
nary attack of acute tonsillitis or it may arise indepen- 
dently. The local sj-mptoms are similar to those of 
tonsillitis but are much more marked. The swelling of 
the affected parts together with the profuse secretion of 
mucus and saliva causes considerable interference with 
breathing. The patient is usually unable to take solid 
food and even the swallowing of liqnids causes great dis- 
tress. Some persons can hardly open the mouth on acctmnt 
of the pwetling of the tissues and glands about the angle 
of the jaw. I'nlike follicular tonsillitis the disease is 
unilateral, or one tonsil after the other is involved. The 
temperature is moderate but irregular and disappears 
when the abscess has opened, whether spontaneously or 
following incision. The duration is indefinite— a week 
more or less. 

Treatment— Cases of acute follicular tonsillitis require, 
as a rule, very little local treatment beyond the u,sual 
toilet of the mouth and teeth. An alkaline spray i.t useful 
to rid the tonsib and throat of raucus. Inlenmlly a 
preliminary saline followed by salicylates, or a solution 
of potassium chlorate and chloride of Iron, suffices in mnnt 
cases. If the initial pain and headache arc ver>' 
ftcetphenetidin (phenacctin) or some similar dr 
cated. An ice-bag or hot applications exi 
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gratefu] to many patients. In quinsy more active local 
treatment is required. A free use of alkaline sprays, 
gai^les, and mouth washes aids the patient in getting rid 
of the large quantities of mucus. When suppuration has 
occurred early, incision into the peritonsilar tissue shortens 
the attack. 

Persons who have had repeatwl attacks of tonsillitis 
and quin.sy may exhibit glands which are pitted with deep 
unhealthy folliclea and deformed by scar tissue. In these 
cases o])eration may remove cryptic (hidden) infections 
which are responsible for acute (rheumatic) or chronic 
articular di.sease (arthritis deformans). 

Glandular Ferer. — Glandular fever is an acute febrile 
affection, (»ccasionall,\' seen in children, which in character- 
ized by fever of short duration, mild. con.stitutional s>'mp- 
toms and iieneral glandular swelling. Very little, if any, 
treatment is neces.sary. 

Rbeumatic Fevei. — Rheumatic fever, which is also 
known as acute articular or inflammatory rheumatism, 
is an infectiims disea.se of uncertain causation. It is 
j)n)bably dne to streptococci which have acquired a 
special predilection for the joints and other serous siu'faces 
(endocaniiiira. pericardium, pleura). Prolonged growth 
in the crypts of the tonsils or in other hidden places seems 
to modify the strept(x;occi so that they attack these 
special structures and lose their power to produce general 
inflammatory conditions. This hypothesis is worthy of 
mention, because it may explain the frequent incidence 
of rheumatism in persons who have been repeated victims 
of follicular tonsillitis. Although the disease is infectious 
and is present in epidemic proportions in the late winter 
and early spring, we do not know enough of its trans- 
mis.sion to take any precautionary measures, aside from the 
avoidance of undue exposure to wet and cold, and the 
effectual treatment of attacks of sore throat and tonsillitis 
idinp" ' " m of the tonsils in many cases). I have 
tic persons greatly benefited by 
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"Rheumatism" attacks children and young adults 
by preference but frequently recurs in later life. Primary 
rheumatic attacks in middle-aged and old persons seem 
to be mild and atypical in their manifestations. They 
are frequently simulated by the various forms of arthritis 
which are so common at that age period. Males (par- 
ticularly coachmen, drivers, carters, longshoremen, etc.) 
seem to \>e more liable than females on account of their 
greater exposure to the elements. Cold, moist climates 
and damp and badly heated houses also predispose to the 
disease (England). Certain families also consider them- 
selves rheumatic, though here there is much uncertainty 
on account of the failure to distinguisli gout, rheumatism, 
arthritis, muscular " rheumatism," etc. 

CoQTSfl. — Rheumatic fever usually begins suddenly after 
a cliilling or thorough wetting. I rememl)er sleeping in a 
long-unoccupied, chilli "spare-chamber" at a farm house 
where I \'isited in childhood and waking in the morning 
with joints so swollen and tender that I was barel\' al>Ic 
to crawl down to the heated part of the house. I'ntreated 
the disease lingers for an indefinite i>erioil, usually of 
several weeks, and is accompanied by irregular, but not 
very high, fever and by sweats. The large joints are 
successively involved, shoulders, elbows, wTists, knees, 
ankles, hips, and occasionally smaller joints. When 
new joints are involve<l those first affected tend to clear 
up and when the disease is over no permanent changes 
remain. The affected joints are red, swollen, hot and 
exquisitely tender. The most characteristic feature of the 
disease is its tendency to injure the heart. It may attack 
the lining membrane leafTets and valves (eudocardium), 
the heart muscle (myocardium) or the covering of the 
heart (pericardium). If the valves are principally affectetl 
we speak of endocarditis, if the pericardium, of peri- 
carditis, if all the structures of the heart, of canlitis. 
The advent of cardiac mischief, as the English phra.sc 
it, i.s detected by a rise in piJse and respiration rate, 
the development of a cardiac murmur, and later by car- 
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<Iiac enlargement. Pericarditis is recognised b\' its special 
phjsical signs, to-aud-fro rub, etc. Pleurisy, pneumttnia, 
cerebral sjinptoms, and very high temperature are otlier 
complications of rheumatism. Sometimes joint symptoms 
are associated with purpura as described under Furjiura 
Rheumatica. 

Diagnosis and Prognosis. — Ithcumatisni is in itsplf rarely 
fatal, but as it is the most frequent cause of chronic 
valvular heart disease its ultimate consequences are very 
serious in manj' cases. The forms of valvular disease 
have been described in Part III. The close association of 
rheumatism with chorea (St. Vitus" dance) may be referred 
to in this connection. It is questionable whether there is 
any such condition as chronic rheumatism in the sense of 
a direct sequence to the acute disease. Cases so described 
are fonns of mild arthritis or inflammation of the joints, 
due to a variety of causes. Some of them are mild forms 
of rheumatoid arthritis, others have nothing more Ix-hind 
tJiem than flat-feet for example. Acute articular rheumu- 
tism may he confuscfl with gout, with the acute forms or 
stages of rheumatoid arthritis, with infectious arthritis 
(particularly gonorrheal artliritis), etc. 

Treatment.- — Patients with rheumatism should sleep in 
flannel pajamas or nightdresses or between blankets. If 
canliac complications ensue prolonged rest in bed may 
become necessary. The diet in the febrile period should 
!>e largely fluid with cereal additions, but later a simple 
but abimdant diet should be given. This should include 
green vegetables, eggs, aitd a moderate amount of meat, 
as tliese patients are usually emaciated and anemic and 
require an abundance of imtritious foods rich in iron. 
Many physicians, however, would limit the meat more 
strictly than I have indicated. 

The medicinal treatment of rheumatism is simple and 
satisfactory. It consists of suitable doses of salicylic 
acid or some of its derivatives. Alkalies are also used, 
either separately or in combination with salicylates, 
and recently vaccines have been employed by some 
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clinicians. The local treatment is more imjuirtant from 
the nunse's stand-point. If no local mrdication is employed 
the joints may be wrapped in cutton-wool and in severe 
cases splinted. The feet should ]»■ protectet! by a cradle 
(as pressure is not only paiiirul Imt in pi-iitracte<l ca,se8 
may lead to "pointed toe" di'l'iiniiity). A cotton pad 
should also be placed beneath tlie ti'iidci AchillLs to pre- 
vent pressure on the heels whicli is likely ti> canse necrosis 
and ulceration. A great variet\' of IochI api>lieations are 
employed such as lead water and laiirianuni, saturated 
solution of Epsom .salt, diluted alcohol, oil of winter- 
green, medicated ointments, etc. WTien the .swellinf; and 
stiffness of the joints are persistent nia.ssage and baking 
are often of use. 

Mumps. ^ — Mumps (epidemic parotitis) is an infectious 
disease which attacks childrt^n and young adnlts particu- 
larly. 

The disease is more prevalent in the spring and autumn 
months than at other seasons. The incubation is long, 
from two to three weeks. The disease is contagious 
from the appearance of the first sjTnptoms. The causal 
organism is not known: it is thought by some authors 
to be II diplococcns. As a rule tlie disease is very mild, 
beginning with a slight soreness of the throat, which ia 
soiin followed by enlargement of first one, and then the 
(rthcr parotid gland. The swelling is just below the 
earand overlaps the angle of the jaw, which serves to 
distinguish it, as a rule, from simple lymphatic enlarge- 
ments, which are below tlie border of the maxilla. The 
swelling is accompanied by slight fever and malaise which, 
liotte\t'r, last onl\- a few days, while the swelling persists 
fntni a week to ten da>s; the Ij-mphatic glands of the aeck 
as well as the smaller salivary glanils are also frequently 
swollen. More rarely distant glandular organs are 
attacked: breasts, ovaries, testicles, th^Toids, and pan- 
creas. None of tliese complications are common except 
orchitis (inflaninmtion of the testicles), which occurs 111 
epidemic form in boarding schools and military bamtcks. 
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To pre\'ent tlie spread of mumps, it is i 
isolate the patient for two weeks from the t)eginnirig of the 
synipt(»nis or for one week after the disappearance of tlie 
swelling. As a rule no general treatment is necessary, 
liR'a! eolfl or hot-water compresses, lead water and laiwla- 
num, or a simple dressing of cotton being all that is 
required. During the first few days a liquid diet is usually 
acceptable on aeconnt of the difficulty in swallowing. 

Measles (MorbilU, BubeolaJ. — Measles is an acute 
inftH:tious disease characterized b\' catarrhal symjitoms, 
fever, and later, a diffuse, patchy eruption. It is doubt- 
less due t(i microorganisms, hut none have sis yet been 
diawvered. It is found in all climates, in both sexes, 
and at all ages, but most frequently in children, as their 
ekiers have been protected hy previous attacks. In iso- 
laterl places |c g., Alaska) where the population has not 
been protected hy attacks in cJiildhood, very fatal epi- 
demics have occurred in adults. One attack gives pro- 
tection in the large majority uf cases and physicians seldom 
see two attacks in the same i>erson, although such a his- 
tory is often given by patients. In such instances other 
infections have, as a rule, been mistaken for measles. 
The disease is infectious from the first catarrhal sjTnptoms 
and is transmitted direetty from patient to patient, 
rarely by second persons or infected objects. The in- 
fection seems to lie principaJlj' contained in the discharge 
from the eyes, nose, and ears, seldom if at all, in. the 
scales. ' It is extremely active, but does not stand drying 
or other unfavorable influences. Infection is therefore 
not air-borne except within short range, as from coughing 
and sneezing. The period of incubation before the appear- 
ance of the first s.vraptoms is usually ten days, and before 
the appearance of the eniption. two weeks. 

The disease liegins with catarrhal s.\mptom3 and 
fever. The eyes are red, and bright tight is unpleasant 
to the patient. There is coryza (running from the nose), 
hoarseness, sneezing, cough, and often looseness of the 
bowels. The inside of the mouth is red and swollen. 
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Riid very early in the disease white spots with a red 
border, no larger than a pin-head, are seen on the inside 
of the cheek. These are known as Koplik's spots and 
although difficult to distinguish are diagnostic iif the 
liiaease. After about four days there is frcqiietitly a 
remission of a day or two in the fe\-er and other sjTnp- 
toms on account of which the patient might be considered 
convalescent, but with the appearance of the eruption 
the fever again rises (see Fig. .50). The eruption usually 
appears first in the edges of the hair, or on the forehead, 
or below tJie ears, and then spreads to the face, limbs, 
and trunk. It is even seen on the palms and soles. It 
consists of little elevated red spots like minute pimples, 
groupe<i in irregular patches with white skin between, 
giving the patient a splotchy appearance very different 
from the uniform blush of scarlet fever. The general 
symptoms continue and the fever may be high, but in a 
few days it rapidly falls and convalescence begins. During 
the stage of convalescence desquamation of fine scales 
occurs (lasting for a week or a HttJc more), and the patient 
barring complications, rapidly reco\'ers appetite and 
strength. Numerous complications occur in measles. 
Urunchupneumonia is the most important and is respon- 
sil)k' fur the large mortality of this disease in infants. 
I{n)ncliitis uiul tulterculosis are also common respiratory 
compIicatitiiLs, the former being serious from its liability 
to terminate in pneumonia. Other sequels are defects 
of vision, deafness, and chroujc enlargement of glands. 
The frt^quency of the latter complications can Ik* much 
diminished by proper care of the mouth, nose, ears, and 
eyes. 

There are many variations in the course of the disease. 
The fever and catarrhal s.\'mptoms may be very marked 
or almost absent while the eruption may resemble that of 
other infections or be simulated by them in turn. Drug 
and other accidental rashes may also cause confusion, 
f'ombinations with diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other 
infections are not rare. The prognosis is largely deter- 




mined by these and the previously named eomplifations. 
I'ncomplicated measles is not a serious disease but the 
frequency of broiicliopneunionia and of other grave com- 
plications makes it one of the most fatal of all infections. 
It is therefore not to be regarded lightly, especially in 
undernourished or frail infants. 

Prophylaxis and Treatment. — Prevention is ver>* difficult. 
Notification, quarantine, and other public measures are 
of little avail since the most infectious period hui u.suuU,\' 
passed before the diagnosis is certain. In some places 
all regulation has been given up as useless, but it seems 
wiser to attempt to guard, as far as possible, children 
unprotected by a previous attack, and to disregard others. 
In hospitals and homes the patients should be isolated 
ill well-ventilated rooms with the bed so placed that the 
light does not strike the eyes. The na.'ial and other 
discharges should be disinfected as well as utensils and 
clothing exposed to contamination. The attendants 
should wear gowns and caps and disinfect their hands 
and faces liefore leaving the room. Quarantine should 
be maintained for " ten days after the appearance of 
the rash and until all distcharges from the nose, ears, and 
throat have disappeared and until all cough has ceased." 
The scales are not important, but their diffusion should be 
limited by the use of ointments and the usnal antiseptic 
bath at the end of the illness. 

Treatment is largelj' s>-mptoniatic. The patient should 
be kept in bed from the first and a fluid diet administered 
during the fever. As soon as the fever has disappeared 
soft diet may be given and later solids. As said before 
the eyes should be protected without limiting the ventila- 
tion. As in all infections water may be given freely. 
Tepid baths are used for high fever, restlessness, and 
insomnia. The mouth should be kept clean by the usual 
measures; spraying, or douching of the nose and throat 
will usually be approve*! by the physician. The bron- 
chitis may require local stimulating applications to the 
chest such as camphorated oil, or mustard paste, If 
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pneumonia develops open-air treatment will be useful. 
If the rasli does not "eonie ont" promptly it has lieen 
a tinie-hdiiored practice to liniijr it out with hot baths 
(nnist!ird],etc. 

German Measles {Rubella, Roseola).— Gemmu measles 
is a very mild infection resembling in some respects both 
scarlet fever and measles, but entirely distinct from either. 
The imnbation may be as long as three weeks, althuUKh 
usually it is between two and three. Adults and oliler 
children are more frequently affected than ymnifr children. 
Like measles it has a period of invasion with caWrrhal 
sj-mptoms. but these are so mihl that they are frequentl.x' 
overlooked. A general glandular enlargement is more or 
less distinctive of the disea-se. This enlargement persists 
during the rash hut disappears in convaleseenee. The 
rash appears after several days, first on the face and laU?r 
on the bod\', and finally- on the limbs. At first there are 
red spots similar to those of measles but not elevated. 
On the chest and elsewhere they may coalesce and form 
a uniform rash, difficult to distinguish from that of 
scarlet fever. The eruption is peculiar, however, in that 
different stages are present at the Siime time in different 
parts of the body. The eruption disappears in a few days 
and the patient is convaleseeut. The temperature 
seldom rises above UX)°. There are no complications, as 
a rule, and no mortality. The treatment is practically 
nil, although the patient should be kept in the hou.se 
during the height of the disease. Partial quarantine is 
probably sufficient. The disease is infectious on close 
contact, but is seldom carried by a tliird party. 

Scarlet Fever.— This disease is much less widespread 
than measles, being largely restricted to the temperate 
zone. It attacks only a small portion of those who are 
exjMsed to infection. It occurs in epidemic form and 
attacks principally young children. The infectious mate- 
rial is found in the discharges from the nose, ears and 
throat (or from suppurating glands), and to a less extent 
in the desquamating skin during early convalescence. 
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The infection, unlike that of measles, is verj' resistant 
and clings to clothinK. infected rooms, etc.. for a long 
period. It can probably be carried by a third [>erson 
and such persons (carriers) may harbor the infectinn 
or^nism in their throats. The causal microorganism 
is unknown but is probably a rainlified form of the strep- 
tococcus. The incubation is short, rarely over seven 
days, and usually only two or three days. The disease is 
infectious from the verj' beginning, but as the rash comes 
out within twenty-four hours, dissemination from failure 
to recofjiiiKe the infection is less probable than in measles. 
The first sjTnptoms are vomiting or coimd.sions, head- 
ache, and sore throat. The face is flushed, but the enip- 
tion appears first on the neck and chest and then spreads 
downward involving the limbs last. There is no real erup- 
tion on the face, but the pallor of the skin around the 
mouth in contrast to the reii flush of the cheeks is striking. 
The eniption itself is made up of minute red points not 
at all raised and all blending together in a uniform red 
blush. On the extremities it is sometimes patchy and 
may be mistaken for measles. Typical {rases with asso- 
ciated s\-mptoms are easily recognized, but slight or 
atypical cases are difficult to distinguish fn»m a multitude 
of other similar rashes. These rushes are the bug-bear 
of hospital interns and others who are charged with 
the duty of excluding infectious disease, and at the same 
time are not expected to exclude or mistake other con- 
ditions. In addition to measles, German measles, and 
even smallpox, all of which may closely simulate scarlet 
fever, there are deceptive rashes due to fotxl infections, 
to serum injections, to tlrugs, and even to enemas. Drug 
rashes due to lielladonnu, quinin, sodium salicylate, and 
cojiaiba are well known. 

Course. — The period of invasion lasts, as a rule, only 
twenty-four hours and is characterized by headache, 
vomiting, sore throat, fever, and rapid pulse. At the end 
of twenty-four hours the rash begins to ajjpear and lasts 
about four days when it is sm-ceeded by desquamation 
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which may last for six or seven weeks. The latter varies 
in character from a fine powder-like deposit to large sheets 
of skin which may form perfect casta of hands or feet. 
In mild cases in which the patients are seen in the later 
stages of the disease the diagnosis can often be made 
from the character of the desquamation. The fever rises 
rapidly with the onset, maintains its height during the 
acme of the disease, and falls rapidly, though not by 
crisis, with the disapi>earance of the rash. The normal 
temperature is reached about the seventli ilay. The 
pulse is at first out of proj>ortion to the fever and this 
is regarded as a characteristic symptom. It may be 
noticeable in the earliest stages only. The throat is 
almost always red, swollen, and covered with mucus. 
In bad cases ulceration and membrane formation are 
seen. A mixed infection with diphtheria is not unusual. 
With the inflammation of the throat there is an associated 
enlargement of the glands of the neck. The tongue ia 
at first heavily coated with white, but at the time of the 
appearance of the eruption the papillie become red and 
swollen and project tlirough the white, giving the tongue a 
strawberry-! ike appearance. A few days later after the 
coating has disappeared the tongue is red and the papillse 
prominent, so that the organ looks like a raspberry. 
The term "strawberry tongue" is frequently applied to 
either or both of these appearances. Evidently the 
enlarged red papillie are the characteristic features. With 
these more tjpical sj-mptoms are associated the usual 
concomitant phenomena of fever: thirst, loss of appetite, 
gaatro- intestinal derangements, scanty urine of dark color, 
mild delirium, occasionally convulsions at onset, etc. 

The final stage of desquamation or convalescence is 
perhaps the one requiring the most care, for while the 
patient may feel almost well, it is during this time that 
the most serious complications occur. Endocarditis, 
otitis media, diphtheria, rhinitis, bronchopneumonia, 
arthritis, nephritis, and relapse are the most important. 
Of these nephritis is the most characteristic and the most 




to be dremied. Tlie nasal and aural iufectiona are iin- 
portaut from the point of view of prophylaxis, as the dis- 
charges are prone to convey the disease and to prolong 
the period of infectivlty. The onset of nephritis should 
be inunediately revealed by routine examination of the 
urine. The usual symptoms are: headache, cfinvuisions, 
nausea, vomiting, hifih puhe tcns^ion (fiishhloori-pressuro. 




edema, scanty, smoky urine, etc. Nephritis often docs 
not occur until the third week of convalescence or later. 
Diphtheria la common after scarlet fever, especially in 
institutions, but if it is recognized promptly and treated 
with antitoxin the mortality is not so high as might be 
expected. Middle-ear disease is a prolific cause of deafness, 
but here again early treatment produces good results. 
As in other infertions there are several types described: 
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mild, or trivial cases, simple cases covered by the above 
genera,) description, toxic or malignant cases in which the 
symptoms are intense, and death supervenes in a few hours 
or days, and septic cases in which the throat symptoms, 
swelling, exudation, ulceration, and glandular enlarge- 
ment are in the ascendant. The last type requires active 
l(K:al treatment. Scarlet fever, uncomplicated, is more 
fatal than measles, hut is not so important a cause of 
death on account of its restricted distribution. The com- 
plications are greatly feared rather for their ultimate 
results than un iU'Couut of the immediate danger. 

Prophylaxis and Treatment. — I'ntphylactic measures are 
of more importance in scarlet fever than in measles, 
both on account of the severity of the infection and 
because there is a uiuch better chance of preventing the 
spread of the disease (possibility of early diagnosis and 
general un susceptibility). The health of!lcer does not have 
to contend, as in the case of measles, with the fatalistic idea 
that infection is sooner or later ine^■itable, and that efforts 
at prevention are useless. On the other hand, there is 
no specific protective measure comparable to vaccination 
in smallpox. In view of these facts the patient should 
be rigidly quarantined with an attendant, and the quaran- 
tine maintained for five or six weeks from the onset (in 
New York thirty days). The general details have already 
been described. Contacts after receiving a disinfectant 
bath and donning clean clothing should not associate 
with children for a week at least, i. p., until the period of 
incubation has passed (in I'hitarlelphia two weeks). 
The imtient shoultl be frequently anointed with iiiiitmeiit, 
with or without antiseptics, in onlcr to limit the dis- 
semination of scales, and the nose and throat should 
receive attention. Slight desquamation neeil not be a 
bar to raising the quarantine, but aural or nasal discharge 
is of more imiwrtanee. Some authorities (Ker) advise that 
discharged patients should avoid intimate contact (kis»- 
ing. etc.), with sustreptible persons for a long period o( 
time. 
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Tn a certain extent the treatment h also of a preventive 
nature so far as the patient is oiincerned. Flannel night 
elothing and blankets inKtewl of slieets siiould he used, 
and rest in bctl continued for two weeks durinp; con- 
valescence, as a precaution against nephritis and joint 
complications. For the same reason the febrile diet of 
milk should be adhered to until late in cinnalesconec. 
To this fruit, breads, cereals, vcjrctidili's. luid efiK^ inav 
be added. Meat, fish, and fowl sh.nild In- .■x<'liidcd until 
the danger of nephritis is wpII over. Tlie toilet of tlie 
mouth, nose, and throat is most im|K)rtant f(tr the avoid- 
ants of aural and respiratory complications. In case 
of nephritis the usual measures (see Acute Nephritis) to 
secure elimination will be in order. iSerums and vaccines 
have been used in scarlet fever hut are not much in vogue. 
Drug treatment is piu-ely s^Tnptomatic. 

Smallpox or Varii^ — In former times smallpox was a 
scourge almost as common as measles is now. and like the 
latter disease attacked children principally. It was very 
fatal and even those who recovered were frequentl\' disfig- 
ured by excessive scarring. At the present time owing Ui 
the efficiency of vacx-ination , it is a relatively rare affec- 
tion; during seventeen years of practice, the writer has 
encountered only two or three cases. Many cases moreover 
are modified by vaccination and are very mild (varioloid). 
Small epidemics occur from time to time, principally 
in unprotected persons or in adults who have outgrown 
their childhood immunity (from primary vaccination). 
In countries where revaccination is system atl call;' prac- 
tised, as in Germany, the disease is almost non-existent. 
In England, on the other hand, where the scruples of 
individuals are allowed to defeat the purpt)se of vaccina- 
tion laws, serious epidemics have occurred, one of the 
worst in recent years having been in Jenner's own county. 
The causative organism of smallpox has not yet been 
discovered, but recent reports indicate that the solution of 
the problem may not be long delayed. In the pustular 
stage ordinary pus organisms occur as secondary Invaders. 
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After an inciihalion of nboiit twelve days the disease 
sets in suddenly' with liigh fe\er, loss of appetite, sleepless- 
ness, delirium, severe headache and backache, chills, and 
perhaps naiLsea and vomiting. Sometimes a difTuse rash 
occurs which may mislead the physician and suggest scarlet 
fever or other infections. With the appearance of the 
eruption on the third day the "initial" fever disappears. 
The stage of remis.'^ion lasts about four days. The erup- 
tion appears as little reddish, "shot-like" elevations 
or papules about the WTists and m the edge of the hair. 
The face, forearms, and Wrists show the most profuse 
eruption while the chest and abdomen may be almost 
or entirely free, .\fter a day or a day and a half, the 
papules become vesicles (blisters) filled with clear fluid. 
This gradually bewnnes milky and finally, about the sixth 
day of the disease, the vesicles are converted into "um- 
bilicated" pustules. Finally the pustules rupture and 
form crusts which separate after a period of weeks to 
leave the characteristic pitted scars. During the pustular 
stage there is a secondary irregular fever which varies 
in degree and duration in accordance with the profiiseness 
of the eruption. In mild cases or in varioloid llierc may 
be only a few inistulcs on tlie face or wTists, while in tlie 
continent or severe types the face may be a mass of 
pustules blende<l together by inflamed and edematous 
skin. In such cases the secondary fever may be high 
and its associated s^-mptoms severe. The severest form 
b hemorrhagic or black smallpox. Complications are 
not common, the most frequent lieing conjimctivitis; 
otitis, and afi'ections of the respiratory tract. Mild cases 
are difficult to diagnose and are responsible for tJie wide 
diffusion of the disea.se. For this reason chicken-pox 
cases, especially in adults, are always viewed with sus- 
picion when variola is epidemic. Chicken-pox is often 
seen on the body while smallpox, as we have seen, usually 
spares the trunk. 

Vaccination renders the prophylaxis of smallpox com- 
paratively simple. AfTected persons ore always removed 
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to special hospitals where the strictest quarantine is 
exercised (isolation for at least two weeks). The infected 
quarters, clothing, etc., are (Hsinfected and those who have 
been exposed are vaccinated. When tlie disease is preva- 
lent all who have not been recently vaccinated should 
undergo the operation again. Otherwise vaccination in 
infancy and again on entering school is probably sufficient. 
Even after an attack of the disease itself immunity tends 
to become less with time, although a certain resistance 
may always persist. 

Vaccinia. — Vaccinia is a disease of cattle (a similar 
affection is foimd in horses) which manifests itself as pus- 
tules on the udders. The local and constitutional sjTnp- 
toms are of a very mild character, but Jenner found that 
milkmaids and others who had acquired the infection 
in their work were immune to smallpox. Prior to this 
disa)very it was customary to inoculate people with 
actual smallpox vnriis to gain immunity from the ravages 
of the pest. Jenner was thus able to test the efficacy of 
vaccination by inoculation and to confirm his observations. 
From that time inoculation, which had sometimes been 
fatal and wa.s always liable to spread the disease by con- 
tagion, was replaced by this new and practically harmless 
method. In Jenner's time, and even down to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it was custumarj' to 
take the scab from a healthy child and preserve it for 
future vaccinations. While this was on the whole a satis- 
factorj' plan it occasionally led to unfortunate conse- 
quences on account of the simultaneous inoculation of 
other diseases, pjirficularly of s\-philis. However, objec- 
tions based on this score are no longer valid, as humanized 
lymph is not used at the present time. At present lymph 
is obtained by inoculating the udders of healthy calves. 
The pulp so obtained i^ mixed with gljcerin and kept 
until free from contaminating organisms. The calves are 
killed and examined for tuberculosis or otJier disease and 
the vaccine is tested for freedom from tetanus. Serious 
infections due to the IjTnph itself are now of the rarest 
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ofcuireitce, ulthough a vaccination wountl, like any scratcli 
if carelessly treated, may sen'e as an avenue of entrance 
for Slime ciian<'e infeetion such as erysipelas. The nature 
of vaccinia was long unknown; at the present time there 
is little reason to doubt tJiat it is a mild form of variola 
which has been robbed of its virulence and contagiousness 
by passage through an extremely resistant anbial. This 
produces a pennanent change in the virus without depriv- 
ing it of its siwcific pnrtective power against sniaIl|>ox. 

In ]x;rBons who ha\'e been vaccinated and are still 
immune revaccination does not " take," but on the second 
da\' a small area of redness appears which indicates their 
immunity. It is similar to the von Pirquet reaction, which 
is emplojcfl in the diagnosis of tulierculnsis. In susceptible 
persons, on the other Imnil, nothing is .seen until the third 
or fourth day, when a papule appears. On the fifth day 
vesiculation occurs and this is in tuni succeeded by 
pustulation, crusting, and scarring. The total duration Ls 
three or four weeks. Mild constitutional symptoms may 
be present for a day or two with local induration and 
swelling. More severe reactions are usually due to mixed 
infection with pus organisms. These seldom prove serious 
and are treated on general antiseptic principles. Enlarge- 
ment of the neighboring lymphatic glands is the rule. The 
site of vaccination is not important; it is usuallx- practised 
on the arm near the insertion of the deltoid or on the 
outer side of tlie leg near the head of the fibula, the choice 
being determined liy the freedom of these regions from 
nuivement. 

Chicken-pox. — Chicken-pox or varicella is one of the 
least serious of all the infections and one that rarely 
requires treatment. As already .stated it is of most 
importance on account of its resemblance to varioloid. 
The incubation is approximately two weeks and tlie erup- 
tion may he the first and only sjinptom, although slight 
fever for two or three days is the rule. The eruption, 
unlike that of smallpox, is chiefly confined to the trunk, 
but a few vesicles appear on tlie face also. The eruption 
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comes out in crops, first as papules and then as vesicles. 
The vesicles dry to crusts, but occasional ones form 
pustules, and presumably give rise to the characteristic 
scars with which almost all persons are marked. The 
irregularity of the eruption and its situation usually 
suflSce to distinguish it from varioloid, but at times the 
most experienced are puzzled. On accoimt of the con- 
tagious character of the disease children should be isolated 
for at least twelve days and imtil the crusts have separated. 
Other children of the family should be kept from school. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IXFErnOT'S AM) PARASITir DISE.\SES- 
ri.ASS IV. 



In tliia grnup the infectious agent enters by the mnnth 
(liDokworm disease, in which it enters through the skin, 
is an exception) and as a rule multiples in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. 

(a) The iiifeetion is disseminated principally by the 
intestinal discliarges. Bacterial infections (oneexceptlon). 

(fc) Dissemination occurs through the agency of inter- 
mediate hosts. Animal parasites. 



A. BaiTKMIAL iNrElTlONS. I, 

Tj'jihoid ot BntMip Fever. 

I'viiise of Iho DiseuM. 

CompUmticMis and Sequels ot 
Typhoid. 

TroHUneQt of T>T>hoid Fovor. 

Diet in Typbwd Fovit. 

H]-dtoth«r>ipy. 
Mai la F<n-er. 
CMcni. 
Ib'wiHei^-. Dt>rillitr> bikI Aii»-ln.-, 



Threadworms. 
Trentment. 
Rouud or Lutnbricoiil Wonu. 
Hnokworma and Hookwonn Di»- 

Thp Trie hitm nnd Tn'rhiDoaU. 



A. BACTERUI. INFECTIONS. 

Typhoid or Enteric Faver. — The name t> plmid < " t>-phDs 
likf'l rtvalls the ctinfusion that formerly existed between 
this disease it.vphus abdominalis) and the now r»re jail 
or ^tip fever (t>phus exanthematicus) which vcv usuaUly 
designate simply as ty[^us. Our German patients, oo 
the otlier ham), when they speak of an attack ot 
"tjphns" usually mean enteric fever. Tjpboid fcx*r b 
cau»d by the Bacillus t>'phosus and is dianuteined 
paihologtcally: by uleeratioo in the lower pan of tbesnml 
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intestine, hy enlargement of the spleen, and hy degener- 
ative changes in the heart, liver, ami other organs; clini- 
cally; by a proIonge<J febrile course (commonly three to 
six weeks), an eruption of rose spots, bronchitis, diarrhea, 
delirium, stupor, and exhaustion. 

The characteristic ulcers' involve the thin areas of 
tonsil-Iike tissue known as I'eyer's patches, which are 
situatefl in the last few feet of the ileum Just before it 
enten* the large bowel. At first they are merelj" swollen, 
but alxmt the third week of the disease they begin to 




ulcerate and present a ragged appearance. The ulcera- 
tion may invohe small bl<KKlvessels, causing serious or 
fatal hemorrhage, or the htiwel may be perforated with 
the production of peritonitis. The spleen is large and 
soft and can usually be readily felt during life. 

The typhoid bacilli are found not only in the intestinal 
ulcers hut in many other organs and tissues and even in 
the roae spots. They are readilj- cultivated from the 
blood early in the disease so that bkMxl cultures form 
one of the earliest and most reliable means of diagnosis. 





CHAPTKR VII. 

INFEfTIOTS AND PARASITIC DISEASES— 
('L.\SS IV. 

I\ this group the infectious agent enters by the mouth 
{hookworm diseaiie, in which it enters tlirough the skin, 
is an exception) and as & rule multiples in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. 

(a) The infection is disseminated principally by the 
intestinal discharges. Bacterial infections (one exception). 

{!>) Dissemination occurs through the agency of inter- 
mediate hosts. Animal parasites. 



A. BAtTEniAL iNrEl-riONB. 

Typhoid or Entciir Fovor. 

Couigp of the DiseHW. 

ComplirntioiiB nud Sectuelie ol 
Typhmd. 

TrcHtmont ot Typhoid Fover. 

Diet in Tyi)boi(i Fover. 

Hydiotheritp)'. 
Malta Fover. 
Cholent. 
DyBenltTy, Hiirillury iimi Anieliic 



Thread nrorniH. 
TriMitmenC. 
Round or Lumhricoid Worms. 
Horikwomis und Himku-onn Dis- 

The Trinhinn nnd Triohinosis. 

Tapeworms. 

PkhinuocH'i;iui Disonae. 



A- BACTERIAL INFECTIONS. 

Typhoid or BntericFever.— The name t\i)liiiid ("typhus 
like") recalls the confusion that formerly i-\istfd l»elween 
this disease (typhus ahdoininali.-i) ami Hie mow rare jati 
or ship fever (typhus exantheniaticusi which wc usually 
desi^iate simply as tjphus. Our German patients, on 
the other hand, when they speak of an attack ot j 
"typhus" usually mean enteric fever. Typhoid"" 
caused by the Bacillus typhosus and l.s 
pathologically: by ulceration in the lowc 
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At the end of a week or ten days certain substances are 
found in the blood wliich have the power, when broURht 
into contact with active living typhoid bacilli in pure 
culture, of checking their movements and causing them 
to chimp. This is the basis tif the valuable and diag- 
nostic Widal reaction. Material for this test is obtained 
by puncturiiig the finger and collecting a little blood in 
a narrow tube which is drawn out at the ends to permit 






■ ^^1 


1 


I 


(Simon.) 

sealing by heat. Another method is to catch a few drops 
of blood on a piece of glazed paper or on a glass slide. If 
this method is employed the bloo*! should he thoroughly 
dried before it is sent to the laboratory. 

Many obscure epidemics, particuhirly in institutions, 
have been traced to carriers. \Vhen these persons are 
employed in the kitchen the danger is of course increased. 
Lettuce and other "truck" vegetables are frequently 
fertilized with "night soil" and this may lead to obscure . 
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sporadic or epidemic outbreaks. Oysters are open to 
contamination on account of the custom of "fattening'' 
them in fresh water (often contaminated with sewage) 
after their removal from the salt water. Flies have also 
been convicted of carrying typhoid bacilli from infected 
discharges to the food (from "latrine'* to "mess-tent*')- 
I have considered these less frequent causes in order to 
call attention to their importance in many cases, but I 
do not mean to undervalue the most prolific source of 
typhoid infection, namely, drinking-water. Wells and 
springs in the country are very often badly placed and 
open to contamination from surface drainage or from 
underground communication with sources of pollution. 
City supplies are open to more gross defilement from 
sewers and streams, etc. Tardy efforts are being made 
to minimize these conditions and the large cities of the 
Eastern States have recently spent scores of millions in 
either filtering bad water or in bringing pure water from 
a great distance. Frequently chlorinated lime is employed 
to purify water supplies, but usually as an accessory 
measure. In many cities the disease is decreasing, but 
it still maintains its hold in the country. Its frequent 
occurrence and prolonged course make it the most impor- 
tant of acute infections both for the nurse and the 
physician. 

Coarse of the Disease. — ^There are a great many varia- 
tions in the course of typhoid cases, some of which will be 
described below. The following sketch will serve to 
illustrate the course of an ordinary case unmodified by 
treatment (see Fig. 52). The incubation is on the average 
ten days. The symptoms at first are indefinite: "gener- 
ally out of sorts,'* loss of appetite, headache, diarrhea, 
abdominal pain, cough, slight chills, gradually increasing 
fever, etc. Nosebleed is common, but not so invariable 
as commonly thought. Constipation is almost as frequent 
at this stage as diarrhea. At the end of a week the tem- 
perature has climbed to 102°, 103°, or 104° and the patient 
has usually succumbed and gone to bed. The next week 
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or two are charat-terized by niniiy of the same symptoms 
in an aggravated degree. The fever is high and contin- 
uous with a slight morning remission. Hydrotherapy 
has little or only a temporary effect on the temperature. 
The pulse is relatively slow hut soft and dicrotic. (See 
pages 86 and 87.) Rose spots appear on the abdomen, 
chest, and shoulders. Headache is replaced by stupor 
and delirium. The tongue if not persistently treated 
becomes dry and hrown and the teeth are covered with 
dry brown de{)osits known as "sordes." Diarrhea may 
be severe with stools of a "pea soup" consistency and 
musty odor. In the third week, or in prolonged cases 
perhaps in the fourth or fifth week, the morning temper- 
ature begins to show very marked remissions and reacts 
readily to measures adopted to lower it. This period 
corresponds to that of ulceration in the Ixiwel, and per- 
foration or hemorrhage is to be dreade<l. Stupor and 
delirium continue and emaciation and weakness arc 
progressive. Bronchitis which is often marked in the 
early stages is replaced by congestion in the dependent 
portions of the lungs. In the fourth or final week of 
fever the temperature gradually descends to normal, the 
patient's mind becomes active, the appetite returns, and 
a rather tedious convalescence begins. This is liable to 
be marred bj' the recrudescence of fever from constipa- 
tion, overfeeding, or other slight causes, by relapse, in 
which the whole course of the disease is repeated, usually 
in an abbreviated and milder form, but occasionally with 
greater severity, or hy one of the many imfortimate 
sequels. 

Occasional cases occur witli symptoms rewmhling 
tj-phoid in which a Widal reaction fails to appear. These 
are frequently due to organisms allied to the typhoid 
bacillus, but differing from it in some respe<'ts. Paraty- 
phoid is the most common of these fe\'ers. Ctilon bacillus 
infection may also priKiucc a similar train of s>Tnptoins 
hut it is more likel,\- to invade the genit«Miriiiar\ tract, 
inducing pyelitis, etc. 
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The mode of onset and course of the disease may show 
nmny variations. Some cases are so mild in their onset 
or the patients are so insensible to suffering that they 
continue on their feet for the first week or two of the 
disease. These cases are known as "walking typhoid." 
The prognosis Ls iisually more serious than tliat of the 
ordinary' disease. Otlier cases pursue an excejitionally 
mild and al>breviated course. Atypical mo<les of onset 
are those with acute nephritis and uremia, with croup- 
ous pneumonia, with violent delirium, or with severe 
chills. 

Complications &nd Sequela ol Typhoid. — The complica- 
tions and sequelie of typhoid are legion. Some of them 
consist merely in an exaggeration of ordinary symptoms 
of the disease such as bronchitis and diarrhea. It will 
save time, however, to fake them up systematically. 

Mild delirium and mental helwtude, as mentioned 
above, are almost invariable symptoms of the disease; 
ixxrasional cases are marked from the onset by wild 
maniacal delirium. More characteristic is a low mutter- 
ing delirium associated with picking at the bedclothes or 
at imaginary objects, twitching of the tendons (subsultus). 
dry, brown tongue, sorties on the teeth, general mus- 
cular relaxation (slipping down in tlie bed), and incon- 
tinence of urine and feces. When these .symptoms of 
extreme prostration ("typhoid state") develop in other 
diseases they are sometimes described as "typhoid," 
irrespective of the presence or absence of enteric fever 
(for example "typhoid pneumonia"). This is often a 
source of cftnfuslon in history taking. Thanks to good 
nursing and the stimulation of the nervous, cardio- 
vascular, and respiratory systems by cold baths, these 
symptoms are seldom seen in typhoid at the present 
day. Insanity, due either to intoxication or exhaustion, 
is not an unusual sequel of the disease. As previously 
stated (page 3ti) the prt^nosis is usually favorable for 
ultimate recovery. Neuritis with paralysis occurs occa- 
sionally as a sequel. It is common, however, for patients 
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to suffer from hyperesthesia of the extremities, "tender 
toes." 

More or less profound anemia is a natural sequel of so 
severe a disease. This is of the secondary tjTw, i. e., the 
coloring matter of the blood suffers more than tlie cell 
comit. During the fever the leukocytes are reduced 
tu uumber (leukopenia); if inflammatory complications 
occur this characteristic leukopenia is replaced by a 
leukocjlosis, 

\'al\-ular heart disease is not common, but myocardial 
weakness is the rule in severe cases. In convalescence 
patients sometimes have a rapid, but more often an 
extremely' slow, soft pulse. One of the conunon compli- 
cations of the disease is phlebitis; thi^ almost always 
affects the left femoral vein and causes at first moderate 
pain {a\-oid rubbing or massage iu suspicious cases), and 
later marked swelling (edema) of the extremity. It b 
identical in sjinptoms and treatment with that seen after 
childbirth (milk leg). 

Bronchitis is one of the ordinary sjniptoms of tj^phoid 
fever and is only to be regarded as a complication when 
it is excessive in degree, or when it extends to the finer 
bronchioles or alveoli (bronchopneumonia). In severe 
cases there is almost alwajs passive congestion at the 
bases of tJie lungs revealed hy didncss and fine rales 
("moist" or bubbling sounds on auscultation). The 
patient's position should be changed from time to time 
to cbviatc this condition so far as possible. Croupous 
pneumonia may complicate the disease at the onset, as 
already mentione*!, or later during its course. 

I.03S of appetite is more or less constant iu all severe 
cases during the febrile stage, but in con\'alescence the 
appetite is inordinately great. Gaseous distention of the 
abdomen or tJ^npanite3 is often a serious ctanpHca- 
tion. Sometimes it appears to be due to the diet (milk), 
although it may l>e due in part to a toxic paralj'sis of the 
bowel wall. Diarrhea is a regular symptom of the dis- 
ease, but when excessive is a very serious complication. 
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Constipation is common io convalescenre; sometimes the 
accmnulation of feces ia so great as to require removal by 
instrumental means (c. g., by handle of a spoon). The 
most serious and fatal complications of typhoid are 
hemorrhage and perforation, both of which occur as a rule 
in the later weeks of the disease. The onset of hemorrhage 
is suggested by a sudden fall In the temperature, rapid, 
feeble pulse, increasing pallor, etc., and is confirmed by 
the appearance of blood in the stools. This may appear 
as large clots or the stools may present a tarry appear- 
ance. In the presence of hemorrhage the patient should 
be kept absolutely quiet and if tbere is any mental or 
physical agitation a hypodermic of morphin (gr. J) should 
be administered. Many physicians will not allcw even a 
bed-pan to l)e used for fear that the added exertion may 
renew the hemorrhage. The foot of the bed should be 
raised and an ice-bag applied to the abdomen. In an 
emergency the nurse should treat the patient along these 
lines but should omit administering medicine by the 
mouth or bowel unless specifically ordered. Astringents 
by the moutli, although of doubtful efficiicy, are some- 
times used by the physician. Cielatin raaj' be given freely 
by the mouth to favor clotting; its emplo;nnent by sub- 
cutaneous injection has proved t(H> hazardous (tetanus) 
and painful to encourage its further use. Calcium lac- 
tate by the mouth and bhxid serum administered subcu- 
taneously are now extensively usetl to promote clotting. 
Perforation of the intestine occurs in the lower part of 
the small intestines, rarely in the large, and results from 
deep ulceration, excessive distention, etc. The cure of 
this otherwise fatal complication by operation depends 
upon early diagnosis. The accident is suggested by a 
sudden fall in the temperature, an increased rapidity of 
the pulse, sudden pain, or increased tenderness and rigid- 
ity of the abdomen, etc. Any symptoms in the least 
degree suggesti\e should be immediately reported to the 
physician. Sudden severe pain in the lower abdomen ia 
very characteristic, but is often masked by the apathetic 
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state of the patient. The patient should be kept abso- 
hitely quiet and tlie pain relie\Td if necessary bj' an 
ice-bag. 

Inflammation of thi- gall-bladder is a common compli- 
cation or sequel of typhoid fever. The bile is a very 
favorable culture medium for t^Tjhoid bacilli and they 
have been found in the gall-bladder years after infection. 
The complication in important ratlier as a cause of gall- 
bladder disease than on account of any acute symptoms 
dining the t,\-phoid attack. In typhoid "carriers" the 
bacilli frequently come from an infected gall-blaiider. 

Albuminuria is very common in the course of this dis- 
ease and severe nephritis Dccasinnally occurs. 1 liave 
seen patients die with uremic symptoms at the height of 
a tj-phoid attack. Typhoid bacilli are almost constantly 
found in the urine and if tiiey persist into convalescence, 
the patient becomes a source of danger to others 
("carriers"). 

.Joint affections are not common as coropliciitions or 
sequels of t>-ph(>i<l but wcasionally occur. The spine is 
freijuently affected, causing chnmic \mn and rigidity 
("typhoid spine"). Periostitis of the tibia and other 
bones is not very unusual. Of the skin complications the 
most troublesome is furunculosis. When a single case 
exists in a ward the infection is very liable to spread to 
others. Careless bathing and sponging are frc-quently 
responsible for the transference of the infection from 
patient to )mtieiit. 

Treatment.^ Pco/fAi/frtc'ic Treatment. — The stwtls and 
urine shouhl be disinfected by the addition of equal parts 
of o per cent, carbolic, milk of lime, 3 per cent, chlorinated 
lime, 10 per C'ent. fonnalin solution, etc. After thon»ughly 
mixing the vessels should be allowed to stand for some 
tune liefnre being emptied. In some large hospitals 
doui)le jacketed recei\'eri are provided for sttTiJization by 
live steam. Bedding, clotliing, etc., slumht Ik' soaked in 
carbolic or placed immediately in a boiler for steriliza- 
tion bj; heat. Gauze and cotton used for cicunsing the 
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miiuth. etc., should be burned. The patient's dishes 
should hv kept separate from those of the household and 
iihould lie sferLizcd at the end of the case or after each 
feefliiiK according to circumstances. The riMmi or wanl 
should lie well screened and infected objects should be 
immediatelj' co\eretI in order to prevent access of flies. 
Nurses and attendants sliould scrub their hands thor- 
oughly before eating. t'areles.'tnesH in this respect is 
probably the cause of the undue frequency' of typhoid 
among mir,ses and orderlies. Autit\'phoid vaccination is 
now l)eing used as an additional prophylactic, but the 
security against infection thus afforded does not excuse 
can-lessness in preventive treatment. The prophylaxis of 
typhoid in the hospital is simplified when the patient can 
Ijc treated in special wards. 

The patient suffering from tjphoid should be kept at 
absolute rest. This necessitates the use of the Ijcil-pan 
and urinal. A soft but firm mattress is sufficient in the 
niajoritj' of cases hut with .severe emaciation or a ten- 
dency to bed-sores an air- or water-bed is preferable or 
even essential. Sometimes bony prominences may be 
pniteeted lly rubber or cotton rings. On account trf the 
danger uf bed-sores and of " hypostatic" congestion of the 
lungs the patient ftliould not be permitted to rest con- 
stantly' on the back, but sliould be tumef! frequently 
from side to side. The back and buttocks should be fre- 
quently <'leansed, sponged with alcohol, and thoroughly 
powdered. (Compound stearate of zinc or talcum pow- 
der.) These precautions are particularly essential if the 
patient is incontinent. In many cases it is necessary to 
support the l)edclothing on a cradle to protect the tfws 
{if tender) from pressure. In men and children it is 
usually best to cut the hair closel,\', but in women frequent 
aud thorough combing and brushing may obviate the 
necessit\' of this measure. An ice-cap ajjplied to the head 
is grateful in cases with .'levere headache; it should be 
loosely filled so as to conform to the shape of tlie head 
and must l>e water-tight. Some physicians apply to the 
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abdomen an ice-hag, a coil with nnining cold water, or 
ice compresses. If the latter are used the patient will 
need to be well protected witJi water-proof linen or silk. 
Special attention should be given to the care of the 
mouth, teeth, and tongue which should be rinsed after 
every feeding and cleaTied with pledgets of cotton, moist- 
ened in a mild antiseptic solution with or without glycerin.' 
A dry, brown, fissured tongue and teeth heavily coated 
with sordes are usually due to defective nursing as much 
as X» the condition of the patient. 

/Jiff.— ^The traditional diet in typhoid consists of milk 
with the occasional addition of bntth, beef-juice, and egg- 
water. This regimen (e. jr., a glass of milk every two 
houra for ten feedings) seldom .yields more than fifteen 
hundred calories and frequently much less, about eight 
hundred, if broth is given alternately with milk. The 
advantages of this tiiet are the sense of security which it 
gives against hemorrhage and perforation, its simplicity, 
and its ease of digestion. Its chief disadvantages are the 
marked loss of nutrition, the tendency to meteorism 
(distention), and the impossibility of satisfying the 
patient's a]>petite as convalescence appn)acJie5. Disturb- 
ances due to milk diet are sometimes attributable to an 
impure supply (high bacterial "count") and not to tlte 
milk in itself. Few phj-sicians now adhere to tliis rigid 
dietary throughout. Haw or soft-boiled eggs, junket, 
com-stardi, and other semisolid foods are commonly 
added as convalescence approaches. Other physicians, 
while employing a diet which is largely liquid (milk), 
increase its caloric value enormously by the addition of 
milk-sugar, creain, eggs, cereals, etc. (up to five tliousand 
or six thousand calories). The aim is to furnish sufficient 
food to maintain completely the nutrition of the body, 
in spite of tJie adtlitional drain upon it resulting from 
infection. A diet sliect prepared for the purpose of 
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fauUitatrng tlic prescription of such a diet is sho«-ii in the 
chapter on Metabolism. A third method of dieting 
admits the free use of semisolid or even solid food to suit 
the appetite of the patient; this treatment originated in 
Russia and the good results obtained have shown the 
fallacy of some of the older theories. The nurse should 
of course follow the method of dieting fa\'ored by the 
physician in attendance. Whatever the diet, water, 
lemonade, and other fluids should l>e offered to the patient 
at frequent intervals to promote a free excretitin of toxins. 

Hydrotherapy.— Hydmtherapy occupies a verj- promi- 
nent place in tJie treatment of t.vphoid. It has been 
found that the application of cold water not only reduces 
the tem|)erature temporarily but has a most stimulat- 
ing effect on the nervous system, lessening stupor and 
delirium and indirectly improving the appetite, etc. The 
circulation in the skin is also improved, breathing is deep- 
ened, and the kidney secretion is increased. Cold water 
may be applieil in many ways, but is most frequently 
employed in the form of full cold baths, wet packs, or 
sponges. The full or Brand bath is by far the most 
effectual method of treatment. In hospitals it is usual 
to give a bath e\er>- three hours, when the temperature 
reaches a certain height (c. g., 103°). Most physicians 
do not give more than three or four baths a day and none 
at night. The general condition of the patient is a better 
indication for the use of hydrotherapy than the tempera- 
ture alone, but in ward work some routine procedure is 
necessarj' as a basis and maj' be modified to suit indi- 
vidual eases. In mild eases or in the presence of compli- 
cations which forbid the use of the full bath, sponges and 
wet packs may be employed for a similar end. If there is 
danger of hemorrhage or perforation tub baths are contra- 
indicated, largely- on account of the necessary disturbance 
to the patient. 

Drugs. ~Ti\e drug treatment of typhoid is almost entirely 
symptomatic. Many physicians place faith in an initial 
dose of calomel, but during the course of the disease purga- 
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lives should be avoided {this opinion is by no means univer- 
sally held). Many antiseptic and antipyretic drugs liave 
been employed from time to time, but no general agree- 
ment has been reached as to the value of any one in par- 
ticular. Salol is perliaps most frequently user!. Whisky 
was formerly given as a routine in tlie iHiurse of tj^phoid, 
because it was thought to serve both as a fiKKl an<l a 
stimulant. As we have seen, it serves the former purpose 
only when given in .small quantities, while its stimulating 
projHTties arc entirely denied in many quarters. Il is 
uiiw used for special indications only. 

Malta Fever. — This disease is so rare in this country that 
it requires only brief mention. It occurs principally in 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean and partic- 
ularly at Malta. It is due to a bacillus which is found in 
the milii of infeete<J goats an<i is acquired by using milk, 
or milk products derived from this animal. The prophy- 
laxis is therefore evident. It is characterized hy fever 
which resembles that of mild t\'phoid fever, hut difTers 
fmm it in that it relapses or recurs, time after time, often 
for many months (hence the name undulant or wave-like 
feverl. The mortality is low but the treatment is very 
unsatLsfartory. Change of climate is the most elfectual 
measure. 

Cbolera. — Cholera A.siaticii is due to the "comma bacil- 
lus" (spirillum) of Koch and is disseminated by drinkuig- 
water in much the same manner as typhoid fever. Its 
natural habitat is the tropics whence it spreads to the 
temperate zone in epidemic form, when faulty hygiene or 
a vulnerable water supply att'oni it an oppurtunity. Il 
is now many years since it has invade<l the I'nited States, 
although many cases lia\e been hrouglit to New York 
from infected ports. In 1S!!2, for example, during the 
Hamburg epidemic. man>' cases were discovered on 
inctiming vessels but bj' rigid quarantine measures, of 
which the WTitcr was, by the way, an innocent victim, 
the disea.se was excluded. In Arabia, India, etc., the dis- 
ease is endemic and is spread by the annual pilgrimages 
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to Mecca aiu! to other shrines. It frequently cxtcnils 
niirthwarcl iiitn Russia in the direction of the trade routes 
and iisua]l,\' finds hygienic comlitions favorable to its 
spread in epidemic form. The disease is* also prevalent 
ill mir own tropical possessions, at Manila and elsewhere. 

The incubation is brief, from two to five days, and is 
followed by diarrhea. The stools at first resemlile those 
of ordinan,' enteritis, but soon become very frequent, 
ihiu, and watery ("rice-water stools"). Severe vomiting 
iiii'l cramps in the muscles of the abdomen and legs are 
a prominent feature. The extremities are cold and blue 
and greatly shrunken from the excessive loss of fluid. 
Collapse rapidij' ensues. Suppression of urine is asual. 
Death may follow in a few hours or days, or reaction may 
occur and the patient gradually regain health and strength. 
Exhaustion or complications may claim victims in the 
late stages. In the Hamburg epidemic the mortality was 
approximately .50 per cent. 

Cholera nostra.s (morbus) and cholera infantum, whicli 
attack adults and infants respectively, are severe forms of 
diarrhea with almost identical symptoms. They occur 
in temperate climates in the summer months. They may 
be ver\- fatal but do not l>ecome epidemic. 

Ill Hnglaiid affected ships are fumigated, those ill of 
the disease are i.solated, aiul those who have been exposed 
are allowed to jjrocced to their own homes but are kept 
under observation uiitii the end of the periiwl of incuba- 
tion. In this country a much more rigid quarantine is 
neces.sar)', because cases cannot lie a<le<iuately treated 
and superviseil after they have once entered the country, 
on account of the lack of a centralized dejmrtment of 
health. During the course of an epidemic, pnitection Is 
obtained by boiling the water and by eating conked food 
onlj-. Prophylactic inoculation has also l)een usetl during 
epidemics. 

The treatment of cholera consists in irrigation of the 
bowels with tannic acid or other astringent solutions, large 
intravenous saline injections, and symptomatic measures. 
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Dysentery, Bacillary and Amebic.^There are two prin- 
cipal t.v[K's of dy.scntery : one due to the Bticilliis d>-seii- 
terin? and related organisms, the other to an animal or 
protozoan ijarasite, die .\raeha dj-senteriie. The former 
13 the common cause of acute dysentery', both in the 
temperate and in the tropical zones; it is also a factor in 
many of the summer diarrheas of infancy and may cause 
chronic dj'sentery. The ameba is responsible fiir a small 
portion of the acute and for much of the chronic dysen- 
tery of the tropics and it frequently gives rise to liver 
abscesses. Americans and Europeans whose work carries 
them to the tropics are frequently invalided home on 
account of the latter form of the disease. 

The typical sjinptoms of dysentery are the passage of 
frequent small stools, consisting lai^lj- of mucus and 
blood witli painful straining (rectal tenesmus). These 
symptoms distinguish it from onlinarj^ enteritis, in which 
the stools are thin and fetal in character, and mucus and 
blood, if present at all. are intimately mixed. In enteritis. 
jMiin is eitJier absent or colicky- in its nature and is felt 
about the navel. In cholera defecation is usually pain- 
less. Acute dy.senterj- may i^v mild and of brief dura- 
tion, but usually the nio\ement.s are frequent and fever 
and constitutional sjinptoms marked. Even acute forms 
tend to l>ecome subacute and to persist indefinitely. 
Emaciation and anemia are progressive and the patient, 
if untreated, may eventually perish from exhaastion or 
intercurrent complications. Perforation of tlie bowel, 
peritonitis, hemorrhage, liver abscess, and arthritis may 
be mentioned as complications likely to occur. After 
recovery there is frequently a marked liability to recur- 
rence from quite trivial causes, such as unsuitable diet or 
change of temperature. Persistent cases are often relieved 
by removal to a cold climate. 

The pruphjlaxis is practically the same as tliat of 
typhoid and cholera. !mpro\ed sanitation has made 
dysentery of minor importance in modern armies, at least 
in the temperate zone, altliough as late as the Civil War 
it was a most'serious cause of invalidism and death. 
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la both forms of dysentery, especially if chronic, medi- 
cated fluids corttuining tannic acid, nitrate of silver, 
((uinin, etc, are used to irrigate the lower Inwel. In the 
bacillary tyjie hiamutli and similar drugs with opium are 
frequently employed, wliile in the amebic fonii ipecac, 
or emetin which is dcrivei! from it, are administered in 
large doses with remarkably good results. Abscess of the 
liver is treated by incision and drainage usually with 
gix^ds 



B. INTESTINAL AND VISCERAL PARASITES. 

The more highly organized parasites which prey upon 
man do not often give rise to the reactions in the human 
organism which we are accustomed to see in bacterial 
infections, e. g., fever and associated sj-mptoms. It is a 
matter of convenience, however, to consider these so-called 
infestations in this connection, because of a certain simi- 
larity in mo<les of propagation and prophylaxis. Para- 
sites of all kinds and particularly intestinal parasites are 
far more common in the tropica than in the temperate 
zone; we can refer only to the more common varieties 
observed in this latitude. 

Threadwonna. — Of the general class of roundworms 
the most familiar is the threadworm (Oxyuris vermi- 
cularis) which is so commonly found in the rectum of 
children. These worms are very small, from one-fifth to 
tn'o-fifths of an inch in length, and have a habit of wan- 
dering out of the rectum particularly at night and laying 
their eggs. In girls they may enter the vagina. The eggs 
therefore are not ordinarily found in the stools. Their 
migrations may give rise to irritation, itching, and scratch- 
ing. In children with susceptible nervous system they 
occasion muscular twitching, disturbed sleep, and similar 
manifestations. Keinfcction may occur by the introduc- 
tion of the eggs into tlie mouth. Other children acquire 
the infection hy direct contact, or from green vegetables, 
or from other food that maj' have been contaminated by 
fecal matter (fertilizer). 
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Trefttmeot. — Cleanliness is iinpttrtant to avoid infection 
and reinfection. Mifrmtions of the worms (p. i;., to the 
vagina) are sometimes prevented by placing a riiiK of 
mercury ointment about the anus. TIic parasites are- 
removed bj' flu.<)hing the lower bowel with simple salt or 
with some medicated solution. An infusion of quassia 
made by pouring a quart of water on one or two ounces 
of the chips is the most popular remedy. 





The " Roimdvorm. " — The common roundworm 
(Ascaris lunibricoides) is a much larger parasite, measuruif; 
from six to sixteen inches in length. It is more at home 
in the upper part of the small intestine, but occasionally 
wanders into the appendix, gall ducts, stomach, and even 
larynx. The symptoms are ordinarily extremely vague: 
picking at the nose, grinding of the teeth, and even con- 
vulsions are attributed to the presence of this parasite. 
The diajriiosis is made bj' finding the eggs in the stools. 
Under the microscope the eggs, with their niugh envelope, 
are quite di3tincti\'e. Treatment is usually by suntoniii. 
It is gi\en in one-half- to two^ain doses, combined with 
calomel. Tile patient should fast for some time before 
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trtntiTifiit is begun iind subst'C|iirntly s purgative shoulti 
be adminisitercd. 

Hookworms and Hookwonn Disease. —This disease, 
until a few years ago considered to be rare, 'has' come,to 
lie recognized as one of the most commoiiJaiidj[MerioUH 
maladies of the Southern t^tates. It is almost universal 




Fio. 07.— New World niolc^ hookworm. Nnturnl sue. (Stilea.) 
Fin. 68.— New World /einale bookworm. N»tural sue. (Stiles,) 
Fic. (t9. — The «ame, oDlar);ed to show the pudtioii of the anus (a) 
Hnd tbe vulva (i>). (Stilts.) 

in Porto Rico and has been a subject for extensive inves- 
tigation by the government authorities since our recent 
conquest of the island. The New World variety (Necator 
Americanus) is about twice as large as the ordinarj- 
threadwonn. It is possessed of minute teetli, by which 
it attaches itself firmly to the inside of the intestine. Its 
eggs are discharged in tlie stools, but infection does not 
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appear to enter, as a rule, by the mouth. The eggs develop 
in the soil and the larvtc gain access to the body by 
burrowing through the skin, causing iiiflaniniatory sjinp- 
tonis known as "grounii-itch" in tliose who go barefoot. 
Once within the body, the parasites make their way by 
devious paths to the intestines. 

The disease may produce no sjTnptoms, but as a rule 
it causes intense anemia accompanied by a deathly pallor 
and extreme lassitude, so that the parasite has been 
humorously called the germ of laziness. The infection 
may prove fatal. 

The prophylactic treatment consists in proper sanitary 
arrangements (well-arranged out-houses, drains, etc.), to 
pre^'ent the contamination of tlie soil by fecal discharges 
and in the wearing of shoes and stockings. Where the 
country is extensively infected, aa in Porto Rico, the 
stools of suspected persons should be examined to confirm 
tlie diagnosis and treatment administered in accordance 
with the findings. This is both for the advantage of the 
patient and for the good of the community. 

The curative treatment consists in the administration 
of thjTnol, chenopodiuni . or other vermifuges in suitable 
doses, preceded by fasting and saline purgatives and fol- 
lowed by renewed purgation. 

The Trichina and Trichinosis. — The Trichina spiralis 
is a minute intestinal womi which is ordinarily found in 
hogs but is iM^casionallj' seen in man. The female worm 
deposits the embrj'<« in tlic intestbial wall so that they 
immediately reach the Ijmph or bloodvessels and by these 
paths reach the muscles all over tlie body, where they 
develop into lar\-fB and become encapsulated. In this 
state they remain dormant indefinitely, but if the uncooked 
ilesh containing the larvte is eaten the lanw ilevelop in 
the intestine into the full-grown worm, and t)ie cycle 
begins anew in the new host. In human beings infection 
usually results from eating smoked, imperfectij- cooked, 
or raw ham (after the (iermaii fashion). 

The ingestion of the infectious food at first induces 
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few or no s\-mptoms (sometimes mild gastro-enteritis) 
but at the etii! of one or two weeks the aiigration of the 
embryos into the muscles causes severe pains, high fever, 
and a train of s\mptoms not unlike those of typhoid. 




FiQ. 70,— TtichiDcli. 



Quite commnnlj' there is edema of the ej'elids. These 
symptorns — fe\-er, severe muscle pains and edema — -in a 
person who admits indulgence in raw or insufficiently 
cooked pork, are very suggestive of trichinosis. If in 
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addition, examination ot the blood shows a leiikoc.Mosis 
with ail unusual proportion of certain white IjIihk! cells 
known as ecwinophiles. the diagnosis is practically certain. 
In seeticms of niusele. if such can be obtaineil, the trichina 
may be seen under tlie microscope. There is no treatment 
other than measures directed to relieve the sufferings of 
the patient. The preventive treatment is evident; no 
pork except that which is known to Iw thoroughly cooked 
shoulfl be eaten. 

Tapeworms. — Of the many varieties of tapeworms only 
one is common in tlie eastern United States. This is the 
beef tapeworm (Tenia mediocanellata). This worm, like 
the others of this group, consists of a chain of flattened 
segments and a head. The liea<l is a little lai^r than 
thiit of a large pin and is attached to the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestine by four suckers. The segments 
near the head, in which situation groft-th tukes place, are 
small and elongated, but toward the free extremity they 
increase in size and becoTue more nearly square. The 
fully developed segments are as large as the thunil>-nail 
and if held up to the light show a finely branched or 
tree-like uterus with an opening at one side. From time 
to time short sections, consisting of ripe segments, are 
detached and are seen in the stools. The worm may reach 
a great length, as much as twenty-five feet. 

In spite of its great size this parasite causes extremely 
indefinite symptoms. There may be vague digestive and 
nervous disturbances. It is usually diagnosed by the 
flnduig of the segments in the movements, or by detect- 
ing the eggs ill the stools by microscopic examination, 
In the ox the parasite is found in the muscles in the larval 
stage (cysticercus) . Infection may be pre\"ented by eat- 
ing only well-cooked meat, and a\'oi<ling beef ami sausage 
which have merelj' l>een smoked or dried. 

The pork tapeworm (Tfnia solium) is verj' similar to 
the beef tapeworm. 'ITie head is armed with booklets 
as well as suckers, the uterus Ls not so finely divided, 
and the length rif the worm is somewhat les.s. It is found 
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in countries where pork b eaten in a mnre or less uncooked 
condition. Self-infection may occur, Imt the pig is the 
usual intermediate' host. 
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The fish tapeworm, or Bothriocephalus latus, b com- 
mon in countries in which fish forms an important part 
of the diet, and especially in Scandinavia. Imported 
cases are not unusual in this country. This worm is even 
longer than the beef tapeworm, the segments are broad 
and short, aTid the uterus resembles a rosette. This is 
a much more serious infestation than those previously 
described, as it frequently leads to a \er,\' high degree of 
aneiiiiu resnnbliiin the iiernicious t\i>e. 

Echinococcus Disease. — Tenia echinococcus is a small 
liiIK'wunn fouiiil in dogs, which occurs in the lar\'al form 
(hydatids) in man, particularly in the ^'iscera. The lar\'ie 
de\eloping in tJie tissues or organs produce enormous 
cysts filled with smaller "daughter" cysts. The cysts 
contain characteristic hooklcts. The liver and spleen are 
the organs usually involved. The disease is rare here but 
common in South America, 

Tapeworms are treated by fasting, purgation, and 
vermifuges. The vermifuges in common use are the 
oleoresin of aspidiuin (male feni) and the tannate of 
pelletierin (from pomegranate). Pumpkin seeds are 
sometimes used. Echuiococeus cysts when large enough 
to be diagnosed with certainty should be incised and 
drained. 
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Aphasia, 28 ^^^^M 


Alburoin m urine, 222 


Aphonia, 110 ^^^^H 


AlMtlol, 252 


Apoplexy, 63 ^^^^^H 


fuel value of, 252 




wood, 2S5 


acut«, 183 ^^^^B 


effect* of, 256 


catarrhal, 183 ^H 


Alcoholi.' cirrlioeie of Uver, 189 


gangrenous, 183 ^H 


neuritis, 61 




Alcoholiaro. 252 


chrome, 183 ^H 


acute, 253 


catarrhal, 183 ^1 


chronic, 254 


□bliterative, 183 ^1 


complications, 254 


symptoms, 183 ^M 


delirium tremens, 254 


treatment of, 1S4 H 


trcAtment, 254 


Arsenic poisoning. 260 ^M 


Allen's treatment in diabetes 




mellitus, 209, 210 


treatment of, 92 H 


Amebic dysentery, 384 


Arthritis, a(;ute, 241 ^M 


jbronic, 241 H 


Anemia, 70 


treatment of, 246 H 


pernicious, 72 


deformans, 219, 242 H 


treatment 72 
secondary, 71 




gonorrheal, 245 H 


oplenic, 72 


infectious, 239, 245 ^M 


Anesthesia, 29 


irritative, 241 ^H 


Aneurysm, 93 


monarticular, 243 ^M 


symptoms, 94 


rheumatoid, 244 ^H 


ti^alment, S5 


syphUitic, 246 ^^^^H 



^^r^T^^^^H 
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Bacteria and parasites, plasinu- 


tuberculous, 245 


dium malariK, 307 


viUouB, 242 


vivftx. 306 


Arthropathies, nervous, 246 






pyoRenic bacteria, 286, 290 
ray fungus. 298 


acut«, 353 


Aacaris lumbricoidcs, 3S6 


spirUlum ot Obennaier, 314 


As(«nding infection of urinary 


alrepUH-occus pyogenes, 290 


puesagea. 227 


tenia echliiococrus, 392 


Ascites, 103 




treatment of, 194 


390. 391 


Asiatic cholera, 382 
AHpiration of cheat, 136 


solium. 390 


treponeina pallida, 301. 302 


Asthma, 131 


trichina spiralis, 388 


trealmeat, 131 




Ataxia, 32 


tuliercle bacillus, 335 


locomotor, 56 


Bacterial diseases of Claas 111, 


Atheroma, 92 


315, 335 


Atonic constipation. 175 


Class IV, 370 


Atony of stomaoh, 162 




Atrophic cirrhosis of liver, 18ft 


bv, 313 


Atrophy, progresaive muscular. 


Belching. 140 




Bell's palsy. 49 

Benedict test in dialieles mellilus. 


Atrofun poisoninR, 261 


AuUi-intoxicalion, 259 


210 




Beriberi, 217 




Bile passages, diseases of, 185, 


B 


186 




Black di'^th, 312 


Bawllahy dysentery, 384 
Bacteria and parasitica, ameba 


Blood, color of, 67 


counting, 68 


anthrax baciljuH, 297 


cultiucti, 288 


technic of. 2S8 


ascaria lumbricoitles, 386 


diseases of, 67 


bacillus of Bordet, 333 


aeneral eonaidcralion, 87 

Blood-prcsaure, 88 


dyaenteriie. 384 


mallei, 298 

of M^ta fever, 382 


in nephritis, 227 




peatis. 313 


Bones, diseases of. 239, 241 


tetani, 295 




typhoBus. 370 
bothriooephalus latu*, 392 


Brain abscess. 66 


tumors, 66 


comma bacillus, 382 


Break-bone fever, 311 


diplococcus introcellularia 


Brighfs disease, 232 
BriU's diMease. 3U 


meninKitidia, 324 


filaria sanRuinia hominis, 310 
infiueiixa bucillus, 331 


Bronchitis, 126 


chronic, 127 


Klebs-Leffler bacillus, 315 


treatment, 127 


micrococcus ^northeje. 292 




necator amencaniis, 387 


in meaalea, 358 


oxvUTTM veniiidilnris, 385 


in whoopinic-cuugb. 334 

Rithonic plapii'. 312 ^^m 






^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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^^^^^r 
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c 


Cirriioais of liver, 189 
Cocain habit, 257 




Caisbon disefwe, 261 


Coiie, 140 




CBlories. 199 


gall-Bt«ne, 188 




in diet, 202 


Coiigli, 116 






Coma, 27 




Carciuoma of esophagus, 151 


CTommtt bfti-illus, 382 




of KBll-bladder, 193 


Common ilJHeases, 19 








270 


of liver, 193 


Confusion, 27 




of peritoneum, 195 


Confusional tnaanity, 36 




of stonmch, 160 


Congestion of liver, 193 




Camera, 265, 3ie, 372 


CongealivechUls, 310 




Casta in urine, 223 


Constipation, 141 




Catarrli, rhwnic ^u^irif. 154 


thronic, 175 




Colarrha! enterilin, ITl 


atonic, 175 




jaundiee, 187 


spasmodic, 175 




pneumonia, 129 


treatment of. 177 




Cstbeterixstion, 225 








gaUopmg. 339 




meningitiB, 321 


C'onlagious diseases, 263 




Hcxnec'B Benim in, 323 


Contractures, 31 




Convulsions, 31 












infantile, 43 




pyogenic, 321 


tr^Htment, 43 




secondarj' f""ns, 321 


uremic, 225 




BymptoDiB of, 322 


Crescents, malarial, 308 




trealment of. 323 


Cretinism, 79 




tubwcuIouH, 321,338 


Crises, 57 




' syphilis, 59 


Croup, membranoua, 125 




treatmeut of, IK) 


spasmodic. 125 




Chagres fever, 308 


Croupous i)neumonia, 324 




Chest, aspiration of, 136 


Cyanosis, OO 




Cyst of kidney, 231 




lie, 322 


Cystlcercus, 390 




in nephriUs, 225 


Cystitis. 228 






symptoms of, 228 






treatment of, 228 




^^^K€hlorons, 71 


CyMto8coi>e, 226 




^^^^^B treatment, 71 






^^^■'Cholelithiasu, 187 


D 




^^^F'Cholera, 382 




^^^^" asiatica, 382 


Death, causes of, 21 




V infantum, 172, 3a3 


Delirium, 27 




■ morbus, 172, 383 


tremens, 254 




■ nostroB, 3S3 

■ prophvlaxis of, 383 


Dementia, 37 




l>Tecox, 37 




W treatment of, 383 


senile, 37 




■ Choies, 45 

■ Choreiform movements, 32 


Dengue, 311 


rarv 


^L "■ ■ - 3J0 


passages, 227 





^^r^^ 
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■ 
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Diabetes inaipiam, 213 


Ductless glands, diseases of, 


77 


mellitus. 207 
Benedict lest, 210 


Duodenum, ulcer of. 1S8 




Dyseoteij-, 384 




cauoes of, 207 


abswss of liver in, 384, 385 




diet of, 203-210 


amebic, 384 




symptoms of, 208 


bacillary, 384 
prophylaxis of, 384 




treatment of. 208 




Allen's, 20fl, 210 


symptoms of, 384 




Diaphragmatic pleurisy, 133 


treatment of, 385 




Diarrhea, 141, 170 


Dyspepsia, gail-Blone, 188 




in adulU, 172 


nervous, 168 




infantile, 171 


reflex, 168 




treatment of, 173 






in typhoid fever, 37B 


DysphapH, 140, 150 




Diet, calories of, 202 


Dyspnea, 90, 111. 110 




in chronic gastritis, IfiS 






in diabetes, 208-210 






in nephritis, 230 


E 




in typhoid fever, 376 






Digestive tract, diseases of, 139 


EcHiNOCOCCDS disease, 392 




general consideration, 131), 


Edema in nephritis, 225 




145 


pulmonary. 130 




Digitalis. 112 
Dilatation of heart, 102 


Elcphanliaas, 310 
Embolism, 96 








cerebral, 6;( 




DiphUieria, 315 


Emphysema. 132 




antitoxin, 277 


Empyema, 134 




conjunctival , 317 


in pneumonia, 328 




laryngeal, 316 


Endocarditis, acute, 105 
chorea and, 45 
chronic, 107 




nasal, 316 




paralysis in, 316, 317 




syniptomaof, 316 


gonococcus, 293 




treatment of, 317 






antitoxin in, 31S 






intubation in, 319, 320 


treatment of, prophyloctie, 


no 


tracheotomy in, 319 


Enu-rip fever, 313, 370 




DiplococcuB intrauellularis mcn- 


Enteritis, 170 




mgitidis, 321 


catarrhal, 171 




Diseaeo, nature of, 17 


diet in. 173 




Diseases common, 19 


Enleroclysis, 70, 144 




adult«, 19 


Enterocolitis, 171 




childhood, 20 


Enuresis, 226 






treatment of, 227 




olT^e,20 


Epidemic parotitis, 356 




tropical. 21 


poliomyeliHs, 348 




mental, ZJ, 36 


EpUepay, 44 




treatment, 45 




Disinfection, 272 


EpistaxiB, 117 






packing posterior iiures for, 


IIS H 


Diverticulitis, 184 


Erysipelas, 290 




DropBv, 90 

Drv pleuriay, 133 


syuiplcms of, 280 




treatment of, 291 


J 









1 


^^^^p ^M 


PiobhugiiB, tanccr of, ITil 


Gall-stone disease, 187 


duKKBes of, 150 




stricture of, 150 


dyspepsia, 188 


hemorrhagB of, 152 


Gangrene, 208. See Diabetes, 


malignant, 151 


and noma, 147. 


pulmonary, 131 


epasmodic, 150 


and eryaipelaa, 291 


HypMitic, 151 


and Raynaud's disease, 30 




Gangrenous at')matitis, 147 


tumors of, 150,151 


Gastralgia, 140 


Exophthalmic goitre, 80 


Gastric pain, 140 




Gastritis, acul«, 153 


F 


treatment of, 154 


chronic, 154 


Facial palsy, 49 


diet of. 155 


Fainting, 89 


treatment of, 155 


Farcy, 298 


Gaatro-ent<?ritiH. 153 


GastropMsis, ItH 


Feeding, rectal, 144 


Gavage, 324 


Fever, 279 


Gennan measles, 360 


classification of, 280 


Glandere, 298 

Glands, ductless, diseases of, 77 


continued, 282 


diet of, 285, 380 


lymphatic, diseases of, 76 


hectic, 282 


Glandular enlargement id mnva- 


hydrotherapy io, 284, 381 


les, 358 


intennitt«nt, 282, 308 


tuberculoBJB, 337 


onset of, 280 


Goitre, exophthalmic, 80 


recording of, 284 


treatment, 81 


remittent, 282, 308 


simple, 78 


symptoms of, 280 


Gonococcus arthritis, 292, 293 


treatment of, 284 




types of, 280 
Fibroid tuberculosis, chronic. 340 


eniiocarditis, 293 


infection, 292 




rheumatism. 293 


Filariaais, 310 




Fiasurea, 182 


vaccine, 294 


Fistulas, 182 


vaginitis 292 


fleas, infection disseminated by, 


Gonorrheal. See Gonoeocous, 


312 


Gout, 213 




treatment, 215 


311 

Follicular tonsillitie, 351 


Grippe, 331 
Ground-itch, 2fH3, 388 


F<Hxl poisoning, 259 
stuffs, 197 




values, 199 


H 


FiUneea and distress, 140 


Functional diseases of nervous 


Hay-fever, 121 


system, 39 


Headache, 28 


Q 


Heart, dilatation of, 102 


diseascis of. 101 


Gall-bladder, oaneer of. 193 


causation of, 104 


Gall-stone colic, 188 


valvular, 105 



^^r^^'^^^^H 
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Heart, hypertrophy of, 102 


Immunity, infections aRorvting. 




27fl 


treatment of, 111 


without, 27t> 


Heurtburii, 140 


InaniUon, 205 


Heat, disease due to, 240 


Incipient tuberculosis, 3.3fl 


effeetfl of, 25l( 


Incontinent of urine, 226 


exhaustion, 250 


Incubation, period of. 270 


HcberdPti'B nmlw, 242 


mikximum, 270 






Hemiplegia, 61 


Infantile convulsions. 43 


Hemophilia. 7(J 


paralysis, 34S 


treatment, 76 


etiologj' of, 349 


Hemorrhajse, cerohral, 63 


prophylaitis in. :i.t<) 


Hubdural, 65 


symptoniff of. 34 !> 




transmisMic)?! of. 34'J 




treatment of, 349 


in typhoid fever, 377 


scurvy, 2Ifi 


Hemorrhoifls, 181 


Infantilism. 8.1 


external. 181 




internal, 182 


Infarction. 96 


Hernia. 178 


Infections, 263 


Hprojn habit, 256 


due to nviMtpnic imrlcria, 2Wi 


Herpes, 53 


289 


in pneumooiu, 327 


fnjquency of, 20 


Eoetcr. 53 




treatment, 54 


by air. 266 


Hodgkjr's diBease, 73 
Hookworm disease, 3S7 


by carriere. animal. 265 


human, 265 


Hydatid cysts. 392 


by contact, direct. 264 




indirect. 264 ^^ 


ehrtmie, 65 


liy drinkinfE'Water. 264 ^^^^^H 




by food, 265 ^^^^H 


HydrophoWa, 299 




Hydropneumothorax, 134 


by soil, 266 ^^^^1 
Infectious diseases. 26.1, 286 ^H 


Hydrotherapy in typhoid fever, 


381 


classification of, 260 ^M 


Hydrothorax, 134 


Class I, 2Q(), 286 ^H 


Hyperftciditv, 188 


chank<-tcristii!s, 266, 286 ^H 


Hyperesthesia, 29 


prophvlaxis, general, 266 ^^| 

C-lassli;267 ^M 


Hypertrophic cirrhosis of liver, 


190 


chuructorii^lics, 267, :i0e ^M 


Hypertrophy of heart, 102 


prophylaxis, general, 268 ^H 








by Heas. 267. 306, 312 V 


H>-8lcrift. 41 


by flics, 267, 306. 311 H 


ti^tment, 42 




267, 306, 313 ■ 






I 


'306 ■ 




by licks. 267, 306. 312 ■ 


iDiow, 38 


ClaaslIl,26S, 315, 3.15 ■ 


Immuniiy, 27S, 270 


bacterial, 268, 31 5, 335 ^M 



^Ci^H J 
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of. Clna* III, charat^ 




terisiiM. 208. 315 


Jail fever, 313 


prophyliuuB, gt^ni'ml, 268 




uncertain «ii«fltion,2tl8, 


catarrhal, 187 


348 


causea of, 186 


Claas IV. 2t«l. 370 


Joinia, diseaaeaof. 23a. 241 


characteriatics, 2eft, 


tulterculoeis of, 337 


370 




prophylaiOB, general, 269 






K 


meiiinte hnsta, 26», 




370.385 


KBBNir.'e sign, 322 


by intestinal diHi-hargw, 


Kidneys, abscess of, 232 


269, 370 


cvst of, 231 


immuDity in, 275 


disewcs of, 221,226 


incubation of, 270 


funotional tents of, 224 


laolation r>f, 271 


general considerations, 221 


qunjantine in, 272-27JJ 


movable, 232 




stone ID, 230 


Influenai Ml 


tumors of, 231 


Imnllm 331 


Klebs-Laffler bacillus, 315 


ri lr.8 t31 




-\ n 1 t ms of. 332 




(nam.ntof. 332 


t 


In-wiiit^ US 




coiifuflional, 30 


Lacunar tonsillitis, 351 




LaryDRcal diphtheria, 31tt 


Inaomnia 26 


LarynpsmuH stridulus, 125 


Insuffipiency cariliai-. 103 


IiBryiigitis, acul«, 125 


BVtnptoniB of, 103 


treatment, 126 


treatment. Ill 


chronic, 125 


medianal, 112 


Lavage. 141 


Internal medicine, 18 


Lead colic, 258 


InieiHtiiiiil Dephritif), 235 


neuritis, 51 


liltcstiinl piirasitis, 385 


palsy, 258 


lulnr il wit. 337 


poisoning, 258 


Ini -1 iir ^rciuomaof, ISl 


treatment, 250 


IrtKniintot. 181 


Leprosy. 335, 345 


■iiscaaa of 170 


l,eukeniia, 73 


obstruclion of, 17S 


treatment., 73 




l^nikoplakia, 147 


atrangulation of, 178 


Lice, mfection disseminated bv, 


tumors of 180 


313 


irpalmenl of, ISl 


Liver, aX^sn-ss of, 192 


liilnm iLf 111 fusion. 70 


in dvsenten*. 384, 385 




ninwr i>f, 193 


liiiulaiDn operation of, 31l>, 


cirrhosiN of, 180 


m 


iJcuholic. \m 


lutUBBiiareption, 179 


atrophic. 189 


iBolatinn 272 




period of iTl 1 portal, 189 
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^H Liver, airrhosis or, [irognosis of, 


Meningitis, 60 


^M igi 


cerebrospinal, 61, 321 






^H syphilitiv, 190 




^H tre&lment of, 191 
^H coDg»stion of, 193 


pyogenic, 321 


secondary, 321 


^H (liaeasesof, 185, 18U 


syphilitic, 60 
tubercular. flO 


^B ein-drinkcT's, 189 
^^1 Lobar pDeuniDDiBi, 324 


Mental deficiency, 3S 




diseases, 23, 26 


^H Lockjaw, 2195 


Mercurial stomatitis, 146 


^H Locomotor ataxia, 5A 




^H trcatmont, 58 


principles of. 197 
Micrococcus gonorrheffi, 292 


^H Lues. See Syphilis. 


^H Lumbago, 240 


Miliary tuberculosis, 338 




Milk, certified, 174 


^H Lumpy ifiw, 298 

^H Lungs, tWases of, 115. 121) 


pasteuriied, 175 


pure, prophylaclii; value of, 174 


H Lym, 299 ' 


Morbilli, 357 




Morons, 38 


^1 


Morphin habit, 256 




Mosquitoes, infection dissemi- 


^H Malaria, 30(t 


nated by, 306 


^H eBtivo-BUtutnnal, 307, 309 


Motor tracts, 25 


^1 eUology of, 306 


Mountain sickness, 252 


^H maligimnt, 310 


Mouth, disesses ot, 146 


^H paraaite of, 308 


truLtment, 149 




Movable kidney, 232 


^H prophylaxis of, 308 


treatment. 232 


^H quartan. 307 


Mucous patches, 147 




Multiple neuritis, 51 


^H symptoma of, 309 


sclerosis, 56 


^1 tertian, 30U, 309 


Mumps, 3.56 
orchitis in, 356 


^m treatment of, 309 


^1 varieties of, 306 


Munnurs, 91 


^H Malignant pustule, 297 


Muscles, diseases ot, 239 


^1 Malnutrition, 205 




^H Malta fever, 382 


Myalgia, 219. 239 


^1 ManiA, 37 


treatment, 240 


^M Measles, 357 


Myelitis, 55 


^H bronthopneumunia in, 35S 


Hj-mptoms. 56 


^m German, 360 


treatment. 55 


^H KlanduLr enlargement in, 358 


Mvocardilis, 104 


^B notna in, U7 


Myositis, 239 


^H prophylaxis of, 359 


Myx&lema, 79 


^H symptoms uf, 357 




^K treatment of, 339 






N 


^H subdivisions, principal, 18 




^m Melancholia, 37 




^^B Membranous croup, 125 





^■^H 


^^H^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^I ^^^^^^^^M 


^^^P 1 


Necator Bmericanus, 387 


Neuritis, lead, 61 


Nephritis, 232 
acute, 234 


multiple, 51 


treatment, 52 




pressure. 50 


Cheyne-Stokea respiration in, 


toxic, 51 


225 


Neurons, 24 


chronic, 235 


Neuroses of stomach, motor, 161) 


interstitial, 235 


secretory. 168 


parenchvmatouB, 235 


sensory, 167 


edema in, 225 


Nitrate of silver poisoning, 261 


in scarlet fever, 362 


Noma, 147 


treatment of, 23ti 


Nystagmus, 56 ■ 


trench, 235 


^^^M 


Nervoua diseases, 23 




organic, 49 


^^H 


Bymptimts ant] aiftns of, 26 






Obesity, 203 ^^^^| 


aphasia, 2S 


treatment, 204 


BlAxia. 32 


Obstruction of intestines, 178 






32 


Opium habit, 256 


conift, 27 


treatment of, 257 




poisoning, 256 


oontractures, 31 


Orchitis in mumps, 356 


convulsions, 31 


Organic diseases of nervous sys- 


deUrium, 27 


tem, 49 


headache, 28 


Orthopnea, 90 


hyperesthesia, 29 


Osteo-orthritis, 242, 243 




Osteo-arthropathy, pulmonary, 




246 


paralysig, 30 




reflexes, 32 


OxjTiris vermicularis, 385 


spasticity, 31 




special senses, 33 




sphincter disturlmnces, 

29 
stupor, 27 


P 


Pain. 29 


tremors, 32 


gastric, 140 


trophic disturlffinces, 30 


precordial, 101 


vasomotor disturljances, 


Pancreas, diseases of, 185 


30 


Pancreatitis, 185 


vertigo, 29 


Paralysis, 30 


dyspepsia, 168 


agitans, 46 


8>-Btem, functional disfasea of. 


cerebral, 61 


39 


racial. 49 


Neuralgia, 46 


infantile, 348 


treatment, 48 


lead, 51 


1 Neurasthenia, 39 


pressure, 50 


y treatment, 40 


m whooping-cough, 334 


1 Neuritis, 49 


Paranoia, 38 




Parasites, 385 


1 facial, 49 


intestinal, 385 


i 26 


._! 
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ParasitM, viseeral. 385. 388, 392 


Pleurisy, treatment of, 135 


Parasitic diseaaes, 263. 385 


with effusion. 133 


ParaBj-phililic rliseases, 301 


Pleurodynia, 239 


Pan^ric habit, 256 


Pneumococcic meningitis. 01 


Purenchymatous nephritis, 23,'i 


Pneumococcus. 324 


PareniB, 56, 301 


Pneumonia, 324 


general. 59 


catarrhal. 129 


tT^alment. 59 


complication of, 328 


Parotilia, 149 


course of, 326 


epidemic, 356 
Pellagra, 218 


empyema in. 328 


etiology of, 324 


Perforation in typhoid fever, 377 


herpes in. 327 


Pericarditia, 97 


hypostatic, 130 


adhesive, 9S 


lobular. 129 




patholi^y of, 325 


rheumatic, 354 


plague, 324 


aymptonis of, 99 


signs of, 325 


treatment, 99 


treatment of, 329 


tuberciJous, 338 


fresh air in. 330 


»-ith cfTuBion, 88 


Pneumothorax, 134 


Pericanlium, diseases of, 85, '.17 


Poisoning, antimony. 260 


Peritoneum, cancer of, 195 


arwnic, 260 


diseases of, 139, 185, 193 


atropir, 261 




food, 259 


tumors of. 195 


habit, 256 


Peritonitis, 195 


industrial, 258, 260 


ncute purulent, 195 


lead, 258 


chronic, 195 


mercury, 260 


Pernicioua anemia, 72 


nitrate of silver, 261 


'ertussis, 333 


oiiium, 256 
phosphorus, 260 


PhagDcytoeia, 278 
Pharyngeal diphtheria, 310 


ptomaine, 259 


Pharyngitia, 122 


strychnin. 262 




wood alcohol, 255 


Phthks, 338, 339 


Poisons, 250 


fibroid, 338, 340 


diseases due to, 249 


florida. 338, 339 


Poliomyelitis, acut«, 53, 348 


ulceralive, 340 




Physical causes, diacasc-s <luo to. 


epidenuc. 348 


249 


symploma of, 349 


Piles, 181 


treatjuent of, 350 


Plague, 312 
bubonic, 312 


Polycylliemia, 72 

Portal cirrhosis of liver. 189 


pneumonic, 313 


Pott's disease, 337, 338 
Pressure paralysis, 50 




maJariff, 307 


Proctoclysis, 145 


vivax, 306 


Protoioan infections, 300 1 


Pleura, diseases of. 115. 13-,; 


Psychaathenia, 38 


Pleuriflv, 132 






I'ulmonary edema, 130 


dry, 133 


gangrene, 130 


purulent, 134 


infarct, 130 ■ 
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Ixllinitis. ;iciilf. 1 l'.> 


I 'ul sat ions, 90 


treat incnt, 120 


Pulsf, 85 


chronic, 121 


capillary, 91 


Rheumatic fever, 353 


celerity, 86 


course of, 354 


rate, 86 


diagnosis of, 355 


rh>'thm, 87 


endocarditis in, 354 


size, 86 


heart in, 354 


tension, 86 


pericarditis in, 354 


tracings, 89 


purpura in, 355 


Purpura, 75 


treatment of, 355 


hemorrhagica, 75 


purpura, 75 


rheumatic, 75, 355 


Rheumatism. See also Rheumatic 


Pyelitis, 229 


fever. 


treatment of, 230 


articular, acute, 241, 353 


Pyemia, 286 


chronic, 242 


symptoms of, 287 


chorea and, 45 


Pyloric stenosis, 162 


gonococcus, 293 


Pyogenic bacteria, 286, 290 


gonorrheal, 245 


infection due to, 286, 290 


mflammatory, 353 


Pyopneumothorax, 134 


intercostal, 239 


Pyorrhea alveolaris, 148 


muscular, 239 


Pyrosis, 140 


sjrphilitic, 246 




tonsillitis and, 353 




Rheumatoid arthritis, 244 


Q 


Rickets, 215 




treatment, 216 


Quarantine, 272 


Roman fever, 308 


absolute, 273, 275 


Roseola, 360 


hospital, 273 


Roundworm, 385, 386 


partial, 273 


RubeUa, 360 


sixjcial, 273, 275 


Rubeola, 357 


Quinsy, 352, 353 


n 


B 


St. Vitus' dance, 45 


Rabies, 299 


Salivary glands, diseases of, 146 


treatment of, 300 


Salvarsan and neosalvarsan, 305 


Ray fungus^ 298 


administration of, 305 


Rectal f^mg, 144 


Scarlet fever, 360 


Rectum, stricture of, 181 


convalescence in, 362 


Reflexes, 32 


course of, 361 


Relapsing fever, 314 


desquamation in, 362, 363 


Reportable diseases, 270 


nephritis in, 362 


Respiratory disease, physical 


prophylaxis and treatment 


signs of, 118 


of, 364 


bronchial breathing, 119 


Sclerosis, disseminated, 56 


dulness, 119 


iuulti[)le, 56 


frictions, 119 


spinal, 56 


rales, 119 


Scrofula, 337 


movements, 115 


Scurvy, 216 
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r 
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H Scurvy, infantUe, 216 


Stroke, 61 


■ ttBatment. 217 


Strychnin pitisijning, 282 




Stupor, 27 


SeoHory traiMe, 25 


Subacidity, 168 


SepUcemia, 286 


Sugar in urine, 223 


gonococcuB, 292 


Sunstroke, 249 




symptoms of, 250 








Suppurative tonsillifia, 352 


^crusitia, niiiitiplc, 1»5 


Syncope, 89 

Syphilis, 300 


Ship fever, 313 


Sleeping sicknesB, 311 


acquired, 300 


SmoUpox, 365 






congenital, 301 


vaccination in, 366 


diseases due to, 302 


Spasmodic couslipatiot], 176 


primary, 301 


croup, 125 


lesionsof, 300. 301 


Spaaticity, 31 


secondary, 301 


Special senses, 3;i 


Sphincter dialurbanceH, 2» 


symptoinH of. 303 


Spinal HcleroHis. 50 


tertiary, 301, 302 


SpiriUum of Obermeier, 314 


treatment of. 304 




iodides in. 305 


SpondylitU dcfaimans, 243 


mercury in, 304 


Spotted fever, 324 


salvarsan in, 305 


Sputum, 117 


virultrnce of, 303 


staining uf, 117 


Wassermann reacUiin in, 303 


St«nciei8, pyloric, 162 


SyphiliUc arthritis, 240 


congenital hyperlropliip, 103 
treatment of. 163 


cirrhosis of Uver, 190 


rheumatism, 245 


Slamach, atonv of. 102 




cancer of, 160 




dilatation of, 162 


T 


diBeases of. 153 


„ fuDctJonal, 167 




L organic, 153 


Tabes, 56, 301 




meeentcrica, 337 


■ ulcer of, 156 


Tenia echinococcua. 392 


■ Stomatitis, 146 


mediocanellata, 390 


■ gBOBTcnouB, 147 




^m mercurial. 146 


solium, 390 


■ simple. 146 


Tui«vrorm, 290 


W ulcerotive, 147 


beef, 390 


■ Stone, 230 


fish, 392 


in bla<ldor. 230 


pork. 390 


in kidney. 230 


Teething. 149 


treatment, 231 


Test breakfast, 143 


Strawbeiry tongue, 148 


rac^s, 143 1 


Tetanus. 295 ^^^^H 


Streptococcus pyogenea, 2!I0 


antitoxin. 277 ^^^^^^H 


Stricture of esophagus, 150 


symptoms of, 295 ^^^^^^M 


of rectum, 181 


treatment of, 296 ^^^^^^H 
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'rin'iiin>mt't r\ . _N 1 
'riin'julworin, ii.So 
ThrUls, 91 
Thromlx)sis, 06 

cerebral, 63 
Thrush, 147 
Thymus, diseases of, 82 
Ticks, infection disseminated by, 

312 
Tongue, appearance of, 148 

diseases of, 146 

strawljerry, 148 

Tonsillar diphtheria, 316 
Tonsillitis, 122 

acute, 351 

chorea and, 45 

chronic, 353 

follicular, 351 

operation in, 353 

parenchymatous, 351 

rheumatism and, 353 

suppurative, 352 

treatment of, 352 
Toxemia, 286 

symptoms of ^ 287 
Toxic neuritis, 51 
Tracts, motor and sensory, 25 
Transfusion of blood, 70 
Transmissible diseases, 264 
Transmission of infections, 264 
Traumatic arthritis, 241 
Tremors, 32 
Trench nephritis, 235 
Treponema pallida, 301, 302 
Trichina spiralis, 388 
Trichinosis, 388 
Trophic disturbances, 30 
Trypanosome, 312 
TubMorcle bacillus, 335 
Ixjvine type, 336 
human type, 335, 336 
Tubercular meningitis, 60 
Tuberculin, 344 

t^st, 344 

treatment, 344 
Tuberculosis, 335 

acute, 339 

diet in, 342 

distribution of, in body, 336 

exercise in, 341 

fibroid, chronic, 340 

fresh air in, 342 



Tut 



M-i'dili ».-i<. Lil;i U'lular. .».»< 



liercditiuy, iiiiti 
incipient, 339 
latent, 336 
miliary, 338 
case of, 338 
course of, 339 
prophylaxis of, 341 
treatment of, 341 
tuberculin treatment in, 344 
ulcerative, chronic, 340 
case of, 340 

signs and symptoms of, 
340 
Tuberculous arthritis, 245 
Tumors, brain, 66 
of esophagus, 150, 151 
of ^all-bladder, 193 
of intestines, 180 
of kidney, 231 
of liver, 185 
of lun{;, 132 
of peritoneum, 195 
Typhoid feverj 370 

complications and sequolsc 
of, 375 
cardiovascular, 376 
diarrhea, 376 
gastro-intestinal, 376 
hemorrhage, 377 
joint, 378 
nervous, 375 
perforation, 377 
renal, 378 
respiratory, 376 
course of, 373 
dissemination of, 372 
pathology of, 371 
treatment of, 378 
diet in, 380 
hydrotherapy in, 381 
varieties of, 375 
Widal reaction in, 372, 
374 
spine, 378 
vaccine, 278 
Typhus abdominalis, 313, 
370 
cxanthcmaticus, 313 
fever, 313 
Mexican, 314 
typhoid and, 313 



n uf •luiHlonum, Ids 



ri.i' 



n'uluMs, 



Ills, 1-17 
, :i40 



l"u(Jitl;iiii. (i.-\-;r. .i»-2 

rppcr air pimsagcs, diacasua tif, 

115, 119 
IJreniia, 232, 233 
Uric miicl, 214 

Triimry passages, disdiaes of, 
221-226 
inTpttUun of, aarandini;, 227 
deacendini;, 227 



. Vulve lesions, muIUiile, 109 
I pulmoniiry, 108 
I Valv\ilar lioarl diacasc, 105 
, Viiricfllu. 358 

\'ariola. IWi 
iVarioloir^SfiS 
I Vasomolor disturbances, 30 
' Venpseclion, 112 
1 \'crligi>, 29 

Vincent's angina, 147 
279 



I ani'hrax. 279 



Visceral parasileB, 385, 388, 392 
Volvuiufl, 179 
Vomiting, 141 



Uri 



111! .Ill 



,221 



1.223 



Vaccines, 278 
gonococcuB, 29^ 
lyiihoid, 278 
Vaccinia, 367 
symiiloma of, ^ 
nilis, gono 
f, leeioiis, i 
individuiLl, 108 
mitral. 108 



WASSEKMAjfN rcucUon, 303 
Waterbrash, 140 
Whooping-cougli, 333 

bronchutmeunioDJa in, 334 

paralysis in, 334 

prophylaxia of, 334 

symptoms of, 333 

treatment of, 334 
Widal reaction, 278. 372, 374 ^ 
Woolsorters' disease, 21)7 
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